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THE 


HI^TORy OF BNGLAN-D 

FROM 

THE PEACE *0/ UlaECHT. 


dllAPfER XXI. 

The year 1740 opened under no favourable auspices for 
Walpole, whether lis regarding the peace of Europe or 
the stability*)! his administration in England. Abroad, 
* tli^ war with Spain, however unwillingly begun, must 
now be vigorously urged; and there was tliisfurtlfer evil 
attending it, that a rupture with France would almost 
inevitably foltow. This was a consequence that Sir 
Robert had always foreseen and feared ; it had bfen one 
of hia main motives for peace, although of too delicate \ 
nature for him to allege ip debate. •Th<f monarchs of 
Spain and of France, bound together dy close "‘ties of 
kindred, aljyays thought thqpiselves natural allies, and 
the ^‘Fq^ily Compact ” existed in their minds long before 
it was concluded as a treaty or called by that name. 
Under th^ Regency of Orlfean^ indeed, di^rent maxims 
prevailed, the Regent having good reason to coi^ider the 
King of Spain not as a kinsman but as arrival. But 
under Fleury the old system returned in full force: he 
had used .every endeavour to avert a war between the 
Courts of London and Mftdr^l; whenj however, that war 
^tually ensued, he became more and more estAijged 

VOL. III. B 
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IIISTORr OF ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XXI. 


•from lu3 English allies. despatches of that period 
display the growing coldn%3s,* and point to the nrobable 
result. In the event, as I ^all hereafter show, the war 
between England and Spain became grafted into thiit* 
which arose throughout Europe on the,death of the Em¬ 
peror Charles the Sixth; but had e’ftjn that event not 
occurred! tliero seems every reason to believe that France 
would ere long have siftad with Spain. This «vas the 
very cvil^hich had been APprehAided*from the enthrone¬ 
ment of the Mouse of Bourbon iin Spain: such was the 
• very -system against which Somers had negotiated and 
MarlboroughTought^ and it is remarkable, that the same 
events should fullyi^stify |.t ^n^;e both the •warlike coun¬ 
sels? of Godolpflin and the pacific policj^of Walpole. 

At home the unpopularity of the MinUter was^athfr- 
ing in the distance li|fc^ dark cloud on the honzon, ere* 
long to burst in thunder on his head, soon found 
that he had not battered his condition by yielding to the 
foolish cry for war. Unjusi clamours arc not to be 
silenced by weak or wicked compliance; instead of ap¬ 
peasing their violence it only alters their direction. All 
the alleged misdeeds of Walpole — the Gin Act — the 
Play House Bill—the Excise Scherfe — the corruption 
of Parliament, — the “ unparalleled ruin ” outlie country, 
(Vor present distress is always called “ unparalleled ’') • 
were dow urged against him in combined array. He ^as 
held forth as the «ole cause of national grievances, •or 
rather as the greatest grievilnee in himself. Nay,*more,^ 
it is ce^ain that had Sir Robert even declared war again.^t* 
all Europe at this time, he could not have freed hjmself 
from the disgraceful imputajtion of being a friend of 
peace it woul5 still have been thought that he was forced 
forward against his will, and that ho would seize the firat 
opportunity ^of indulging his base love of public quiat and 
prosperity. Such was the injustice of tha moment; and 
there had beei\for some t^e ^etty riots and risgiigs, none 
of impotitance in its^f, bift Ip their aggregate denoting 
and augmenting the ferment of the people. * 

* 

* See for <^ainple Boyer’s Polit. State, voLlvi, p. 506. Lady Mary 
Wortley observes, “ Oar mobs grow very horrible: here are a vast 
“ numW of legs and arms tha% onfy want a head to make a very 
fo|pidable body.” «(Letters, vol. ii. p. 212. ed. IsS?.) 
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This ferment of the peo]^lf gav.e of course strength ani 
spirit*to the Opposition*in*Parliament. •The Seceders 
having felt^thc error •of their course, eagerly seized the 
declaration of war as jf pretext to change it. On the 
meeting of Parliament in November 1739, no sooner had 
the Address been moved and* seconded, than Pulteney 
rose, iti the name of the rest, to explain th^ir altered 
view^ He began by defending them for their Secession. 
“ This step,” he said, ‘^liowever it has hithert% been cen- 
“ sured, will, I hope, tor the future be treated^in a dif- 
“ ferent maimer, for it is fully justified by the decbrailon 
“ of war, so univA'sally approved, tjiat any further vindi- 
** cation will be superfluous^ Thoi* is not an assertion* 
maintained in^t, that was not almost ifl the same words 
% insfcyid upffn by those who opposed the Convention. 

Since that .time there has nc^ one event happened that 
“ wa^not then foreseen and foietold. But give me leave 
“ to say. Sir, that though the treatment Avbich we have 
“ since recei ved^from the Court of Spain may have swelled 
“ the account, yet it has furnished us with no new reasons 
“ for declaring war; the same provocations have only 
** been repeated, and nothing but longer patience has 
“ added to the justice of our cause. The same violation 
“ of treati^, the same instances of injustice and barbarity, 
0 the same disregard to the Law of Nations, wliich anj 
“ laid down in this declaration, were then too flagrant to 

** bp denied and too contemptuous to be borne.It 

“ is therefore evident that* if the war be necessary now, 
‘i it was necessary before the Convention. Of t^is necea- 
“ sky, the gentlemen known, however improperly, by^he 
“ nam^ of Seceders, we^e then ful^’' ccJhvinced, They 
“ saw instead of that ardour of resentfbent and zeal for 
“ the hoitpur of Britain, wjiicli such indignities ought to 
lfti\«s produced, nothing but meanness.^tameness, and 
“ siibmissioit, .... to such conduct they could give no 
“ sanetion; they saw thht ail opj)ositiop*was^ ineffectual, 
** and that their presencetw^s only made use ijj, that what 
*/ was already determined might be ratiAd by tlie ap- 
“ pearance of a fair debate. They tliefefovc seceded. . . , 
“ The state of affairs is now changed; thft measures of 
“ the Ministry are altdte^*, and the same regard for tb<* 
“ honour and welfare of their country that defcnniucil 
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those genflcHKyi to withdfjJw, has now brought them 
‘‘ hither once tnore, to give their ftdvicc and assistgnee in 
“ those measures which they rtien fiointed ou| as the only 
“ means of asserting and retrieving them.” 

Sir Robert Walpole replied with gre^ spirit. “ After 
“ what passed last Session, and after the repeated declara- 
“ tions of^tlic honourable gentleman who spoke Isfst, and 
‘‘ his friends, I little expeci^l that this ^ssion we Should 
“ have be^ favoured withfthejr company. I am 

“ always pleased, Sir, when I sel gentlemen in the way 
f' of their dut;j^, and glad that these geiitlenfien have re- 
“ turned to theirs; though, to^say the truth, I -was in no 
great concern, lest«rtie seryioe,ieither of Hfs’Majesty or 
“ th^ nation, should suifer by their absence. I bclievjT 
“ the nation is generally sensible that thtJ^manjt 4Hsef»l 
“ and popular Acts whhjli*passed towards the end of last 
“ Session, were greatly forwarded and favoured by the 
“ secession of these*gentleinen ; and if they are returned 
“ only ‘to oppose and perplex, shall no^, at all be sorry 
“ if they secede again.”* 

The debate on the King’s Speech was not confined to 
this remarkable incident; a warning it contained against 
“heats and animosities,” being construed by the Oppo- 
.sition as an insult to themselves, was warm>/ resented. 
Ill the Commons, however, the Address passed unani^g 
mously f but the Lords, stirred by eloquent speeches from 
Chesterfield and Cartt'ret, divided, 68 for, and 41 agafnst^ 
the motion. 

During the whole of this Session it is easy to observe 
th^ Minister’s diminished strength. His supplies indeed 
passed wjithout biiffi cfhlty; the lyand Tax was raiscjl again 
to four shillings in the pound; and four millions were 
granted for the war. f on most other questions, 

r » 

* Pari. Hist. vol. ii. p. 89. Coxe’s Walpole,‘vol. i. p. 626. 
Bolingbroke is rentcykably cautious in forbearing to give any opinion 
as to the pohey of the Sece^ers reftirr^ng, but seems against it. To 
Sir William Wy^iclham, Nov. 1. and Nov. 18. 1739. 

f “ Four millions of money have been raised on the people this 

“ year, yet in a!|^ probability nothing will be done. Our situa- 

“ tion is very extraordinary. Sir Jlobert will have arrarmy, will not 
have a war, and cannot haveta peaty;!” ‘ Pulteney to Swift, June 3. 
1740. (Swift’s Works,,yol, xix. p. 323.) * 
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that he could not stand his ground, he prudently 
preferred cogicession tft ^efSat. When Wyndham moved 
a violent Address to the Cro>fn that no peace with Spain 
might be admitted unless the Kiglit of vScarch were re¬ 
nounced, the Opposition expected a great triymph, but 
were ^fsappointed by Walpola declaring that he wa-^ the 
first to agree to tbe m(d;ion. •When Pulteriey brought in 
a Bill “ for the cnepur^ement of seamen,”,byVvhich the 
public would be deprived of all share in prize-money, 
Walpole oppdsed it only in its first stage, b^it then sullenly 
and silently^ acquiesced. Vo agreed to an Address “ that 
“a sufficient nujpber of^hip!* may bf. appointed to cruizo 
*in proper stations for the cfl’ectual protection of trade 
Aougli-the flibtion implied that the number of cruizers 
had hitherto* been insufficientt and that the Ministers 
therefore had been neglectful f>f their duty. Still more 
evident was his sense of weakness wlTen a Bill was intro¬ 
duced by hirnsejf for registering all seamen eapabie of 
service, and rentlering them liable to summons on emer¬ 
gencies— a measure which he thought absolutely needful 
for the speedy equipment of the fleet. According to official 
returns, only 21,000 seamen could be mustered in the 
Royal Navy during the year 1739 * ; while impressment 
f«om merchant shipping was an uncertain and invidious 
resqprce. Under these circumstances the Minister con- 
^iilted Sir Charles Wager apd Sir Jbhn Norris, the heads 
of the Admiralty, who declared that they could Revise no 
ofcher remedy hut a general registry of seamen, according 
to tile system which prevailed in France. But wdien the 
measure thus framed was* laid before IIou%e it was 
received with general disapprobation, and even horror, 
*as an iiitl»oduction of Frentih measurbs and French des- 
potfsnt; it was certainly open to very gnwve objections, 
and after a faint defencp was speedily dropped by the 
Ministl'f. A general emba^o upon sWfpiiig, to which 
he had recourse, was cncoifhteredwith scarcely lfi«s clamour 
by the merchants ; they called it lui intolerable oppression 

/ 

* See the Accounts presented to the House of Comiuons (Journals, 
•January 28, 1C40). This calcullition of 21,516 is the average of the 
month.s, the number being less in the tlr^t nlonths, but inorij^in the 
later 
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upon commerce, and petitioned the House of Comftions to 
be heard by counsel against \t.. Their request was sup¬ 
ported by the Opposition,•but withstood by the Govern¬ 
ment, and rejected by a large majorily; however, the 
latter so(>a afterwards yielded to a compromise, by” 'which 
the merchianta agreed to o^rry one third of their frew of 
landstnon, and to furnish one man iiiifour to the King’s 
ships ; wliilefon the other'hand, Ibout the 14th of April, 
the embargo was removed. ♦ — Who in this cautious and 
iconceding Seswon could recognise the j^mperious and all- 
powerful Prime Minister ? 

The Opposition 'w^^ch atltns time liacb^gatliered again 
Walpole might well indeed dismay him, iijpported as 
was by so much popular favour, and comprising dfd 
almost every statesman^of lofty talents or lyrillianli repu¬ 
tation. In each House fie saw arrayed before him the 
accumulated resentments of twenty years. In the Lords, 
Chesterfield had become the most graceful and adipired 
debater of the day. With more depth of knowledge and 
more force of application, Carteret was equally powerful 
as a speaker : he was marked out by tke public voice for 
ofilee, and, like Galba, wouhl ever have been deemed most 
worthy of power unless he had attained it.'f The lively 
sallies of Bathur*.t, and the solemn invectives of Gowrt-, 
continued to support the same cause; and within the la§t 
year it gained a most important accession in the Duke oi 
Argyle.^^ He had very many times before turned round 
i'rqm one party to the odier, and each of his former 
changes may b^ clearly traced to some personal and sSfisli 
motive, t For this last change, however, no adequate 
cause is assigned. His enemies whispered tharArgyle 
could always foresee and forsake the losing sidfe J; yyt in 
so long a lifo' it is not impossible that for o^ce he' raight 
deviate into disinterestedness. Thus much only we know, 
that after being** l zealous supporter of Walpole’s aSminis- 

* Tin dal’s Hist. vol. viii. p. ^57. 

t Major privlito visus dum privatus fuit, et omnium consensu capaa 
Imperii, nisi*imperasset. Hist. lib. i. c. 49.) 

I “ Itds said that the Duke of Argyle is extremely^n^y. “ It i 
“ a ccj'mon saying that when a house is to Ml the rats go away.’ 
1738. t^Jpinious of the Duchess of j^arlborough, p^ 7.) 
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tration,during many years, He, in the beasion of 1739, 
stood forth as one of i|;s mgost bitter, most frequent, and 
most formidable assailaifts in •debate. Yet Sir Robert, 
still wishing to ke^sp measures with a man of isuch princely 
possessions, shining talents, and eminent services, left 
him in possession of every place, pension, office, br emolu¬ 
ment, ^at had been lavishl)^ leaped upon him aa the 
price of his support. IThis forbearance was^ere long 
taunted as timidity.* Once in 1739, the Duke being pre¬ 
sent under the gallery ©f the House of Commons*tp hear, 
the debate, Pulteney turned his speech t<5 some officers 
who had votdd against the tJonventiop, and had in conse-. 
(J^ence been arbitrarily dismissed. “ Thby who had the 
“•couna^e,” cn«d Pulteney, “ to follow the dictates of their 
‘ own breast^ were disabled ffoqi farther serving their 
‘ country in a military capacity. One exception, Sir, I 
‘ know there is, and I need not tell gentlemen that I have 
in my eye one military person, great in his character, 

‘ great in his capacity, great in the important offices be 
‘ has discharged, who wants nothing to make him still 
greater but to be stripped of all the posts, of all the 
places he now ehjoys. — But that, Sir, they dare not 
do.” 

^ Want of daring, however, was seldom the fault of Wal¬ 
pole where his own colleagues were concerned#. Next 
jrear* finding that his moderation had but emboldened in¬ 
stead of conciliating his edemy, he prevailed upon the 
IQng, by one order, to dismiss the Duke from all^his em¬ 
ployments. The news roused the Highland blood*of 
Argyle.^ General Keith, brother to Karl Marischal, and 
a zealoqs Jacobite, was with his Grace When he deceived 
diis dismis|ion. “ Mr. Keith,” exclaimed the Duke, “ fall 
“flatt,/all edge, we must get rid of these people!” — 
“ which,” saj»b Keith, “ mio-ht imolv both mCn and master, 
or oftly the man! ” f 

In the liower House, sg: n«arlyn;ne same moment, Sir 
•* Tindal’s Hist, yol viii. p. 404. 

f Letter of the Earl Marischal, June 15.1740. Stuart rapers. i 
owe this extract to the kindness of the Eigh| Hon. C. \V. Wynn, w’ho 
copied it at Carlton House. * Tljp original seems to have' fallen from 
its right order, and I could not find it amopg the Stuart I’apers of 
that year nt Ciunberland Lodge. 
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Robert Walpole was freed frofn anc'of liis most ^werful 
antagonists, Sir William Wyndlmm, who died at Wells 
ifter a few days’ illness. His frSme had always been deli¬ 
cate * * * § f and he*was only fifty-three years ^Id; for nearly half 
hat period had he been a leading member of the House 
)f Cominons. “ In my opinion,” says Speaker •Onslow, 

‘ Sii; William WyndhamVas the most made for% great 
‘ man of<any one that I have knlwn in this age. Every 
‘ thing^^ abou*t him seemed great. There was no incon- 
‘’sistoncy in his composition ; all •the parts»of his charac- 
‘ ter suited and helped one ^nother. 8 f The same au¬ 
thority, however, i^plmits lym to have beeit haughty and 
irrogant in teftiper, and without any •acquirements fff 
earning. | Pope ecuols him as “ the raa*t«r of ojir pjfcp- 
‘ sions and his oivn ;'’,y®t the latter praise^ at all events, 
loes not apply to his private life, since it appeafs that, 
Iiough twice married §, he resembled his friends Boling- 
sroke’and Bathurst as a man of pleasure. || As a states- 
nan, he wanted only a better cause, a longer life, and tin* 
ustre of official station (one more year would have brought 
t) for perfect fame. Born of an ancient lineage and in- 
leriting a large estate, he dignified b8th his family and 
lis fortune. The allurements which beguiled liis lighter 
lours may have sometimes relaxed his public appUc|i- 
:ion ; hut the dangers which crossed his career and tried 
lis firmness, left him unshaken and unchanged. * His 
‘loqiience, more solemn and*stately than Hilteneys*, and 
lerhap^dess ready, ivas not less effective; and I canip.t 
ii^aise it more highly than by saying that he deserved to 
10 the rival ofoWafeioie and the friend of St. John. 

•P A 9 • 


* “ Wlion I was last'among you Sir Willi.am Wyndfiam wn^ in a 
‘ bod state of lijjalth; 1 always loved him, and rejoice to Insar from 
‘you the figure he makes.” 8wift to Erasmus I^^wfe, July 23 . 1737. 

t .Speaker OnslDjr’s Remarks ^Coxfs Walpole, vol. ii. |]» 162 .). 

t This is ^OTifii-mcd by Ae Reia King: “He was not eminent 
in any braffchtif literature.” (Anecdotes, p. 179.) 

§ The first wife djf tjir William was d-aughter of tlic Duke ‘of 
Somerset, surnamed the Proud; and the influence of that family in 
749 obtained Tor Sir Charles Wyndham^son and heir of Sir William, 
he title of Earl of Egremont, • 

II See €or example the Duke of Wharton’s letter flf February 3^ 
725.%|^pcndix, vol. li. 
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In e^*ly life WynAhafn VaS guilty of a •failing which 
reason and reflection afterwards corrected: he thought 
and spoke with levity on* sacrijd subjects. One instance 
of the kind, I am^inclined to mention, on account of the 
admirable answer which he received from Bishop Atter- 
bury; an answer not easily to be matched, as a most ready 
and forcible, yet mild and jwflisbed re[>roof, In,1715 
they were dining with I party jat the Dukc^ofC^rmend’s, 
at Richmond. The clnvcrsation turning on prayers, 
Wyndham said, that the shortest prayer he had ever, heal'd, 
of was the prayef of a common sc^ldier yiist before the 
battle of Blehheim. “ (ili*Gpd, if ti»ei e be a God, save 
‘"^y soul, if I hlfve a soul! ” This story followed by 
atgencTij^ laugk But the Bishop ofuRtx^hester, then first 
joining in tl^p conversation, a 4 Pd, addressing himself to 
Wyndham, said with his usual# grace and gentleness of 
manner, “ Your prayer. Sir William, is indeed very 
“ short; but I remember another as short, but a* much 
“ bettor, oflTered* up likewise by a pooi* soldier in tlie 
“ same circumstances: ‘ Oh God, if in the day of battle I 
“‘forget thee, do thou not forget me!’” — The whole 
company sat silcnt*and abashed.* 

To Bolinghroke, the loss of AVyndham was, both on 
public and private grounds, a deep and grievous blow, 
lie deplores it in his letters, conjointly witli anortier loss 
the Opposition had just sustained through the decease of 
the Earl of l^larclimont, whose son and successor. Lord 
B(^warth, of course lost his seat in the House hf Com- 
mon% and yet (for it was a Scottish title) gained none*ln 
the House of Lords. Bolvyarth Nvas s^yoUhg man of dis¬ 
tinguished abilities, of rising influence fn the Commons, 
•f great—^perhaps too great^ party warmth.f “ What a 


* Dr. King’s Anecdotes, p. 7, Dr. King, then a very young man, 
was himfcif one of the party. 

t “ I have heard some say tlitt JJord rolwartii ami Iim* brotlicr are 
“too warm; but 1 own I love those that arc so, and never saw inuch 
“ ^ood in those that are not,” (Opinions of llTc J)^ches^ of Marl¬ 
borough, p. 72.) According to Horace Walpole, J>ir jiobert used to 
say to his sons, “ when I haY,e answcretl tjiu Julm Uurnavd and Lonl 
k Polwarth, I t|fiuk I have cunclmled the ilehate,” But wopiay dis¬ 
trust the truth of this story, which seems intended as a blow 
against Pitt and Pultouey, 
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•• Star has our Minister!” wrlteS Bolingbrokc, “ Wjjadham 
“ dead, Marchmont disabled^ The loss of Marchmont 
“ and Wyndham to our •counfty! . . . . can con- 
“ tribute notKing, my dear MarcWont»—thus I used to 
“ speak to Wyndham, thus let me spetSi to you—I can 
“ contribute nothing to alleviate your grief unless mingling 
“ my.tejtrs with yours ca% contribute to it. I ftel the 
“ whole vffeigjit of it; I am plealed to feel it; I should 
** despis^ myself if I felt it less. How impertinent 

is it to combat grief Avith syllogkm!..... We lament 
“ our own loss, but Wji lament^tliat of (Pur country too!”* 

But whatever void the t^eatli* of Wyndham may have 
left In the rank% of Opposition, there Ifhd — even befolfe 
that shining orb was quenched—arisen'more ^apjJjr 
augury, a still brighter’ #tar over the political ^jorizon. 
What British heart does #iot thrill at the title of*CnAT- 
HAM, or—loftier still—the name of William Pitt? 

William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, was born in 
November 1708, of an old gentleman’s family, first raised 
to wealth and eminence by his grandfather Thomas, 
Governor of Madras. It was he who brought over from 
India the celebrated diamond which still bears his name, 
and which weighing 127 carats, was the largest yet dis¬ 
covered. He had given 20,000/. for it on the spot, and 
afterwift-ds sold it to the Regent Orleans for 125,OOO/. 
During the interval we are told that he used upoft his 
journeys to conceal it in thd cavity of on^ of the high- 
heeled tlioes, which he wore according to the fashion^cf 
thlit day. Governor Pitt acquired political importance 
by purchasing th^ burgage tenures of Old Sarum, and 
political connecfion by the marriage of his daughter with 
General Stanhope in 1713. His grandson, "William, was 
a younger brother, and intended for the army, but received 
his education at Eton, and Trinity CoWege, Oxford. 
Scarce any thk^g is recorded of his life at eith^t except 
that cven^t^chool he*was already attacked by the great 
bane and curse ^of his future life — an hereditary gout. 


* To Lord Marchmemt, August 8. J740, and an extract from a 
letter tc^ Pope, of the same‘or nearly the same da^. Marchmoi^ 
vol. ii. p. 224.«et seg. Bolingbroke adds, ‘•Multis fortunm 
vulnem^hs percussus huic uni me impiirem sensi.” 
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He was, much notice’d sBs a uoy by his uncle Earl Stan¬ 
hope, who discerned hisvisi*^ talents, and according to a 
family tradi|ion used to ball him “ the young Marshal.” 
His complaint increasing at Oxford, he was‘compelled to 
leave the University without taking a degree, and to go 
abroad his health. His tour was extended*through 
both Fi%nce and Italy, and it wl,s his visit to Lyons,that 
afforded the material (wfcat doe? not afford it to^genius ?) 
for one of his most* sprendid and celebrafcd bursts of 
oratory. When in 1755 Pitt thundered against the un¬ 
worthy coalition of4'''ox and^NewcastJe, he compared it to 
the junction Of the Rhone«and.Saoncf* At Lyons,” said 

“ I remembei^I was taken to see the flace where»the 
“ 4wo livers nftwt; the one a gentle, feeble, languid stream, 
“ and though languid, of no depih ^ the other a boisterous 
“ and iftipetuous torrent; but different as they are they 
** meet at last.” * • 

On Pitt’s return to England he obtained a Cornetcy in 
the Blues, and in*1735 entered Parliament as Member for 
Old Sarum. But his hopes of promotion in the former 
could never sway his conduct in the latter; so far from it, 
that he immediately plunged into strong opposition against 
the all-powetftil Minister. For such opposition had the 
Dyke of Bolton and Lord Cobham been tyrannically de- 
jirived of their commissions, and the Cornet soon»shared 
the fate of the Colonels. After one o»two able and ardent 
speeches he was dismissed tRe service, at a time when, as 
Lo^’d Chesterfield assures us, his patrimony wts only 
lOO/.SEi year.f His talents, however, had already attracted 
general notice: he was erelong appointed*Groom of tho 
Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales, and*continue*d to in- 
^igh agaiiwt the Minister wjjth unabated energy and with 
expatiding powers. ^ 

At this perk)d the Opposition had been reinforced by 
so manymble men, who gradually fell oflnfrom Walpole, 
and gathered against him ifearly* all the talgnt of tho 
copntry, that there seemed no longer any opening left for 
a youth of promise. But Pitt speedily Slowed, that even 
in the thickest crowd there is room enough for him who 

* Thackeray’s Life, vol. i. p. 229. 

t Character by Lord Chesterfield. "W'orks, vol. iv, ad Iki. 
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can reacu otgi* and ifpoh their heads! Hc^towered 
high above all his contemjxfrarioK, and if l^e still yielded 
to Pulteney or to Wyndlwm, it was to them weight and 
experience, and not to superior talent. * His mend Lyttle- 
ton had, at first, been esteemed his equal, but the difference 
was soon displayed between a lofty genius, andmierely a 
cultivated mind,—betweon the rising oak of th^ forests, 
and the#gracoful and pleasinglbut propped and feeble 
creeping plant. * 

' Let ns now endeavour closely to view* and calmly to 
judge that e*xtraorjlinary i^an, wh(]^ at his outset was 
pitied for losing %«Corne{;cy Horse, aifd who wdthiii 
tw^enty years Had made himself the first man in England, 
and England the first country in the woHkk liuid re¬ 
ceived from nature a t^alliand striking figuje, aquiline and 
noble features, and a glance of fire. Lord Walflegrave, 
after eulogising the clearness of his style, observes that 
his eye was as significant as his words.* In dehates, his 
single look could sometimes disconcert «n orator opposed 
to liim. His voice most happily combined sweetness and 
strength. It liad all that silverv clearnes.s, whicli at the, 
present day delights us in Sir William Follctt’s, and oven 
when it sank to a whisper it w'as distinctly heard; while 
its higher tones, like the SAvell of some majestic org|,n, * 
could peal and thrill above everv other earthly sound. 
Such were his outward endowments ; in these, as in mind, 
how far superior to Lyttletr'ii, wlio is described to us as, 
havinjf “ the figure of a spectre and the gesticulation^ of 
‘*a puppet I”! Even the gout, that liereditary foe, which 
so grievously fnani’d and depressed the (‘nergies^of Chat¬ 
ham in his late? life, may probably have quickened them 
in his earlier. In fact, it wjll be found that Illness, witti 
all its pains and privations, has both enjoyments |intl ad¬ 
vantages unknown to stronger healtli. Who that has for 
weeks together ^been bounds to the narrow and stifling con¬ 
finement ^f a sick-roofii, carf foiget the rapture with which 
lie first agaifi stepped forth to inhale the balmy breath of 
summer, and beliold tlic whole expanse of an azure sky ? 
Thus also the distemper of Chatham, while it shut '»ut 

* Me*ioirfi, p. 15. 

f VTalpole’s Memoirs, vol. i. p, 175. 
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the usual dissipation!^ either allowed or enforced 

the leisure for patient stu(W, and might induce him to 
exclaim: SuqJi are the ^qpipcnsations afforded in the all¬ 
wise schemefrof Providence! • 

Of this leisure‘/or study Lord Chatham had availed 
himself with assiduous and incessant care. Again and 
again l^d he read over the cla|sics; not as pedants use, 
hut in the spirit of. a poet anc?philosopher; not nibbling 
at their accents and ipeti^s, but partaking in iheft* glorious 
aspirations ; warmed by the flame, not raking .in the 
cinders. As to style, * Deinostlienes was Jiia favourite 
study amongst the S,nci(’nts jiamongsfcthe English Boling- 
bTOke ajid Barrovg.* Buf periiaps oTw bc|^t clue to Lord 
Chatham’s own mental tasks, more especially in the field 
oPoraftuiy, is^iffiorded by those which he afterwards so 
successfully enjoined,to his fatourite son. It may be 
stated on the autliority of the priflsent Lord Stanhope, that 
Mr. Pitt being asked to what he prindipally ascribed the 
two qualities fon which his eloquence was most con¬ 
spicuous—namely, the lucid order of his reasonings, and 
tlie ready choice of his words — answered that he believed 
he owed the former; to an early study of the Aristotelian 
logic, and the latter to his father's practice in making him 
(“very day affer reading over to himself some passage in 
* th# classics, translate it aloud and continuously into Eng¬ 
lish jjirose. * 

*Nor was T 4 »rd Chatham l^ss solictlous as to his own 
action and manner, Avhich, according to Horace Walpole, 
wa* as studied and as successful as Garrick’s f : but his 
care bf it extended not only to speeches^ but even in 
society. .It is observed by •himself, in*oqp of his .letters, 
that “ behaviour, though an external thing, which seems 
“*rather todielong to the body than to the mind, is cer- 
“ tainl^ founded in considerable virtues; ” and he evi¬ 
dently tlioughf very highly of the effect of both di-ess and 

* His admiration of Bolingbrdke’s stylo in his political vxtrks I have 
already had occasion to mention (vol. i. p. 27.).^ We are told that 
he fiad read some of Barrow^s Sermons so often as to know them by 
heart. (Thackeray’s Life, vol. ii. p. 399.) 

t Memoirs, vol, i. p. 479. &«. 

• t To Thoina%Pitt, afterwards Eord Camelford, January 2J. 1754. 
liCttcrs published by Lord Grenville. 
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* addiress upon mankind. fid,was npver seen on business 
w^ithout a full dress coat, and a tie wig, nor ercr per¬ 
mitted his Under Secretariel of 6tate to seated in his 
presence.* Jlis very infirmities were managed to the 
best advantage; and it has been said/)f him that in his 
hands even his crutch could become a weapon of oratory. 
This striving for effect Jiad, however, in some Ijespects, 
an unfavourable influence upon his .talents, and, as it 
appears lo ne, greatly injured^all.his written composi¬ 
tions. • His private letters bear in general a forced and 

* unnatural appearance; the style* of homely texture, but 
here and there pieced with pompous efithets and swelling 
phrases. Thu^s alsb in Iks oratory l^is most elaborate 
speeches were his worst; and that speech which he de¬ 
livered on the death of Wolfe, and probdbfy intefided<*as 
a masterpiece, was univtfrsally lamented ac a failure. 

But when without fofethought, or any other prepara¬ 
tion than those thlents which nature had supplied and 
education cultivated, Chatham rose — stirred to anger by 
some sudden subterfuge of cortruption or'device of tyranny 
—then was heard an eloquence never surpassed either 
in ancient or in modern times. It wa^ the highest power 
of expression ministering to the highest power of thought. 
Dr. Franklin declares that in the course <5f his life he 
had seen sometimes eloquence without wisdom, and often 
wisdom without eloquence; in Lord Chatham only had 
he seen both unitecT.f Yetyo vivid and i^ppetuous w^e 
his bi:ii*sts of oratory, that they seemed even beyond his 
oyvn control; instead of Ins ruling them, they often ruled 
him, and flashed forth unbidden, and smiting all before 
them. » As in iJie*oracle8 of old, it appealed nut be that 
spake, but the spirit of the Deity within. J.n one debate, 
after he had just been apprised of an important secret bl 
state, “ I must not speak to-night,” he whis[)ered*to* Lord 
Shelburne, “ for when once I ,am up, eveJything that is 
“ in my min^'comesjout.’^ No man could grd\)J)le more 
powerfuHy ivith an argument f but he wisely remembered 
that a taunt is in general of far higher popular effect, Jioi 

* Seward’s AnecdotcIS, v^l. ii. p. 36®. 

t D*. Franklin to Earl Stanlfbpe, Jan. 23. 17^5. — Chathaifi’! 
Papaig. vol. iv p. 385. . 
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did he therefore disdain (a^ jn tliese he^tood unrivalled V 
the ke^eat personal invectives. His ableSt adversaries 
shrunk befo^p him cro^chiifg and silenced. Neither the 
skilful and polished Murray, %ior the bold and reckless 
Fox, durst enconyater the thunderbolts which he knew 
how to launch against them; and if these failec^who else 
coulJl ^bpe to succeed ? ^ 

But that whiclv gave the brightest lustre, not only to 
the eloquence of Ch^th|m, but to his char^ctdl*, was his 
loftiness and nobleness of soul. If ever there has lived 
a man in modern timdis to whom the praise of a Roman* 
spirit might be trdly applied, that man beyond all doubt 
was’ William Pjtt. He* loved po^^^ — but only as a‘ 
jl^triot should—-because he knew and feft his own ener¬ 
gies, fe!t*al3o that his country needed them—be¬ 
cause he saw the public spint* languishing, and the 
national glory declined—becaase his whole heart was 
burning to revive the one, and to wfeathe fresh laurels 
round the other> He loved fame—but it was th*e fame 
that follows, ncft the fame that is run after—rot the 
fame that is gained by elbowing and thrusting, and all 
the little arts thsijj; bring forward little men—but the 
fame that a Minister at length will and must wring from 
the very pebple whose prejudices he despises, and whose 
pi^ssions he controls. The ends to which he employed 
both his power and his fame will best show his o*bject in 
(Obtaining them. Bred amhlst too ft-equent examples of 
corruption ; entering public life at a low tone o^ public 
nmrals; standing between the mock-Patriots and the 
sneefers at patriotism—between Bolingbroke and Wal¬ 
pole—be manifested the most scrupulqpS disinterested¬ 
ness, and tbe most lofty and generous purposes: he 
Shunned the taint himself, ajid in time removed it from 
his Country. He taught British statesmen to look again 
for their support to their own force of character, instead 
of Confix cabals or Parliamentarjr corruption. He told 
his fellow-citizens, not a^^a^tators tell thejm,'that they 
wpre wretched and oppressed, but tliaj: they were the 
first nation in the world — and under liis guidance they 
became so! And moreover (1 quojte the words of Co¬ 
lonel Barr4^ in the Ho*usea.of Commons), ** he was pos- 
“ sessed of the happy talent of transfusing his owp, zeal 
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into the souls all thosj itlio weye to have a share in 
“ carrying his projects into execution; and it is »matter 
“ well known to many officer^ i^o/^ in the Ifcuse, tliat no 

man ever entered the Earl’s closet who did not feel 
“ himself, if possible, braver at his re^prn than when he 
“ went ip.” * Thus he stamped his own greatness on 
every mind that came i^ contact with it, and^^lways 
succe6s&illy appealed to tHfe higher ai^d better parts of 
human nifturi?. And though hi| in/luence was not ex¬ 
empt frt'm the usual gusts and veerings of popularity— 
tliough for sofne short periods Ife .was misrepresented, 
and at otliers forgotten—-thoiiigh Wilkibs might conclude 
a libel against ^hiiiMvith the \v\)rds, “ |le is said to l^o 
“ still living at Hayes in Kent; ” yet during the greatff* 
part of his career, the nation looked up*lo its*‘^Gre!!t 
“ Commoner,” (for so they termed him,) as* to their best 
and truest friend, and •when he was promoted to an 
Earldom they still *fclt that his elevation over them was 
like that of Rochester Castle over his own shores of 
Chatham—raised above them only for tlicir own protec¬ 
tion and defence! 

Such was the great genius, that in office smote at once 
both brandies of the House of Bourbon, and armed his 
t'ountrymen to conquest in every clime; while at home 
(a still harder task i) he dissolved the old enmities «f 
]>arty prejudice, quenched the last lingering spar^js of 
Jacobitism, and unified Whigs and Tories ip an emuloift 
suppoi\of his administration. The two parties thus in- 
tej’mingled and assuaged at the death of George Dtie 
Second, ere long burst forth again, but soon with a doun- 
ter-change of njyne’s, so that the Whigs now stand on the 
old footing of the Tories, and the Tories on that of the 
Whigs. Were any further jwoof required of afflict whiefi 
I have elsewhere fully, and, 1 believe, clearly unfdded, I 
could find it in the instance of I^ord Chatham and of Mr. 
Pitt, It has iiever bgen protended that the soft bntcred 
public life^with a difierent pafty, or on other principles 
than his father. • Yet l!iOrd Chatham was called a Whig, 
and Mr. Piy^ a Tory. 

I am ^r. however, from maiptaining that Chatham’s 
Speech of ColonekBarre, May 13, 1778. Pari, ffist. vol. xix. 
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views ^vere always •wBse, ^i? l»is'actioi4 til ways praise¬ 
worthy. In several ^ansdictions of his life, I look in 
vain for a steady and consistent compass of his course, 
and the horizon is too often clouded over with party 
spirit or personaf resentments. But his principal defect. 
as P dfenceive, was a certain impracticability and way- 
wardrfbss of temper, that on sc«ne occasions ovcynastercd 
his judgment an& hurried Inpi along. give ohe in¬ 
stance of it; whcni ncl in the hey-day of youtji, not in 
tlie exasperations of oQice—but so late 1772,* and in 
the mid^t of his honoured retirement, he was replying to 
the speech of a Prelate, at»d to tliAopinion of a College* 
<|f Divinity, hctfould so far fall in witl* the worst rants 
«f tht: yissai<ers, as to exclaim that “ there is another 
‘^College of .much greater antiquity as well as veracity, 
“ whi^i J am surprised I.hav\ never heard so much as 
“ mentioned by any of his LordshipVfraternity, and that 
“ is the College of the poor, humble, despised fishermen 
“ who pressed 4iard upon no man’s conscience, yet sup- 
“ ported the doctrines of Christianity both by their lives 

** and conversations.But, my Lords, I may pro- 

bably affront y«ur rank and learning by applying to 
“ such simglc antiquated authorities, for I must confess 
“ that there is a wide difference between the Bishops of 
•those and the present times! ” * Yet who was the 
Ih'efate agaij^st whom these sneers were aimed? Was it 
any Bishop of narrow views, of sordid and of selfish 
mind? No, it was the irreproachable, the mild, the 
good, the warm-hearted and the open-handed Bishop 
Barrington! • • » , 

Yet, as I think, these frailties of lemper should in 
justice b<3* mainly ascribed to his broken health, and to 
the pojRsequence of broken health — his se^jluded habits. 
When in society, Lord Chesterfield assures us, that he 
was “^a most agreeable and* lively companidn, and had 
“ such a versatility of wft, that he could it to all 

“ sorts of conversations.” But to such ej:ertion his health 
and spirits were seldom equal, and he, therefore, usually 
confined himself to the intercourse of his family, by 
whom he v^as most tencleriy beloved, and of a few obse- 

Thackcray’s^Life, vol. u. p. 247 
C 
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qaious friends,' ^ho put hin .under, no constraint, who 
assented to every word he spdke, and never presumed to 
have an opipion of their own. ’Such seclusion is the 
worst of any in its effects* upon the temper j but seclu¬ 
sion of all kinds is probably far less fai^ourable to virtue 
than it is commonly believed. When Whitefield!» qaes- 
tioned Qonrade Mathew, fwho had been a heririit for 
forty years’ ai^idst the foreSts of Amefica, as to his in¬ 
ward trials and tcmiptations, th( 3 |oIdt man quaintly but 
impressively replied: “ Bo assured, that 9 , single tree 
“ which stands done is more exposed to storms iban one 
“ that grows among ftlie rest I ® * 

I have lingered too long, perhaps, oi^the* character <jf 
Chatham; yet, what part of an historian a duty ia|,moi^ 
advantageous to his readers, or more deliglitfufto hinJ^ 
self, than to portray tkeydcparted great — to hold forth 
tlicir eminent qualities to imitation, yet not shrink from 
declaring their defects? And in spite of such defects, T 
must maintain tliat there are some incidents in Cliat- 
Jiam’s life, not to be surpassed in either ancient or mo¬ 
dern story. Was it not he who devi.sed that lofty and 
generous scheme for removing the (Jisaffection of the 
ilighlandei’s, by enlisting tliem in regiments for the ser¬ 
vice of the Crown ? Those minds which Cufloden could 
not subdue, at once yielded to his confidence: by trusi- 
ing, he reclaimed them; by putting arms into feheir 
hands, he converted finutinous subjects into loyal soldiers^ 
Let Roitte or Sparta, if they can, boast a nobler thouglU! 

J3ut the most splendid passage in Lord Chatham’s 
public fife waj ceitainly the closing one; when ort the 
7th of April 177,3, wasted by his dire disease, but im¬ 
pelled by an overruling sense of duty, he repaired lor 
the last time to the House of^Lords, tottering from w<‘ak* 
ness, and supported on one side by his son-in-law Lord 
Mahon, on»th(J’other by his, second son WilMam, ere long 
to become dike himself the^saj^iour of his coiuitpy. Of 
such a scene even the slightest details have interest, and 
happily they are recorded in tiie words of an eyo-witness, 
f^rd Chathlim, we are told, was dressed in black velv<*t, 
but swathed up to ‘the. kueqs iti flannel. From within 

f I 

l. 

See Whitclteld’s Journal, Nov. 27. 1730. 
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his lajjge wig little mcfre wa« to be seen'ttfan his aquiline 
nose and his penetrating bye. He looked, as he was, a 
dying man ;* “ yet neveb,” adds the narrator, “ was seen 
“ a figure of more dignity; he appeared like a being of a 
“ superior spccieS/' He rose from his seat with slownca® 
an^iilfficulty, leaning on his crutches and supported by ^ 
his relations. He took hi# hand from his clutch and ’ 
raised it, lifting *his eves toVards Heave^ afid said, “ I 
“ thank God that X hwe been enabled to come^ere this 
“ day—to perform my duty and to speak on a'subjcdt 
whiclr has so deeply impressed my mind. I am old 
“ and infirijt— mowi than one foot in thq 

^ grave — I ara^risen from my bed to*stand up in the 
^cauie of any country — perhaps never again to speak 
‘•in this House.” The reverence, the attention, the still¬ 
ness of the House were here ra^st affecting; had any one 
dropped a handkerchief the noise woifld have been heard. 
At first he spoke in the low and feeble tone of sickness, 
but as he grew warm, his voice rose in peals as high and 
harmonious as ever. He gave the whole history of the 
American war, detailing the measures to which he had 
objected, and the^evil consequences which he had fore¬ 
told, adding at the close of each period, “ ftud so it 
“ proved.” *146 then expressed his indignation at the 
idea, which he heard had gone forth, of yielding up the 
soveteignty of America: he called for vigorous and 
prompt exei'tion; he rejoiepd that tie was still alive to 
up his voice against the first disraemliermeni; of this 
ancient and most noble monarchy. After liim the Diike 
of Richmond attempted to,show the fmpq^sibiUty of still 
maintaining the dependence of the coloqjes. Lord Chat¬ 
ham hean^ him with attention, and when His Grace had 
Concluded, eagerly rose to teply; but this,last exertion 
overcame him, and after repeated attempts to stand firm, 
he suddenly jfressed his hand to his heayf and fell back 
in conclusions. The’ Duk# o^ Cumberland, Temple, 
and other Peers caught him in their,arms, and bore 
hijni to a neighbouring .apartment, while the Lords, left 
in the House, immediately adjourned in the utmost con 
fusion and concern. He lyas removed to XXayes, and 
Angered tilf the llth of May, when •the misrhtv wiplrit 
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was finally released frdm Shattered frame*,—Who 
that reads of this soul-stirringfecene — who that has seen 
it portrayed by that painter, wlibse son has ^ince raised 
liiinself by his genius to bfe a principal light and orna¬ 
ment of the same assembly—who does rfot feel, that were 
the choice^ before him, he would rather live thAt^ne 
'triumphant hour of pain a^id suffering than through the 
longest career of thriving an\l suecessfuF selfishness ? 

My th^me has borne me onwardj, fiy.’ beyond the period 
I’had chosen, or the length I had designed; but let mo 
now rctjjrn to 1740.—Against the rising talents of Pitt, 
against the practised ^kill of the other Opposition chiefs, 
especially Pulteiley, Barnard, and Polvjartli, what had 
Walpole to oppose ?—himself alone. His«a£ctrem% jeae> 
lousy of power had driven from his counsels any othef- 
member of the House of f!ommons, who could, even in 
the remotest degree, enter into competition with him. 
His colleagues and supporters were, therefore, only of 
two classes; in the first place, men of respectable cha¬ 
racter and plodding industry, but no aspiring abilities, 
sucli as Henry Pelham; secondly, men of superior talents, 
but for some cause or other, not clear jn reputation, and 
looked upon as political adventurers. Of this class was 
Sir William Tonge, a man whose fluency anfl readiness 
of speech amounted to a fault, and were often urged asti 
reproach, and of whom Sir Robert himself always ^aid, 
that nothing but Yoifge’s chajactor could ke%p <lown hisT 
parts, and nothing but his parts support his character^f 
Of tliis class also were Mr. Winnington, and in the other 
House, I^rd H^ve;f. , 

Amongst the Fpers, it is true that the Duke of New¬ 
castle was ready, and Lord Ilardwicke most ^le in de¬ 
bate ; but thege, as I have alirndy shown, were no* 

* See Seward’s Anecdotes, V(fi. ii. (Art, Lord Chatlmip) aTid 
Ihackeray’s Jsfftv, voL ii. p. 376-38 J. • 

f Horace Walpole’s Memoirs, voL i. p. 20. Tlie old Duchess of 
Marlborough observe^ witlj her usual coarse shrewdness, “ If it werja 
“ possible to ha^e all done that I wlsli, nohody should go unrewarded 
“ that deserves . . But Sir*llobert seems quite of another opinion, and 
“ never likes any but fools, atfd such^as have lost all cre^lit.” To the^ 
Earl of vjyiSirchuioiit, August 29. 1740. Marchmont Papers, vol. ii.- 
1), 233. * 
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means'’ cordially joined with Walpole upon the Spanish 
question. IVideed, in fi^cise proportion as the Minister s 
unpopularity increased, Nev^'astle grew less and less 
friendly in his Sentiments, or submissive in his tone. 
Nuaaesrous bickerings and altercations now arose between 
them.^ Lord Godolphin haviijg announced his intention • 
to resign the Pri^y Seal, it was the intention^of Walpole 
to appoint Lord Ilgrvt^ in his place; thii^ however, was 
warmly resisted by Newcastle, who declares m one of 
his letters: “ Sir*Robert Walpole and Phlteney are not 
“ more opposite in the House of ^ommons, than Lord 
• Hervey and ^ are with regard to our mutual inclina- 
? tio»s to e^oh other in our House."* Notwithstanding 
flis murmurs, and even a threat of resignation (which 
Walpole well knew that Nev^castle, under any circum¬ 
stances, could never find it in his .heart to fulfil,) Sir 
Robert persevered, and the appointment of Lord*Hervey 
took place in Aj>ril 1740. Another time, in conversation, 
the Duke wishing to reflect upon Walpole as sole Minister, 
muttered that, “ not to have the liberty of giving one’s 
“ opinion before rpeasures are agreed upon, is very wrong.’* 

‘‘ What do you mean?” Walpole angrily replied, “The 
“ war is y#urs — you have had the conduct of it—I wish 
% you joy of it!” f On another occasion again, tlm expedi- 
tiotfs to America being discussed in Council, and it being 
proposed b^ Newcastle to send another ship of 60 guns 
(Jlie Salisbury), the Prime Minister objected, ji,nd cried 
witli much asperity, “ What, may not one poor ship be 
“ k^t at home ? Must every accide«it be risked for the 
“ Wesf IndicvS, and no consideration paid to this Country?” 
Newcastle recapitulated his reasons, bTit Walpole replied 
with still more heat, “ I oppose nothing; I give into every 
“ tiling; am said to do every thing; am* to answer for 
“ every thiif^, and yet, Go(|, knows, I dare not do what 
“ I tlfiflk right. I am of ojiinioij for having more ships 
“ of the squadron left behind; but I darQ*not, I will not 
make any alteration. Let them go I* Let them go! ” J 

* To T.or^ Hardwickc, October 14. 1739. Hardwicke Papers, and 
Coxa’s Copies. • • 

t Duko of Newcastle to Lord Harduficke, October 25. 1740. 
f Ibid. Octolipr 1. 1740. 
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Tlu'sr potty aitorcation^ oaoii *'*jirptully detailed b/New- 
rastlc to liis “ dearest friend ” Lcrd Ilardwicke, strongly 
manifest the declining ascendency of Walpole, and prove 
that his Cabinet ^vas threatened with •internal dissolu¬ 
tion, not loss than by outward pressure,- g ^ 

The health and high spirits of Walpole began to fail 
before,tlds^array of difficiSlaes. Ilis son Horace writes 
to a friend in 1*741, “ He who al\^^ay3 was asleep as soon 
“.as his.ltead touched the pillow, now'never dozes above 
“ an hour withnnit waking; and he,*whO|jat dinner always 
“ forgot he was Minister, and more gay and thought- 
“ less than all his cofnpany, now sits without speakingi 
“ and with his eyes fixed for an hour tog^thej. Judge if 
“ this is the Sir Robert you knew!”* Yet in pu^olic lift 
his energy and ’ courage^ Vi>ero wholly iinabsfted, a|id lie 
thought only of schejnes to'recover his lost ground. The 
expeditions to America, if crowned with success miglit, 
he hoped, go far to retrieve his popularity. Anotlier 
scheme more extraordinary, and at the moment un¬ 
suspected, was to prevail upon the King to con.sent to a 
Rill, that at his death the Electorate of Hanover might be 
dissevered from the Crown of Eugland.'^ This project is 
recorded by the unimpeachable authority <|jf Speaker 
Onslow. • “ A little before Sir Robert Walpole’s fall, an^ 
“ as a popular act to save himself, he took me one rflay 
“ aside and s.aid, ‘ What will yon say, Speaker, if this. 
“ ‘ hand.of mine shall bring a* Message from the King to 
“ ‘ the HSuse of Commons, deciaring his consent to havin'g 
“ ‘ jfny of his family, after his own death, made by Act of 
“ ‘ Parliifinent ificapable of inheriting and enjoying the 
“ ‘ Crown and the^Electoral dominions at the same time? ’ 
“ My answer was, * Sir, it "^ill be as a Message from 
“ * Heaven.’ He replied, “ ‘ It will be done.’”t By this 
])rojcct Walpole,undoubtedly expected to gratify, not only 
tlie people’s, distbste to Hanover, but also the* King’s 
aversion to Iht Prince olf Wales. Yet, whether the diffi- 
culties at Court pioved greater than he had foreseen, or 
whether he was diverted by other and more pressing 


* To Sir Horace M^n, October Vq. 1741. ^ 

t Spt^cr Onslow’s Remarks, Coxe’s Walpole, vol. ii. p. 571, 
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afFairgf it does not appear irrat any fiirtfier progress was 
made in the^clesign. • , 

But the most surprising mojjsure to wfiich Walpole waf 
driven by his difQculties, was an application to the Pre- 
tencjer^at Rome, with the view of obtaining tlje support 
of tn% Jacobites in England. It appears that in the 
summer of 1739, iThomas Cajjtl the historian, being then 
about to undertake a journey to Rome, wastf nt?ustea Avith 
a message from Wftlpolc to the Pretender, declaring liis 
secret attachment, and*promisiiig his zeahj^s services, biit 
desiring to have s’bme assurances of James's intentions as 
^ the Church of England, and as tl^^ Princes of the 
Mouse of Hanofer. In reply Jam<‘S wrote and put into 
^le liaials oi‘'Carte a very judicious letter, in which he 
expresj,ses grfeat doubts as to ^he sincerity of Walpole’s 
good wishes, but promises that? if they shall be real and 
efl'ective they shall be duly rewarded at his restoration. 
“ I have no difficulty,” he adds, “ in putting it in your 
“ power to satisfy him authentically on the two articles 
about which he is solicitous, since, independent of his 
“ desires, I am fully resolved to protect and secure the 
“ Church of England, according to my reiterated pro 
“ mises. . . As for the Princes of the House of Ilan- 

“ over, I thank God I have no resentment agait;,st them, 
‘^n^r against any one living. I shall never repine at 
“ their living happily in their own country after I am 
“ in possession of my kingdoms; aiA should they fall into 
“•my power, upon any attempt for my restoratiofi, I shall 
“ certainly not touch a hair of their heads.” * This letter 
was delivered to Walpole*by Carte dn l)«s return, and it 
is still to be found amongst Sir Robert’# papers, endorsed 
•with his <hvn hand. No one^ I presume, will here do Wal-^ 
pole the injustice to suspect him of sincerity. His zeal 
for the Houi^ of Hanover had been proved by most emi¬ 
nent sip^jvices; and there seems little dbuht that his object 
was only, as Sunderland’^ had betm eighteen ^ar.s before, 
to catch the votes of the Jacobites at tlie 'next elections. 


* James to Mr. T. Carter July 10. 1730. Sec Appendix. Mr. 
had a #iopy of this letter, Aid of Ihc endorsernontT, amongst hisi 
^ M8S., and ought not, I think, to have suppressed all ]nentlbr,,of it in 
hijf J.ife of Walpole. 
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Nay more, it is ^ot improb!i\|ie that* like Sunderlftnd he 
may have communicated the coryeepondence^to the King. 
I am only astonished how«th!s wily statesman could ex¬ 
pect that, after his past career, the Pretender would be 
satisfied urith words, or fail to insist upon deeds. , ^ 

We find, also, that Walpole in like manner trifsd his 
skill wit3i Colonel Cecil, *v^ho, since the death of Lord 
Orrery, in^August 1737, had beccjpic one of the principal 
Jacobite** agents; and tjiat, by professing his devotion to 
the same principles, he often drew«from Cedi several im¬ 
portant secrets.* Even in the^beginnin'g of 1741, we may 
observe Carte, iij, a Idtter to the Pretender, still expressir^j 
some hope of Sir Robert’s good intentiorfS-t ^ 

Of all the reasons to be alleged in justification of Si?’ 
Robert Walpole’s pacific pplicy, there is none perhaps of 
greater weight than tile'new life and spirit which the 
Pretender and his party derived from the war. For 
several years had they been dwindling into insignificance i 
their hopes and projects, though sufficiently numerous, 
never followed by results nor claiming the notice of his¬ 
tory. But as soon as foreign states became hostile to 
England, and had therefore art interest in overthrowing 
the government, or at least disturbing the tranquillity, of 
England^ from that very moment the Jacobite conspira<^y 
assumed a more regular and settled form, and presented 
a lowering and fornpdablo aspect. I musf> now, then, 
again advert to the machinations of the exiled Prince, his 
adherents and allies; and trace the progress of thkt 
smouldering fiame which ere long burst forth in another 
civil waja 

James was stilbresiding at Rome. In 1735 his consort, 
the titular Queen Clementina, had died of asthma ami 
this event, though they had lived far from happHy* to¬ 
gether, seems tq have greatly increased his umial dejection 
both of mind and idanner. An interesting accoupUof his 

* Dr. King’s Anecdotes, p. 37. 

f Letter froijj Mr. Carte to James (received April 17. 1741). Seffe 
Appendix; 

X Boyer’s Polit. State,Vol, xlix. p. ^58. A splendid monument 
was raise^ to her meipory by Pope Benedict XIV.,Sind a medal' 
struck cfti the occasion, Stuart Medals, Ko. 55., in Sir Henry 
li^llis's Catalogue. 
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appeaiUncc and habits in %740, may be drawn from the 
Ihely letters of President des Brosses; letters which 
formerly appeared in a mutilated shjme, but of late have 
been published carrectly:—“The King of England is 
“ tr^ed here with as much respect as though he were a 
“ reaNreigning Sovereign. IJe lives in the Piazza di 
“ Sant’ Apostbli, in a large ^lalace not remarkable for 
“ beauty.* The Pope’^ soldiers mount ghard there as 
“ at Monte Cavalld, and accompany him wherfever ha 
“ goes out, which jioes*not happen often. • It is easy to 
know him for a Stuart ;J[ie has- Quite the air of that 
“/amily; talPand thin, and in his face veay like the por- 
“•traits we h^vc ih France of his father James the Second. 
‘^Jle IS also very like Marslial Berwick, his illegitimate 
“ brother, exCtept that the Marsbaljs countenance was sad 
“ and severe, while that of the Pretender is sad and silly. 
“ Ilia dignity of manners is remarkable. I never saw 
“ any Prince hold a great assembly so gracefully and so 
“ nobly. Yet, hfs life, in general, is very retiredj and he 
“ only comes for an hour to take part in the festivals 
“ which he gives from time to time, through his sons, to 
“ the ladies of Rdme. His devotion is excessive; he 
“ passes his^hole morning in prayers at the Church of 
“ Uie Holy Apostles, near the tomb of his wife. *»Of his 
“ talqpts I cannot venture fo speak positively, for^vant of 
“ sufficient iDeformation; they seem Unt moderate, yet all 
“ his conduct is reasonable'and befitting his condition. 
“ Although I have often the honour of seeing liim, he 
“ appears but for a moment on returging from churefi; 
“ he then.goes into his closet and remains tllfere till'fiinncr. 
“ He speaks little at table, but with mifch oourtesy and 
“^ood nattft^e, and withdraw.^ soon after the meal is con- 
“ eluded. He never sups at night. His tabie for dinner 
“ is always e(|Mally laid with eleven covers for the ten 
“ perso 4 S,of his family, wljp iii generaf dine "^ith tiirn; 
“ but whenever any foreign t)r Roman gegVlemen wait 
“ upon him in the morning, he most commonly asks them 
“ tb Stay dinner, and in that (^ase a corresponding pjumber 
“ of his attendants go and dine at another table, so that 

Thb was the Palazzo Muti. James "died there in 1766. See 
Melchiorri, Guidu di Romo, part ii. p. 566. 
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“ at his own the niimhor is ’uiwiiys mt* same. When ho 
“ sits down to dinner, his two Sofia, before ftiey take their 
places, go to kneel befote him and ask his blessing. To 
** them he usually speaks in English, to others in Italian 
or in Erench. 

“ Of^these two sons, the elder is called the P^nce of 
“ Wales,*the younger the*Duke of York. Both have a 
“ family look; but the face of tfie l|itter is still that of a 
'“‘handsome child. They arc amiable and graceful in 
“their manners; both showing* biit»a moderate under- 
“ standing, and lesf cultivat'd than Princes should have 
“ at their age.* They are both passionately fond of mueic, 
“ and understand it well: the eldest phiys the viq?t>nc5|llo 
“ with much skill; the youngest sings Ittilmii afrs in vl*ry 
“ good taste: once a wefk they give an oxcellenF concert, 
“ which is the best music at Rome. The English, who 
“ always swarm in this city, are most eager to have an 
“ opportunity of seeing these Prince?. The youngest, 
“ especially, is ranch lik^^d in the town, on account of his 
“ handsome face and pretty manners. Yet I hear froni 
“ those who know them both thoroughly, that the eldest 
“ has far higher worth, and is much more beloved by his 
“ friends; that he has a kind heart and a ♦ligh courage; 
“ that* he feels warmly for his family misfortunes; tand 
“ that if some day he does not retrieve them, it vwll not 
“ be for want of intrepidity. They tell ifte, that having 
“ beei%taken, when quite a stripling, to the siege of G^aeta 
“by the Spaniards, one day during the voyage his hat 
“ blcviji off in^^'th#3 sea. Thq people round him wished to 
“ recover it. cried he, ‘ do not take th4t trouble; 

“ ‘ I will some day go the same way my hal^ has gone, if 
“ ‘ things remain as they are.*”* • 

The chief Minister of James, and by far the airiest man 
at his little Caurt, was James Murray, thfi titular Earl of 
Dunbar w^hjs unworthy bfother-in-law, Lord •Ifiverness, 
had died this yt'ry year at Avignon. Soon afterwards 
one Mr. E^gar, who is mentioned in 1728 in some letters 


* The title of this^work is titalie il if a Cent Ansf and the pass^e 
I have translated is tak«n from vol. ii. p. 93—100., ed. 1836. I 
have found this work, in other paits, both acute and impartiaL 
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from having become? James’s private Secrctnrv, 

also obtained •consideral?l6 influence over him. As to 
hopes of foreign succour, the lJuke of Ormond and the 
Earl Marischal had*hastened to Madrid upon the rupture 
with i^gland, but did not find or make any very favour¬ 
able opShing in that quarter. ** ^iothing,” writes tl\e Earl, 

“ lias been intendett hero agaihst the Engysh^Govbrn- 
“ inent, which they ^notv was ibreed into the war, and 
“ which they count on as ready to fiirAvard peace as soon ‘ 
“ as th^ dare.” f But in France, the Jacobite prospects 
were oPbrighter hue. When Cardinal Floury perceived 
tiia* France must jjrobably follow Spain in*a breach with 
Ei4gland, he b«gan to lend a ready ear to the malcontents 
aiid> exile’s* and entered into their designs, with secrecy 
indeed ai»d caution, but still cy:>nsitle«’able warmth. In the 
first place, however, he paused to astertain what the 
Jacobites could effect for themselves at home, declaring 
that if they woukkfulfil their assurances, he would be no 
niggard of his aid. 

The Jacobite party in Britain, so long as peace con¬ 
tinued, was well described by Bolinghroke as “ an unor- 
“ ganized lump of inert matter, without a principle of life 
“ or action iniSt; capable of mobility, perhaps, but^more 
** dupable of divisibility, and utterly void of all power of 
“spontaneous motion.” J But war was the Promethean 
spark that kiifdled the sluggish mas^. In S<:otland an 
association in favour of the exiled family, niidcrtal»ng to 
* ri^k life and fortune, whenever a body of foreign troops 
should Tand as auxiliaries, \\as signed tn TjIO by^seven 
principal persons, namely, the Earl of Traguair, a Roman 
Catholic nol^leman ; his brother Mr. John Stuart; the 
titiTlar D^ke of l*erth; his unde Lord John I^rummond; 

* See Atterbury’t Correspondence, vol. i. p. 206. 

t Earl li^ai^'schal to James, June 21. 1740 Stiutit P,j^pers Ap¬ 
pendix. Among other points in this fetter if is inferestiflg to iil»scrve 
the Lord Marischal’s love of Plntareh, which afterwarefs •beenme one 
of thg ties of his intinuite friendship with lionsseau. Housijpau himself 
says of Plntarch, not long before bis de^ith, “ Dans le petit nonibrc de. 
“ livresque je lis quelqucfois enc%re, Pliitarquc eat celui qui m’attncho 
“ CL mo proiite 1% plus. Ce fut la flremiere lec-rpre de mon e^fance, 

*• CO BCi’a la dernii^re do ma vieillesse.” (Qu^trichie Keverie, (Luvrea, 
vol. iii. p. 272. ed. 1822.) , 

I To Sir William ^’'yndham, January 2.5, 1740 • 
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Sir James Campbell of Aufchinbreck; Lord LoVat; and 
young Locbiel. The name of Lovat may excite some sur¬ 
prise in those who remdmber his activity against the in¬ 
surgents of 1715, but this crafty and* selfish old man had 
been offended at some attempts of the Governme^ to in- 
troduqjB law and order in the Highlands; he thought also 
hisTorm^r .^rvice ill rewarded, and Seclared that he had 
not roeeived enough — a word' which, with him, always 
meant a little more than he had! What, then, were his 
feelings, when in 1736, having excited the suspicions of 
the Government, 1>3 was str4pped of the plape an<f**pension 
which he already enjoyed! Incense^, but with caution 
mastering even his most violent resimtments, he plungjcd, • 
eager, yet still dissembling, into the Jacobite Sesignsf’ 

The mind of Donailcl*Cameron, young Lochiel*, was cast 
in a far differenf'mould: full of courage, hospitality, and 
honour; a true model of that chivalrous character which 
poets have feigned, oftener than founj, in feudal chieis. 
For Ae cause of the Stuarts had the father fought and 
bled, and was now living attainted and in exile; for that 
cause, even when buoyed up by no yisions of victory, the 
son was as ready to devote the last drop of his blood, the 
last acre of his lands. An erring principte, but surely a 
most noble fidelity! His energy in war, his courtesji and 
chailty in peace, are recorded even by his political (he 
could have no private) enemies. One of'these, a courtly 
poet,<jinable to comprehend either how so excellent 5^ man 
should be shut out from Paradise, or how any person of ‘ 
Jacobite prj^ciples could ppssibly enter in, ingeniously 
solves the dif^culty by presuming that Lochfel will be¬ 
come “ a Whig in Heaven.*’ * Nowhere, Ij:hink, do our 
annals display a more striking contrast than this betvifleen 
Lovat and Lochiel. The one, hoary with age, and stand¬ 
ing on the V/3ry brink of the grave, yef trembling with 
eagernei's^for none Jbut evanesc(?nt objects; 

willing to sacrifice honour, conscience, country, nay, even, 
as we shall find hereafter, his own son, victims a{; the 
shrine of his unprincipled ambition! The other in the 
prime of manhood, with aims pernicious for the public, 
but id him most pure and lofty ; swayed ifot by placet or 


Scots’ Magazine, 1748 
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pension^ by coronets and ril^nds, but by liis own inward 
and impelling^sense of ri^ht: faithful to James, only be¬ 
cause he believed, however errcjneously, that James was 
his rightful King—only because he felt that his duty and 
devotion to the King were a part of his duty and devotion 
to thc^l^lmighty King of Kings ! 

Having formed tjieir plot, t![j(? seven leaders next de¬ 
termined to impart it to their .Prince, thr*ugli a con¬ 
fidential agent, and for this purpose they pitched upon. 
Mac Gregor, otherwise galled Drummond, .of Bohaldie. 
He wa||directed, on*his return from Borne, to make some 
stay at raris, aiid was entrusted witli% mejpiorial to Car- 
diiftl Fleury, giving an account of the design, and con- 
tafcnng^.yst ^f the Highland Chiefs well affected to the 
Stuart cause, s«ch as Sir Alexander Macdonald and Mac 
L(!od. Rome accordingly Boh*die^r^aired, and after¬ 
wards to Paris, where he was favourably received by the 
Cardinal, and where he urged his negotiation, conjointly 
with one Senipill,"calling himself Lord Scmplll, ^ this 
time James's principal manager at the Court of Ve^illes. 

With respect to England, Colonel Brett was, early in 
1740, despatched frmn Paris to confer with the Jacobite 
leaders in that country. Amongst the foremost of these 
appears to ha\^ bt'cn the Duke of Beaufort *, a young man 
of delicate health and retired habits, who indeed survived 
only tifl the spyng of 1745 — but his Jjrother, and after¬ 
wards his heir. Lord Noel Somerset, directed the powerful 
, infiutnee of tiiat family in the Western counties? Sir 
Watkin Wynn answered for North Wale^; in London? 
Lord Barrymore and Colonel Cecil, at Oxtordf Dr. Wtlliam 
King, Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, were stirring agents. 
Bu^ perhapsf the most active of the party was Sir John 
Hinde Getton, member for the county of Cambridge, a 
gentlcmaw of o^ family and large estate: h^ had sat in 
Parliament ever since the time‘of Queen Anne,^ was not 
undistinguished as a speakdt, and s6 zealous TTacobite 
that he used to make an annual progress throughout 
England, to maintain the .spirit of his friends.** On the 
28th of March Lord Semyill writes, tliat Colonel Brett 
ha^ returned from England, arMl repdrts ** Shipped timid; 

Sec Coxe’s Life of Lord Walpole, p.^276. 
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“ Sir John fliAde Cotton others, but answers 

“ clearly for himself; Sir Wat^iu Wynn lifarty, and may 
“ certainly be depended pn,”* 

In little more than two months a^ter Colonel Brett^s 
return, .Lord Barrymore undertook a Jacobite mission 
from London to Paris, and was admitted, togetjlm- with 
Lord Sempill, to an auflj,ence of Cardinal Kleur 3 \ Tlio 
Minister gave them a gracious reception, listened with 
pleasure to their account of affairs fit home, and promised 
to send a friend of his own to England, in order to obtain 
still fuller and more authentic informlition for higjpoiirt.l 
In a few days inot’e we find Lord Barrymore to 

return, and the Marquis de Clermont the person selected 
by the Cardinal for the secret English missiciv * It ^dso 
appears that Sir John^Hinde Cotton waft to rpnaiii in 
London throughout tfi^ summer, as the channel of com¬ 
munication with James’s friends; and that Shippen, whom 
the public voice still proclaimed as the great leader of the 
Jacobjips, was thought by them so wedk us to be left out 
of alr^ieir consultations. ^ Shippen, at this time, was 
sixty-eight, and his energy, perlmps, much impaired. 
But, as it.seems to me, even his earlier reputation grew 
niucli more from his courage, his incorimptibility, his 
good Jiuuioured frankness of purpo.se, tnau from any 
superior eloquence or talent. Horace Walpoj.e, the 
younger, describes ,his speeches as spirited in sentiment, 
but generally uttered in a* low tone of voice, with too 
great fapidity and with his glove held before his molith § 
certainly nojt the portrait of a great orator! luis said 
that he had same^skill in poetry, yet it does not seem that 
he was known «r prized by any eminent men without the 
House of Commons. His father was rector «f Stockport, 
and his paternal inheritance had been small ^ he ac- 

4 

* letter Lord Sem^ill, March 28. 1740. Stuart Papers. The 
Bight IIonT C.^ W. Wynn has Kinmy communicated to me this, and 
the if&lowing extracts or summanes, which lie made at Carlton Ilousc 
from Sempip's Letters of 1740. I could find none of tlicse in -tlieir 
place at Windsor. 

t of Lord SempUl, June 6.1740. Stuart Papers. 

j L^ter of Lord ^enipill, June 13. 1740. Stuarft Papers. 

^ Communicated to Aiichdeacon Coxe. Memoirs of Walpole, vol.i. 
p. 672. 
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quired, Jiowcver, an ‘aiApli^ fortune by ln3rriage. His 
wife was extremely penjirious, and as a relation gently 
expressed it, ^with a peculiarity in temper,”* and un¬ 
willing to mix in society; she was much noticed by 
Queen Caroline, bul steadily declined all connection with 
the Sliippen, himself, like Pulteney, was not free 

from the odious taint of avarife: when not attending 
Parliament, he lived chiefly in. a hired hewse''on Rich¬ 
mond Mill; and it ie remarkable that neither 9f these 
distinguished politicians,,though each wealtliy, possessed 
that cyi^' pride ano^ delight of an English gentleman— a 


coiintr^cat.'j:, 

th September, this year, it appears that the Marquis de 
Ctermoftt^Jiad^ returned from his secret mission, and that 
his reports wwe favourable to Jthe Jacobite designs 
and in iJeceiuber, after the Empefor’s death had given 
new ground and probability of war, Cardinal Fieury was 
so far wrought upon as to promise positively that if Bo- 
Jialdie could bring full assurances from those who ma- 
niiged the Clans, the Irish brigade in France shitild be 
forthwith transported to Scotland, with the arms and am¬ 
munition required. Jn that case he also undertook to use 
endeavours with the Government of Spain to send an- 
prlier body oi^ troops from thence, with the Earl Maris- 
ehal?§ Such a project was indeed already entertaiiie<l 
by the* Spanis]j, or at least apprehended by the Britisli 
Court. • 


, Even from this outline it will be perceived h<^ un- 

wearied» how extensive, and how formidable was tlfb 

• ® - 

• 

* From her grand-nephew, Judge Willes. Cost’s Walpole, vol. i. 
p. 673. Shipppn survived her several years in full possession of her 
tbrttine. • ^ 

f This Tact, ns regards Shippen, is stated in Coxe’s Walpole, Ht 
supra. As regard# Pulteney, I find it in a letter frcip? Pope to Swif), 
of May 17, y39. > Swift’s Work^ vol xix. p 291) , 

I Jxjtter of Lord Senipill, Sept. a. ^740. *Stuart PapSrsi! 

§ Letter of Lord Scmpill, December 19. 1740. Stuart-Paper# 

II V The troops in Gallicia publicly declared they we^p to be em- 
“ ployed under the Duke of Orn»ond. wlio was then in Spain, in a ^ 
“ descent upon England.” (Tiitdal’s Hist, yol, Viii. p. 459.)t Sir John 
Nwris was sent ^ut with a squadron to defeat^this design, |nd the 

• Dulie of Cumberland sailed with him as 14 volunteer: however, the 
Sj)aniard 8 found ample employ munj for their force in South Americ^u 
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JacoMte conspirticy. Yct,*a|f th^t moment, and fjpr years 
before, the existence of any such conspiracy was stubbornly 
denied by the Patriots,” in Opposition ; they maintaining 
that it was a mere chimera and device of Ministers to 
justify Djilitary preparations, a standing army, and the 
final establishment of despotic power. Daniel !]^|prfteney 
— a brother of William, bf the same principles, and pre¬ 
vented odly Jby his early death from attaining similar 
political distinction — used to say* that the Pretender 
would never ^ubdue us, but hi^ name would! * These 
mock-patriots, so jealous, as they seenfed, of Brituk liber¬ 
ties, were undoubtedly in effect — perhaps some^iea in 
intention — the best allies and patrons^f the Jacobite^. 

For the Jacobites themselves, their coursb, tjioftgh lia* 
more direct and manly, was still less reasopable. Consi¬ 
dering the mildness * adid moderation of the ’reigning 
family, Ave may wonder at their irreconcilable resent¬ 
ment ; and our surprise will augment, if we reflect on 
the feeble and bigot character of the Prince whom they 
were so eager to enthrone. To place at the head of the 
Church of England one of its most bitter and unchang¬ 
ing adversaries — such was the aim ®f men who believed 
or boasted themselves the best, nay, the only real, friends 
of that. Church! Every successive year, as it increased 
the difficulty of a Revolution — as it heightened •the 
necessity to wade at this object through torrents of blood, 
and that blood our fellow, countrymen’s — added, as 1 
conceife, to the responsibility and moral guilt ofi the 
attempt. And,while I revere and wish to do jugtice to 
the high motires bf many Jaeobites, I cannot but strongly 
condemn the false political idolatry of all. 

* Lord BoKngbroke to Sir William Wyndham, frov«inbnr 18. 
178«. 
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CHAPTER XXIL . 

As the South American Colonies had gireti tile iirsi im¬ 
pulse to the war with Spain, so was it against them that 
its chief exertions were directed. Their weakness, it was 
thought would affdbd an ea^ conquest, and their wealth 
a rich^ooty.. Two squadronS were adbordjpgly equipped; 
till one under Gbmmodore Anson to sail round Cape 
Kjj rn rilie the shores of Peru; the other under Ad¬ 

miral Vernoft to attack Porto ^Bello and the Eastern 
coast, fiach of these expedit>ons*v/lll cjpmand $ind reward 
a particular detail. 

George Anson, commander of the firsf, and afterwards 
Lord Anson, desserves to be held forth as a mpdel to 
British seamen of what may be accomplished by industry, 
by courage, by love of their profession. He was born of 
a family at that peniod new and obscure, nor had he the 
advantage of distinguished talents*. - After his expedition, 
.it used to b# said of him that he had been roimd the 
wofld but never in it: he was dull and unready on land; 
slow fn business, and sparing of speech. But he had un¬ 
daunted bravery, steady applictltion, \nd cool judgment; 
he punctually followed his instructions, and zealouily dis¬ 
charged his duty; and by these- qualities — qualitits 
within the attainment of alU— did he Ase |o well-earned 
honours and bequeath an unsullied renoWii.* 

It is from* Lord Anson’s papers, but by the pen of Mr. 
A/V^alterp his Chaplain, that afi accurate andL interesting 
narrative of the expedition has been transipitted to pos¬ 
terity. The ^ips assigned for this service were the 
Centurion*of 60 guns, and*40tJ men^ the Gloucester and 
Severn, each of 50 guns and. 300 men, the'Pearl df 40 
guns, the Wager of 28, and the Trial sloop of .8. Great 

• • 

^ See Lord '\^aldegrave’8 Memdirs, p. ^5. In Rousseau’s fiction, 
l^rd Anson expands to capitainc, un sMdat, un pilbte, un 
“ sage, un grand homme 1 ” (Nouvelle Ilfloiso, partie iv. lettre a.l 
VOL. III. * D 
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<lifficultj and (ieiay, howover^irtuoK. -jdace in tlie n^nning 
of this squadron, for want of tlyj fuller powers, which 
Walpole had in vain solicited From the House of Com¬ 
mons. Thus far, therefore, no blame can attach to the 
Minister * but, on another point withm his own control, 
he may be justly charged with want of knowlejJ^ or 
consideration. Instead of embarking a regiment of foot 
as at* firsf dqpigned, it was declared that 500 out-pen- 
signers of Chelsea should be eollacted instead of it, 
though these qien were utterly disabled by age or -wounds 
from even a common or less laborious jpervice. Tim First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Sir diaries Wagei\ con cuffed in 
the representations made by Anson on this subject; btit 
tlic opinion of both was overruled, as it sffein^^ iby th# 
Prime Minister.* But, further still, \vhen»thc poor ifi- 
yalids came on board' tkcy were found to be ohly 259 
instead of 500, for all those who had limbs and strength 
to walk out of Portsmouth had deserted! “ Indeed,” says 
an eye-witness, “it is dilRciilt to conceive a more moving 
“ scene than the embarkation of these unhappy veterans. 
“ They w^crc themselves extremely averse to the service 
“ they were engaged in, and fully apprised of all the 
“ disasters they were afterwards exposed to ; the appre- 
“ honsi^ns of which were strongly marked b^ the concern 
“ that appeared in their countenances, which was mix-ed 
“ with no small degree of indignation, to be thus hdrried 
“ from their repose*' into afatiguing employ, to which 
“ neith^Lr the strength of their bodies, nor the vigour, of 
“ >tlicir minds, were anyways proportioned, and ^hen, 
“ without seeing the hicc of oan enemy, or in the least 
“ promoting thg success of tlie enterprise they wore en- 
“ gaged in, they would, in all probability, uselessly perish 
“ by lingering and painfuPdiseases; and this, ton, after 
“ they had sppnt the activity and strength of their youth 
“ in their country’s service.” 

From tKit first deficiency, ‘from contradictory orders, 
and from various other circumstances of mismanagement, 
al)ovc half a year had been wasted, and it was not till 
the 18th of September, 1740, that the squadron W'eighod 

L i; 

* Walter’s Narrative of Lord Anson’s Voyage, p. 9. ed. 174^ 
8va 
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anclioi»from St. ITeWn's. VTliej- touched^ at Madeira, re¬ 
freshed theiftselves at* Catherine’s on the coast of 
Brazil, and in March, 1741, safely crossed the streights 
of Le Mairo. “ 4^8 these streights,” ob^erves the Chap¬ 
lain^ “are often considered as the boundary be4\vecn tlie 
“ Atf^tic and Pacific Oceans, wo could not help flatter- 
“ ing ourselves tliat tlie great^f ditriciilties of cjpf pj^-^sage 
“ were now at an end, and hence we indulged our imagi- 
“ nations in those tomantic schemes, which thef fancied 
“ possession of the Chilian gold and Peruvian silver 
“ migli^ be conccTved to inspire. These joyous ideas 
“^were heightened by the brightnossf and*serenity of the 

“sky .•Thus we ti*avorsed the«e memorable 

•^treTgjTrf:s ignorant of the dreadful calamities that were 
“ then jinpewding and just rea^y to break upon ns ; ig- 
“ norant tliat the time drew iffeilr \%hen the squadron 
“ would be separated, never to unite again, and tltat this 
“ day of our passage was tlie last cheerful day that tlie 
“ greatest part Of ns would ever live to enjoy.” * It 
appears that tlie delays in England had brought them 
to the most stormy and perilous season for doubling Cape 
Horn. On leavings Streights Le IMaire they were imme¬ 
diately assailed by a tremendous tempest; the sea ran 
mountain high; and the oldest sailors on board were 
foi^hed to confess that what they liad hitherto called 
storms were«mere gentle breezes cqpiparod to the vio¬ 
lence of these windai< What added to their danger was 
thdr inequality, and the deceitful lulls they afforded, 
suddonly interrupted by such quick and violent motiorfr, 
that the men were in pcrp(?tual peril b«ng dashed to 
pieces against tlie decks or sides of the ships. Thus 
w^re seveml men killed and others greatly injured: one, 
for example, breaking his thigh, and anotlier his collar 
bone twice, ^ioreover, these blasts generally brought 
with tly?!^ a great quantity bf snow arift sleet, which 
cased the rigging and fruz^tli« sailf, thus renfl^ung them 
and the cordage apt to snap upon the sli^iftest strain, 
and which also benumbed and disabled many of the 
people, even to the mort^ying of their toes and fingers, 
'^'he ships s^so, by labouriiig in* these high Iteas, liad 

Lord An8on'§ Voyi^e, p. 106. 
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jfi’owii loose in their upper wdrks, sO that they letcin the 
water at every scam, and scarccvauy of the*officers ever 
slept in dry beds. , 

For many days did the squadron strqggle against these 
dangers amd hardships, in the meanwhile striking to the 
southward, and having tljpn advanced, as they beiilfved, 
near ^en* degrees to the we^ward of Ti^rra del Fuogo, so 
as to compcnsSite the drift*of the eastern current. Thus, 
tlien, oif once more steering north, •they fully expected, 
within a few days, to enter a ne\Y scene, and experience 
the proverbial tranquillity of the Pacific ocean. IJut the 
ease proved far ptheAvise. Tfiey unexpectedly discovered 
land, which they found to be Cape Noir,«a point of Tierfa 
del Fuego; the surprising strength of the curfentf^ Ifavi^ 
thus borne them back to,the eastward nearly seven hun¬ 
dred miles more th^n the^ had reckoned. Instead, there¬ 
fore, of enjoying a summer climate and more tranquil sea, 
their prows were again turned to the antarctic pole, again 
to contend with those fearful storms they had so lately 
encountered; and in this second cruise they underwent 
a new calamity in the total separation of the squadron, 
which had hitherto been kept together, though with dif¬ 
ficulty, by guns fired almost every half hour from the 
commodore’s ship, the Centurion. It only Remained for 
each vessel to shift for itself, and endeavour to reach Vho 
island of Juan Ferpandez, which Anson, yrith prhdent 
forethought, had previously#assign^ as a point of ren¬ 
dezvous. c 

•The Centuriojn, now left alone, was beset with renewed 
hiirricjfncs, especially upon the 22nd of May: **,at which 
time,” says Mr. iVaUer, “the fury of all the storms which 
“ we had hitherto encountered seemed to haws combined 
“ for our destruction.” * They escaped these dangers, 
but had st'dltuo cause for self-congratulation, for, even 
when the shipF shot along the more quiet waves of the 
Pacific, it‘*bbre within»it an«activc principle of dlslruction 
—that sea^ plague, the scurvy. In our days, when me¬ 
dical science has done so much to tame and subdue that 
dreadful disease, we may feel surprise at the violence of 
its formet fury. We tead amongst its symptoms on this 

Lord Anson’s Voyage, p. 148. 
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occasion, of putrid levers/ pleurisies, the jaundice, and 
extreme rheumatic paiAa; a difficulty of breathing, ulcers 
of the worst kitted, attended with rotten bones, and yield¬ 
ing to no remedies; a re-opening of the scars of old 
wounds ; nay, strangest of all in British sailcfi^, “ a dis- 
“ position to be seized with drq^idful terrors on the slight- 
“ est accidents.” * We are toW that the patients, though 
confined to their hammocks, sometimes cofitinued to bear 
the appearance of health; for they ate and drank*hearrily, 
were cheerful, and tallied in a loud strong tone of voice ; 
and yet, on their being tl^* least ipoved, though it was 
only from ohh part of the ship to the other, and that in * 
^heir#hammocks, they immediately expired; and that 
(Others,'^lio confided in their seeming strength, and at¬ 
tempted to rise, died before could well reach the 
deck. If any reader should suspect exaggeration in these 
details, lie will find them mournfully confirmed* by the 
list of deaths. Jn the first month that the disease ap¬ 
peared the Centurion lost forty-three men, in the second 
month nearly double that number; and before they 
reached the land above 200 had died, and so many were 
ill, that no more than six fore-mast men in a watch could 
be mustered capable of duty. Ere long, too, there was 
a#deficiency of fresh water; and the island which they 
sought — a small speck in a boundless sea—for some 
time eluded*their research: once, wdicii seen, it was mis¬ 
taken for a cloud on’^the horizon, and passed by. At last, 
on the 10th of June, they approached and ancliored at 
the fliuch desired port, being then so %cble and exhausted 
that a few days longer a! sea would prftbably have de¬ 
stroyed them altogether. * 

• The island of Juan Fernandez (so called from a 
Spaniard who had formerly obtained a grflnt of it) was 
then uninhaWted, though aljpunding in^ all the gifts of 
nature^that could tempt the residence of man. Aromatic; 
woods clothe its sides, crystal sprfngs gusl/from its val- 
lejs; it produces many kinds of exeelleht h^rbs, and the 
sea around it teems wi'th the greatest variety of fish. In 
extent it is about live leagues Ipn^ and two broad. It 
lhad once b^en dwelt in by Alex^ander. Selkirk,’a^Scottish 
sailor, who had been left behind* by his ship, and lived 
alone, until t^ken up by another 8ome,years^fterwardfe. 
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This real Crusoe haa puDiismea a mosi curious l.ccount 
of’ his hermit’s-life; and the a€«uracy of his statements 
Vv'as verified by a little incident that afforded great plea¬ 
sure — as a countryman’s token in a fcir distant and so¬ 
litary laial — to tlie Centurion’s crew. He says that, as 
he ohen caught more go^s than he wanted, he sometimes 
mark|jd*tl)eir ears and lot tiiem goytliis being about 
thirty-two yc^irs before the Centurion arrived at the 
island. ' Now it so happened, that*tho very first goat 
killed by thc» sailors, — a patriarch ^of “ an exceeding 
“ majestic beard, and most ^venerfible aspect,” had his 
ears slit, from#whence tliey rightly coiictilded that Jie 
must have been one of the hermit’s Irttle %>ck. ^Thesp 
goats were, indeed^ no small resource to the huftgry saa- 
inen ; thev also ate seal’sk.flesli, which they Hid not relish 
at first, but afterwards calling it lamb among themselves 
— such is the power of names upon the multitude! — 
thought it very palatable.* Of still more service were 
the wild herbs to the siek, who were carried to land and 
placed under touts; yet the healthy Averc so few, that 
though the officers Avorked alike Avith the men, it Avas 
Avith the utmost diflioulty that this rcTnoval Avas effected. 
Above a dozen died in the boats, on being e^^posed to the 
fresh air. Now, hoAvever, the disease rapidly abated, fyid 
a few weeks sufficed to restore the survivors* to ♦their 
AA'onted strength anck vigour. * 

But Avhere Avas tin?, rest of'^the squadron ? A fcAv day.s 
after tlfb Centurion arrived the Trial sloop: it had been 
in*like manner affljeted Avith the scurvy, and so severely, 
that at*'last oifly the Captain* the Lieutenant, and three 
men were able stand by the sails. But even tliese 
sufferings Avere light Avhen^compared with tftoso of the 
Gloucester, which came in Adew shortly af'terAvardif: they 
had been for#some time at the small allowance of one 
pint of Avajer to each man fog tAventy-four hoyrg; they 
liad already^hroAvn oVerboftrd tAVo thirds of their crew; 
and of thosd that remained alive scarce any Avere capable 
of duty, except the officers and their servants. The pdbr 
Chelsea pensioners *av ere of c«ir.se among the eaidiest 
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victim? : every one of tlienl had perished. * In fact there 
was no longer strength •sufficient to navigate the ship; 
and, though some of the Contarion’s men were sent out 
to it in boats, it was twice driven off the island by winds 
or currents; and above a month elapsed befofe it could 
be brought to anchor, or the survivors be landed to re¬ 
cover and refresh •themselves.* • * . 

Some weeks later they wbre also jofned by their 
victualler, the Anna Pink. Of the remaining sliips the 
Pearl and Severn Jiad suffered so severely in the storms, 
4hat, as afterwards appeared, they Jiad put back to the 
Brazils, and'tJbok no furtlier part in the expedition. The 
l^te of the last sliip, the Wager, was most disastrous of 
aM: it wrecked on a small desert'island to the south¬ 
ward oi> Chiloe. The crow (149 jn number) were saved 
from the waves, but instantly exposed to still more dire 
distress; many of them perishing miserably from want 
of food. Moreov;er, tlie men conceived tliat by the loss 
of the ship the authority of the Captain had ended : the 
Captain, on liis part, was of no kind or conciliatory 
temper; and thus mutiny soon came in to embitter tlie 
anguish of famine! The sailors, at length seizing the 
long boat, steered away with the view of passing the 
sti^pights of Magellan; and, nearly impossible aS it was 
deemed, after a most surprising navigation, some of 
them, to th(? number of thirty, did actually reach Rio 
Grande, in Brazil. But afr&id of being tried for^niutiny 
in *tengland, should their Captain ever be present to con¬ 
front* them, they had insisted on leayiirg him on slidre 
when they began their voyage, and witlt^iiim tlie Lieu¬ 
tenant, the Surgeon, and the two MidAipmen. One of 
these last,*the Honourable John Byron, has left a well- 
writteft narrative of his sufferings and adventures on this 
occasion: he «,fterwards rose to the i*ank ^f Admiral in 
the Britkli navy, cormna^jde^ in the West Indies, and 
survived till 1798, but is beSt known as tl^e grandfather 

of the celebrated poet.| The same frarikne.'^s, tlie same 

• • 

* Sec Lord Anson’s Voyagp, p. 223. In<he Centurion there had 
airvivcd only fc>ur! * • • 

^ t Lord Byron has made great use of th« real inoiile»ts of the 
Wager’s Shipwreck for that in his Don Jhan, as, indeed, is observed 
by himself (canto ji. stanza 187.)? 

D 4 
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energy, the same love ot entci*pnse and of distmction, 
appear both in the siro.and the»#on; hut Miile the spirit 
of the former was restrained by tlie rules, and yet 
quickened by tlie impulse, of the public service, the 
latter wfts assailed by the temptations of early wealth 
and the opportunities qf unlimited indulgence. Thus 
did tjiai great genius sink*into errors'and failings ‘Which 
his grandsire*nev er knew'; thus liis life, if more glorious, 
was far'lesS long, less happy, less truly honourable. Well 
and widely wfts it said, by a true pii^ctical philosopher, 
that next to religioij the mo|t important principle in life 
is to have a pursuit \ * Yet the contrast bf the Byrcwis 
may show that a profession, where the duties arf 
and indispensable, is better still than a jgursftft whiteh 
may be taken up or lajd»asido at pleasure. • 

The four officere of the Wager lett behind (for the fifth 
had sunk beneath liis sufferings) contrived, by the assiat- 
ance of some Indians, after surmounting many perils and 
enduring extraordinary hardships, to make their way to¬ 
wards the Spanish settlements. The country they passed 
is described by Byron most di&mal: “ a deep swamp, 
“ in which the woods may be rather said to float than 
“ grow; so that, except a range of defoemed broken 
“ rock^ which form the sea coast, tlie traveller camioc 
find sound footing any where.” f On reachingflie csland 
of Chiloe they surrendered themselves to tiie Spaniards, 
who treated them at first NVith much pomp and affe^ta- 
|ion ofmilitary prowe-ss. Tiuis, on being carried to the 
town of Castro,fhe boats all lay upon their oarS, and 
** there' was a^reat deal of ceremony used in huiling and 
asking for thb keys, as if it had been a regular forti- 
“ fication. After some tinpe we landed, but could Sfce 
“ neither ga*fces nor walls, nor any thing that had *the ap- 
pearance of ^ garrison. , As we Walked«up a steep hill 
‘‘ into thee town, the way wj^s lined with men^ who had 
** broomstict^ upon llicir hhoulders instead of muskets, 
“ and a li^hte(f match in their hands. When we came 
“ to the Corregidor’s house, we found it full of people. 
He was an old man, very^ tali, with a long cloak on, a 

* Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmonia, p. 270. 
f Byron’s Narrative, p. 96. ed. 18^. , 
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tie-w%, and a spada of immense length by his side* 
“ and received us in gr6{lt state and form.” * The same 
evening they -were transferredjp in the hope) as was al¬ 
leged, of their religious conversion, to the Jesuits’ Col- 
lege^ where they passed eight days, with at least the 
benefit of regular meals after tJieir long famine. “ We 
“ used to keep clo^ to our celte till the bell rangYos din- 
“ ncr, when we were conducted into a hall, wfiere there was 
one table for the lathers and another for us* *After a 
‘ very long Latin prayer we sat down and*ate what was 
‘ put before us, without a single wojd passing on either 
wde, and as %oon as we had finished thtfi*e was another 
•*long«prayw, which, however, did not appear so tedious 
‘ fts thG*?irst^ and then we retired to our cells again.” 
rii(‘se Latin prayers, and a strict^ssarcli for any valuables 
they might have left (no doubt with tlife kind view to de¬ 
tach their minds from worldly things), were thd only 
steps taken towards tlio great object of reclaiming tliem 
from heresy. On being sent, Imwever, to the main land 
of Chili, tliey experienced much courtesy and generosity 
from the Spaniards^ and were allowed to reside at large 
upon their parole, until the conejusion of a cartel gave 
them liberty 4o return to England. 

The tempests which bad wrecked the Wager an*d scat¬ 
tered ♦he^otlier ships wcre,'howcver, so far serviceable to 
them, tliat th^'V produced still more effcet upon Vsquadron 
fitted out from Spain to piirsyie and-attack them^ This 
S(|uadron, commanded by Don Joseph Piz}ii,T 0 , and con¬ 
sisting of fi\c Lships of the lin6 with^ ^‘egiment of in¬ 
fantry on*board, had arrived at St. Catherine’s only four 
days after Anson had left it. Beydnd tJape Horn they 
AvPre, like him, buffeted by 4he winds and waves: two 
ships perished; and the others, though escaping ship¬ 
wreck, and ex#mpt from scurvy, s^uffered ijidst grievously 
from faitiitie, having, through^the qpgHgence^o|[* the pur- 

Byron’s Narrative, p. 154. On another oCt*ai>ion there wos an 
alami of an English landing. Upon which, iays Byron, “fbo Governor 
“ of Chaco mounted his horse mdc'hack^vU^^^s and forwards, say- 

that ho \|pald give the EttgM.^h a 'vrarin rt'reptiou.'meaning, 1 
suppose, that he would have left them a gd&d nre in hiS house ; 
** for I turn ceitain he would soon have boi'n in the woods, if he had 
“ isccu any thing UkU an English ship coming in.’fc (P. 173*) 
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veyors, left Spain with very scanty supplies. Slich was 
their distress, that rats, when* they could* he caught on 
board, were sold for foifr dollars each ; and. on one oc¬ 
casion, the death of a sailor was conoealed for some days 
by his brother, who during that time lay in the same 
liammwk with the corp*e, only to receive the dead man’s 
allowance of provisions.** In this nftserable plight, Pi- 
zarro, ^so far‘from pursuing his enemy, w'as glad to re- 
* trace his steps and seek relief in the Rio do la Plata. 

At Juan Fernandez, meanwhile, i^son continued em¬ 
ployed in refreshipg his njen and refitting his ships. 
Having taken* out the stores and brokeif bp the Ai*na 
Pink, he had three vessels left, but f5und ^he sufvivop 
amount only in all to 835 ; a number greatly itiSuffici«nt 
for the manning the (Je»turion alone. Nofliingidaunted, 
however, liis thoughts and those of his men turned rather 
to the hoyje of triumph than to the remembrance of dis¬ 
asters. It was the beginning of September before their 
preparations w;pre completed. On the 8th they espied a 
sail to the north-east, which they hoped might prove 
another of their squadron ; but finding it steer away from 
the island, and concluding it to be a Spaniard, they forth¬ 
with sent all hands on board the Centurion, heaved 
anchof, and gave chase. At night they lost sight of tj^eir 
object, nor could they discern it again the next day, so 
that, giving up th« pursuit, they preparedf to return to 
Juan j|rernand‘‘Z. Now, hbwever, they were agreeably 
surprised by the appearam.‘e of a sliip, different from* the 
one they had at first perceived : upon this they immedi¬ 
ately Core dot^'n ; it was overtaken without difficulty and 
seized without Resistance ; and it proved to be the Nu- 
estra Senora del Monte Csymelo, a merchanfrnan, boryid 
from Callad to Valparaiso. Her cargo was of su'gar and 
broad cloth,* but comprised several chcits of wrought 
silvef an^^dollars, while thp news obtained,ftrom the 
prisoners wgs scarcely IcsS acceptable. Now first were 
tlie Englisti informed that Pizarro had been forced back 
into the ^io de la Plata, with the loss of two of*his 
largest ships; that ap embargo had been laid upon all 
the slipping by.the V'icerdy of Peru, in the month grd' 


' Lord ArisoiiVVoyagc, p. 31. 
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IMay preceding, from *in apprehension that Anson might 
arrive about tJiat period * but that on the account sent 
overland by Pizarro of his o\vn*distres8e8, part of whicli 
tliey knew that English squadron must also have 
experienced, and on their having no news of it for eight 
months after it was reported to ^lave sailed fi*om St. Ca¬ 
therine’s, they were convinced* tliat it must eifliJir Jiave 
perished or put back, and, tlierefore, on the earnest ap- 
jdication of the merdTiaiits, the embargo had beeiT lately, 
taken off. • • 

With this prize, andwitl^lhc prospect thus afforded 
of /naking more, did Anson steer back tc^ Juan Fernan¬ 
dez. It is ^rnar^ablo that, when the Spaniards in the 
(Ti^'mefo^saw the Trial sloop at anchor, they expressed 
their astonislTtiient that the C<jmmodore, after all his 
fatigues and hardships, shoOld fta*vo tad the industry, 
besides refitting his other ships, to build this new one; 
and it was with great difficulty they could bo prevailed 
on to believe that it had come from England with the 
rest of the squadron ; they insisting that it was impos¬ 
sible such a bauble could pass round Cape Horn, while 
the best ships of SpJlin were compelled to put back. 

Anson no^^ determined, from the information he had 
received, to separate his ships and employ them in dis¬ 
tinct g-uises, so as to increase the chance of captures. 
According to*this I’esolution, the Tri^il, ere long, fell in 
witli a Spanish merchant vi^ssel, so large that it liad 
ofteh been m.anned and fitted out by the V^ieeroy oT Peru 
as a man-of-war. The Trial, on the ^contrary, was 
small and* so low in the water, that the Spaniard! were 
at first superstitiously alarmed at seeing* nothing but a 
eland of saiF without any ship^in pursuit of them ; how¬ 
ever, tbfey soon recovered their spirits; for, altering their 
course in the i»ight, and shutting up theii> windows to 
prevent 4 Hiy of their lights ^rom being seen, thqv thfjught 
themselves secure. But a small cfevico in *oiie of tlie 
sliutters baflied their precaution: through tliiS the Cap- 
taiit of the Trial perceived a light which he chifeed, until, 
coming within gunshot, Iwj alarmed them with a broad- 
siijiti and compelled them tcF suiTcndei;. This’ capture 
proved of great advantage to the •expedition ; for, the 
Trial having become dismasted and leaky, it was judged 
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necessary to scuttle and sinlt her, transferring ‘her crew 
and stores to her prize, and ft<wnmissioni&g the latter as 
a new frigate in His IVlajesty’s service* The Centurion 
was no less fortunate, taking two merchant ships with 
cargoes of considerable value. 

Among the prisoners! made in this last capture was 
onCt, John Williams, an Irish vagrant of indifferent cha¬ 
racter, callihg himself a pedlar, and being probably'a 
thiefhe was in rags, and had just been released from 
the prison of Paita. Yet this man, Jby a singular turn of 
fortune, now decided the di?stiny of the town which had 
Bo lately lield% him in its dungeons. Fof it was he who 
informed the Comidodore that a Spanish iressel, hav^pg • 
seen the Gloucester, had by this time given thfe alarm to 
the whole coast—th-^t^n ^press had been sent to Lima 
—that the entire En^ish squadron was supposed to he 
at hand—that the Royal Intendant at Paita, apprehend¬ 
ing an attack, was busily employed in i;emoving. the King’s 
treasure and his own to an inland town. Anson, per¬ 
ceiving from this news that no further prizes w'ould be 
found at sea, and allured by the accounts which Williams 
also gave of the great wealth of Paila, and of its defence¬ 
less condition, resolved to laud his men And assail that 
place.^ He was so near it, that the execution ensued the 
very night after the design. * 

The town of Paita is built on a most bkrren soil, con¬ 
sisting only of sand and sla'te; the houses are but grqund- 
floors, the walls constructed of split cane and mud, and 
the roofs tliateli^d with leavcjs; an architecture," which, 
however sli^t, is sufficient for a climate whdre showers 
are considered*a prodigy; so .that we are t^ld some rain 
falling in 1728 l^ad ruiqed a ^reat number of buUdifigs, 
which moiflderied away, and, as it were, melted l^efore it. 
The |town ifsglf was opep, and had onlj*a small fort for 
its dlfenaq^ Such being the fveakness of the p4aee, Anson 
conceived^that his boats would be sufficient to attack it, 
and accordingly he manned them with 58 picked men, 
and entrusted them to L^ieutenarit Brett* Had he appeared 
in slight with his'sh^ts^ they "might, as he apprehended, 
have given the inhabitants the alarm from tb considerable 
distance, and allowed them leisure to remove their most 
valuable effects. Brett and his boats, pn the contrary, 
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approacfcing in the night, had already entered the moutli 
of the bay befyre they discovered; — then first they 

heard a cry i.os pkrkos iNGLicsEg ! “ the English dogs are 
coming;’^—then fii;,st they saw several lights hurrying to 
and fro in the fort, and other marks of general commotion. 
The Spaniards had time to load |everal of their cannon, 
and to point them, towards themnding place; and the 
first shot passed close to one of .the boats, whistling*just 
over the heads of thfe crew: tlie English, howev»r, only^ 
plied their oars with redoubled ardour, and had dis¬ 
embarked before tTie second gun was fired. Having 
entered one the streets tvhich pft)tec|j|C’d them from 
further fire, ^and formed themselves into a body, they 
]'fl|Jied*f4)irward with drums beating, ajid loud shouts 
the Plar^i, or^rincipal square, which the-fort formed 
one side, and the Governor’s house**^ aq^ither. On enter¬ 
ing the Pla^a the sailprs received a volley from the mer¬ 
chants, who owned the treasure then in the town, and 
wlio, with a few others, had ranged themselves in a gallery 
that surrounded the Governor’s house; but no sooner was 
tlieir fire returned than they fled in confusion. The 
English then divided into two parties, the one to attack 
the fort, Avhich the garrison (only one weak company) 
forsook at their approach without resistance; th(i other 
to seije the Governor. This, dignitary had however 
already fled, <lisplaying but little of the true Spanish 
gallantry, in either sense of that woref; for he had sprung 
frorfl bed and escaped half naked without thought care 
of his.wife, whom he ,had married but thyee or four days 
before, and whom he now'kfft behind h1m.< 

Sixty English sailors were" now ther*fore the undis¬ 
puted mastt?rs of this towii. Mean^\dlile the CommodPre, 
in exp«5tation of the issue, had,'after some dtlay, steered 
his ship towaBjJs the harbour, and had the joy as lie ap¬ 
proached see the British, colours flyintf from thj^flag- 

Thc word House seems more appropriate in ttfese towns 'than 
their ^vourite tenn of Paiace, At Castro Mr. Byron-obfurves, “ TJie 
“ soldiers upon oui\ journey bad gjven ns a pompous account of El 
“ Palach del JRcy, as they styleft the Gpv'cjnor’s HonSe, atid tlietefore 
‘%ve expected to see something veV rnagnifioem;\b«t it was nothing 
“ better than a huge thatched.barn partitiojjcd on into several rooms,” 
Narrative, p. 159. 
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Stair of the fort. A fresh band ©f British, all eager f<Jr booty, 
now poured on shore. Neither 4 )ublic no» private pro- 
))erty was spared ; even l^e churches were rifled of their 
plai^c; and it was a strange spectacle, says an eye-wit¬ 
ness, to behold the sailors decked forth in all the finery 
which the Spaniards hac^ left behind them in their flight, 
laced atK^ embroidered cpats above • their own tarred 
jackets, not forgetting tie or bag wigs; nay, the latest 
V'miers,' finding no other, in womcfl’s gowns and petti¬ 
coats ! During this time the Spaniards were mustering 
their force from all parts of the country on an adjacent 
liill: there werQ amo‘hgst the rest about two hundred hor,se¬ 
men, seemingly well armed and mouftted ;^nevertheless 
the English remained in possession of the to\vn two wl\<jte 
days without molestatiort The amount of ifiiblic.treasure 
which they found*, in Wfought silver and coin was up¬ 
wards-of 30,000/.; the private plunder, though not ex¬ 
actly ascertained, must also have been considerable. But 
the chief wealth of Paita lay in stores "and merchandise, 
v'hich tlie Commodore could neither use nor remove; 
and these accordingly, before he re-embarked on the third 
morning, he fired, assisting the coifflagration with tar- 
harrels and other combustibles, and reducing the whole 
town to a heap of ashes; an act which, as it appears^ to 
me, can scarcely be defended in civilised war, and jvhich, 
striking not so iniic;Ji at the Spanish Govarnment as at 
unoffending and industrious"-individuals, has imprinted a 
deep hibt on the glory of Lo^^d Anson’s expedition.* * 

•■A redeeming ieaturc is, however, to be found io An¬ 
son’s trfeatmenl of the p^isone^3 made in his prizes at sea, 
and amounting* altogether to nearly ninety persons. 
Several had been passenger^ in the ships; anlongst th^m 
some ladies «of rank, and a son of the Vice PresMcnt of 
the Council of Chili. All these w'hen firsk-taken were in 
the uiBiost alarm, having,'fropi the former bfwbarity of 
the Bucca'nfecrs. imbftied the moat terrible idea of the 

* Tho SpAfiiard, Ulloa, who was on -this coast at the same tihu*, 
ohserves of the conflagration: “ Perso^jne ne pouvait se fignrer qn’nn 
“procrfle slbarharc eut et6penni| par Ic Commandant de rEsc.adre, 
“ et en q^et on a sn depuis que cette action Ini avdTit fort dcplrr' 
(Voyage d’Amcriqiic, vol.4i. p. 9. cd. 1762.) But this is not eon* 
firmed by Anson's own narrative. • 
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Englislif and expecting every aggravation of ill usage. 
It was the coystant endeavour of Anson to assuage their 
apprehensions and deserve their gratitude; his courtesy 
and indulgence were conspicuous to all. The ladies espe¬ 
cially were most carefully protected from insult^ allowed 
to retain their own apartments, and treated with • tht* 
same attention and^respect as beiore their captiyre. Nay 
more, on leaving Paita, the prisoners of both sexes were 
restored to freedom, heing sent on shore, and sttitionod. 
for present security in t]ic two churches, Tsihich by good 
fortune stood at sdfric distance from the town, and were 
thereforib cxenipted from it^ conflagi^tion^.^ Not a few 
of these Spaniard# afterwards met in Chili the English 
cflfjitiv A ,01* flic Wager. “They all,says Mr. Byron, 
“ spoke in th<i» highest terms of the kind treatment they 
“ had received, and some of^theiir tolj^ us they were so 
“ happy on board tlie Centurion, that they would not 
“ have been sorry if the Commodore had taken them witli 
“ him Ip England.*'! 

When Anson set sail for Paita, he directed his little 
squadron to spread, in order to look out for the Gloucester. 
Nor was it long bcfor« that ship appeared in sight. It had 
meanwhile made two prizes, one of them a small vessel, 
the other an ^pen barge. The people on board the last 
had*pretended to be very poor, and to have no other 
loadinjf but cytton; yet some suspicion was raised, on 
observing that their dinner .by no fneans tallied witlj 
thei» declaration, for they were found eating pigetn pie 
in silver dishes ; and, on a closer search, if^ appeared tha# 
their jars were only covered4)ver with ^ottcyi at top, and 
held beneath a considerable quantity of (pillars and dou- 
])loons to thi value of 12,000/. With this accession, tlie 
squ*adroe continued to steer to •the northward, •which had 

* • * 

* Corapjfrjj in Anson's VoyagCj^pp. 249. 277. and 284.. 

t Byron's Narrative, p. 199. Capkiiu Bjftil Hall inf?iilis us that 
“ Lord Anson’s proceedings are still traditionally dcnftTrtj at Paita ; 

‘ and it i.s curious tf) obsen'C that the kindness with which that saga- 
“cious officer invariably treated his Hpanish prisoners, is, at the dis- 
“ tance of eighty years, better krR>wn and mpre 'dwelt upon ,by the in- 
“ %.bitants of P^ita than the captui% and wanton destruction of the 
“ towTi.” (South America, vol. ii. p 101.) A strong proof of Spanish 
generosity. 
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heep its general direction eyer since it left Jimn Fer- 
naiidea. The design of the Commodore had been to 
touch near Panama, and from tlience communicate across 
the Isthmus 6f, Darien with Admiral Vernon, 'who he 
trusted {Uight be already in possessfon of Porto Bello, 
and of the eastern coast. To obtain a reinforcement of 
men from the other sidd*—to reduce the city of Panama 
itself—jJbrhftps even to nSaintain the*Isthmus, and there 
intercept all the treasures of Pern,—were the visions 
Vhich his hopes suggested and his valour justified, But 
the report of the prisoners he liad tabbn, had already dis¬ 
pelled these gorgeous dreaAs, by relating .what fiad be¬ 
fallen Vernon and the British armament at Carthagena; 
and he therefore limited his views to an etitcypAse, far 
less indeed, yet still, as it seemed, an overmatch for tiis 
scanty numbers — to* ^ek out and attack tlie great 
Manilla galleon. 

Manilla, one of the moat splendid cities ever founded 
by Europeans out of Europe, and perhaps the rich^t gem 
ill the regal diadem of Spain,' standing on the farthest 
confines of the immense Pacific; had costly merchandize 
to offer in exchange for Peruvian pre. The commerce 
between these two colonies had been guarded by the 
Counqjl of the Indies with jealous care. Jls station was 
.at first assigned to Callao, the port of Lima, but af*Ler- 
wards, in consideration of the trade winds, j;ransf€fiTe(l to 
Acapulco, on the co&st of IVIpxico. This port was allowed 
to receive one, or, at most, two annual ships, wliich sailed 
fi’ora Manilla about July, and arrived at Acapulco in the 
December or^ January following, and after disposing of 
their effects, bpgan their homeward voyage in Mafch. 
These galleons ( for such they wei’e termed) were of enor¬ 
mous size, may be judged both by their crevy^ audTiy 
their cargo ; the former in the largest ship sometimes 
amounted to cio less thasi twelve hundred men*; the 
lattef seldom fell Shprt ii| v4lue of three milllbiTs of dol¬ 
lars, Of *ORe article only—silk stockings—we are told 
that the number brought every year from Manilla in Jthis 
ship was full fifty ^thousand pair.f 

One of the earliest of |hcle annual shins had been 

Lord Anson's Voyage, p. 330, f Ibid. p. 327. 
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captuipd by Sir Thomas Gavendi'sh in 15^6, an example 
which Anson and his men panted to follow. Being how¬ 
ever only in the middle of November, they conceived that 
they should have sufficient time to water the squadron, 
of which it stood in great need, before the arr^v^ of the 
galleon ; and for this purpose they steered for the is¬ 
land of Quibo, a little beyond 1;he bay of Panama. On 
leaving the coast of South* .America, they*fouild the 
season greatly changed: the giant Cordilleras, which hi^ 
hitherto afforded a cool and tempered clime, and whose 
snowy summits mfght often be discerned many leagues at 
sea apparently floating in sftr*—the only clouds in that 
azure sky — wer% now left behind, and no shield remained 
^airftt^ihePclose and sultry heat of’the tropics. Beyond 
Quibo also the winds proved unfavourable, and the pro^ 
gress inade was so small that thamontji of January, 1742, 
had nearly elapsed before the squadron neared Acapulco. 
The next object being to obtain intelligence, a barge was 
sent g)ut by the* Commodore, and after some days, suc¬ 
ceeded in seizing three negro slaves in a canoe. From 
these it appeared, to Anson’s great disappointment, that 
the galleon had arrived a month before; but his hopes 
revived, on hearing that it had delivered its cargo, was 
taking in v%ter and provisions for its return, vid Vas 
appointed to sail on the 3rd of March. During the 
whol^ of Mg.rch, therefore, did Anson remain, with his 
squadron spread at some distance Tbefore Acapulco, so 
that nothing could pass through undiscovered. Yet still 
no galleon appeared, and it then became suspected, 
was mdeed the case, that the barg^ seqjt out for news 


• “ The l§nd, about twelve or thirteen leagues distant, made ex- 
“^eeding high and uneven, and appeared quite white, what we saw 
“ being*doubtless a part of the Cordilleras, which are'always covered 
“ with snow.” ^Jiord Anson’s Voyage, p. 151.) A later and abler 
writer s^s^ “ It was only when the ship was atV cpnsidera|>le dis- 
“ tanoe worn the shore that the nigher Andes came iif ^ght. ... It 
“ sometimes even happened that the lower ranges, appeared sunk bc- 
“low the horizon, when the distant ridges were stilj^ distinctly in 
“ sight, and more magnificent than ever. . . . We made observations 
“ on some which, though upwards of 130 lAiles off, were quite disi 
^ tinctly visibly. The pleasure which this*constant view df the Andes 
" afforded is not to be described.” (Capt. Ball’ll South Ameilca, vol. i, 
p. 199.) 

VOL. in. 
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had been seen irom shore, and.that the Spaniards, laking 
the alarm, had laid an embargo on the galleon till next 
year. 

Thus a second time baMed of his prize, and finding 
himself uijder the necessity of quitting xhe station to pro¬ 
cure fresh supplies of water and provision, Anson pro¬ 
ceeded to the harbour of €hequetan, about tliirty leagues 
tQ|^h($ noi^th-yest of Acaj^ulco. At that place he re¬ 
solved, (m full deliberation, to destroy the Trial's prize, 
the Carmelo aqd the Carmen, and to reinforce the Glou¬ 
cester with their crews; his whole number of men at 
this time not exceeding the complement of a fourth rate 
ship of war. 'The Spaniards near Cheqpetan did not at¬ 
tempt to molest the Commodore during this or hiscjtlier- 
proceedings, nor indeed ever appeared in sight; yet tHe 
English could discern thftr smoke of their fires, and thence 
determine that they were posted in a circular line sur¬ 
rounding them at a distance. One prisoner whom the 
Spaniards made—the Commodore’s French cook—Joeing 
sent to Mexico, and from thence to Europe, but making 
his escape at Lisbon, was the first person that brought 
to England an authentic account of jtho proceedings of 
the expedition. 

Cheqjietan was Anson^s last station in Anierica. Post¬ 
poning but not relinquishing his hopes of the galleon, <lie 
began his voyage across the wide Pacific — a protracted 
and to him disastrous navigation. The scurvy broke forth 
afresh, ^and raged with great fury amongst his cre\^^s. 
His ships also had become crazy and unsound; in a vio-. 
lent tempest tlm{ Okisued both ^f them sprung leaks)" and 
the Gloucester i(^t the greater part of two masts'. When 
tlie storm abated, and the two ships could agOiin commu¬ 
nicate with aCach other, the Captain of the Gloi|cest(¥r 
informed the ^Commodore that besides being dismasted, 
his ship had nodess than seven feet of water in the hold, 
although tko officers qpd mpn ‘•had been kept oortstantly 
at the pumps for the last twenty-four hours, and that 
this water \povered their casks, so that they could coipe 
at neither f’resh water nor provisions. A reinforcement 
of men was, therefore^ indiijpq^sable; yet this the Cen¬ 
turion, with a leak of its own, and so many*sailors sic^ 
of the scurvy, was wholly unable to afford. There re- 
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maineil, therefore, no other resource (nor, indeed, was 
there much jime for d^^beration) than to take on board 
the Gloucester's crew, and as much of its stores as could 
be saved, and th^ suffer the hull to be destroyed. To 
execute this resolution employed the whole of»two days. 
Yet so enfeebled were the mj^pn, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty.that even the Gloucester’s priee-money 
was secured; the prize goods were entirely losf; i*or 
could any more precision be removed than five»casks g^f 
flour, three of them sppiled by the salt water. Several 
of the sick expirdR even with the sliglit fatigue of being 
gently hoisted into the Centurion.* By this time the . 
Gloucester’s holA was nearly full of water; yet, as the 
lij^rpehUii’s Vere of opinion that shg might still swim 
some ti^e i^ the calm should co^itinue, and as it was pos¬ 
sible that she might be drifted lt)*an island in possession 
of the Spaniards, she was set on fire. During the whole 
night the conflagration did not cease, her guns firing suc¬ 
cessively as the •flames reached them, until early in the 
morning of the 16th of August she blew up, her fate an¬ 
nounced by a large black pillar of smoke which shot high 
into the air. • 

The Centurion, now the single remnant both of the 
squadron aiM the prizes, pursued her solitary -voyage, 
thfe scurvy still gaining ground amongst her men, and 
several dyii 4 g each day. It was, therefore, with inex¬ 
pressible joy that the survivors al length beheld the 
LaSflrones Islands, to which their course was tendfcig, and 
singlpd out that of Tinian as their st 3 .tion for repose. 
Such W 9 ,s then their debility that t?iey#were ftill five 
hours in furling the sails; and all *1116 hands they 
could mus4er capable of standing at a gun, and many of 
t6ese 4oo unfitjtfor duty, werfi no more than*seventy-one, 
gathered from the united crews which, wlien they sailed 
from Englana, consisted all tbgether of hear thousand 
men! *But T inian with its Jierds* of wild dattle and its 
delicious fruits—above all, that rare and d^^fecial gift of 
jSiature to these islands — tlie Bread Tree, €re long re¬ 
stored their exhausted strength. Their rapture at this 
favourite spot was probablj^ heigjhlened by the force of 
contrast; they describe it as " ngt resembling fin unin- 
“ habited and uncultivated place; but much more with 
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“ the air of a magnificent plantation, where large#lawns 
“ and stately woods had been laid out together with great 
“ skill, and where the whole ha^ been so artfully com- 
“ bined, and so judiciously adapted to the slopes of the 
“ hills an^ the inequalities of the ground, as to produce 
“ a most striking effect, and to do honour to the inven- 
“ tion ofrthe contriver.”** One of their first objects was 
now fo repairf the ship: every seam was caulked and 
leaded over, and the leak stopped, not indeed efiectually, 
but as well as the circumstances would allow. But, 
meanwhile, the roads in which the •Centurion lay at 
anchor were by no «means s^ure, and ere„long exposed 
her to a new ancl unexpected peril. A violent equinoctial 
gale drove her far out to sea, while the greUtey, pkrt ofi 
the crew, and Anson himself, were on sliore: there 
were scarcely hand^ sufficient to man her, the vessel was 
unrigged, and thus there seemed but little probability of 
her weathering the storm and returning to the island. 

What then were the prospects of the sailors on shore ? 
In a deserted island — six hundred leagues from their 
nearest port, Macao, on the coast of China; — none of 
them acquainted with that voyage;—<not even a compass 
or a quadrant left amongst them,—with but ninety 
( hargesrof powder, or less than one to ercrf firelock ; — 
with no means of embarkation but a small Spanish vessel 
of about fifteen tons, which they had seized 90 theif first 
aiTival, and which iould not hold a fimrth part of their 
numbem — such a situation might have daunted any 
ardent spirit, chrted by success or quelled by reverses; 
it scarcely rufijed 'the usual composure and steadiness of 
Anson. By concealing from the men his own apprehen¬ 
sions, he succeeded in allaying theirs. He assured them 
that, at the ^worst, the gald which had dyiven the Cen¬ 
turion out to,sea, and which still continued, would only 
oblige her to bear away for Macao, and ^at the single 
thing needfol was to rrejoip hhr at that port. * ^*or this 
purpose he 'proposed to haul the Spanish bark on shore, 
to saw it avunder, and to lengthen it twelve feet, which 
would enlarge it to near forty fons burthen, and enable 
it to carrr them all to China. “ Nothing is wanting t<j 

( 

Lord Anson’s Voyage, p. 412. 
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“ this plan,” added Anson, “ but the united resolution and 
“ industry of all; for niy own part I will share the labour 
“ with you, and expect no more from any man, than what 
“ I, your Commo?lore, am ready to submit t(^” Confi¬ 
dence like fear is contagious. The sailors recovering by 
degrees from their first despondency, heartily engaged in 
the project, and set themselves with chegrfufneBs^to the 
different tasks allotted them. Many materials were want¬ 
ing, some tools were to be made; still, ho\\,ever, the wor*k 
advanced; andon^ay in searching a chest belonging to the 
Spanish bark^ they espied small compass^ which though 
little better thai^ the toys usually made* for children, to 
them*^^peftred an invaluable treasure; and some time 
aTterwards, ^y a similar piece of good’fortune, they found 
on the Sea shore a quadrant, .whlSsh had been thrown over- 
bog^rd amongst other lumber belonging to the dead. Already 
had they fixed a day to begin their voyage, when happily, 
on the 11th of October, one of the sailors being upon a 
hill in the middle of the island, descried the Centurion 
out at sea, and ran down loudly shouting “ The Ship I 
“ the Ship!” to hig comrades at their labour. At these 
joyful words the Commodore flung down the axe with 
which he wis at work — then for the first time breaking 
through the even and unvaried demeanour he had hitherto 
maintained. ^ The others, in a kind of frenzy, tumultuously 
rushed to the sea shore, eager to fi^ast their eyes with a 
sight so long desired and scarcely yet believed. • 

It ^appeared that the Centurion, thou|jh driven a con¬ 
siderable distance, and exposed to intmirg'nt pesils, had 
yet, by good management and excessive^labour, been en¬ 
abled to rgturn to her station. After her arrival, it was 
dSterojined to make n6 longel* stay in the island than was 
requisite to complete their stock of water. ^A prosperous 
gale soon waffed them to Macao. Tliis was, as now, a Por- 
tuguesi? ^ttlement, and tlidte^re a friendly p«i^ to Anson, 
where he might justly expect to supply hiar exhausted 
stores, and repair his leaky ship. Yet, wheqp he waited 
upon the Governor to myke known Jiis wants, the other 
declared that he durst not (urnish him witli any of the 
things requfred, unless an order were first obtained from 
the Viceroy of Canton; for that he himself received 
neither provisions for his garrison, nor dther necessaries. 
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hut through this permission, and that they were only 
doled out to him from day to 'day. A long and weari¬ 
some negotiation ensued between the Commodore and the 
Chinese. ^ It was not till after much holinitation and de¬ 
lay on the part of this jealous people, that two Mandarins 
were even sent on boara to examine, the defects of the 
ship lind \he fuecessities oV the crew. To them Anson 
pointed eout that a permission to purchase, which was all 
lie demanded,rcould not safely be denied him; that they 
must be convinced that the Centurioff alone wAs capable 
of destroying the whole navigation of the poj-t of Canton, 
without running the least risk from«All the force the 
Chinese could collect; that his men had hitherto .^ehaved 
with great moderation, but that their hunger would atf 
last prove too stropg foncany restraint; and that‘it could 
not be expected that they would long continue to starve 
in the midst of that plenty which their eyes daily wit¬ 
nessed. Nay, he even added, that if by* the <ielay in sup¬ 
plying them with provisions they should be reduced to 
the necessity of turning cannibals, it was^easy to foresee, 
that, independent of their friendshiptto each other, they 
would in point of taste prefer the plump well fed Chinese 
to their own emaciated shipmates!* TKe Mandarins 
seemed struck with the force of these arguments, and 
immediately wrote a permit in the mannipr desifed by 
the Commodore. 

It wtas the beginning of April 1743 before the Cen¬ 
turion again put out to sea, new rigged, thoroughly re¬ 
paired^ and bijb foV fresh adventures. Anson had given 
out at Macao tlpit he was bound to Batavia, and thence 
to England: nay, more, to confirm the delusion, he took 
on board letters for the foriner plft.ee; but no sooper.v^as 
he clear of tjie coast, than summoning all his men on 
deck, he informed them that his real desigb was to cruise 
for the tu’o annual ahips (ofHast year and thift)*on their 
way from Acapulco. The sailors received this announce¬ 
ment witlA*great joy and three hparty cheers. Although 
each of these annual ships was,known to be much larger 
and better manned than the Centurion, yet no doubt 
seemed to exist amongst the English of mastering both 

t 

Anson s Voyage, p. 480. < 
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together; and they spoke of the rich spoil as if already 
in their gras^. Their Mnly fear was lest they might not 
find the enemy; none, that l^iey should fail to subdue 
him.* • 

It was off Cape Espiritu Santo that the Commodore 
proceeded to cruise for the galfbons; that being the first 
headland of the Philippine Iflands to whi^h they always 
steered, and where they usually arrived in the beginning 
of summer. He had already been a month on that station 
when, a% length, «arly*on the 20th of June the sailors 
with straining eyes and eager hearty beheld a sail rise on 
the horizon,' and Jaearing closer to it, discovered it to be 
one o4* the long expected galleons. The Spaniards showed 
rib intentioi^to avoid an engagementthey were prepared 
to expdbt an enemy, and had r^ojved to fight; yet they 
had neglected clearing their ship till the last moment, 
when already within gunshot, being then observed to 
throw overboard#their cattle and lumber. Anson, on the 
contrary, had made his dispositions with forethought and 
skill. Having learnt that it is common with the Spaniards 
to fall down ufbn ^he decks when they see a broadside 
preparing, and to -continue in that posture till it is given, 
after which liiiey rise again and maintain the battle as be¬ 
fore; he wholly disconcerted this scheme by stationing 
two men at each gun, and dividing the rest into gangs of 
ten or twelve each—^.the latter always to move about and 
firg such guns as were ready, thus keeping up a gonstant 
fire, instead of broadsides with intervals between them, 
Somd of the best marksman, also, he 4 )lSkced on the tops, 
from whence they made prodigious ha^oc, killing or 
wounding^every officer but one that Appeared on the 
dp^n^h quarter-deck, while 4;hat deck was likewise swept 
by the grape-shot from below. The Spaniards fought 
with braver}^ though not \^ith skill; bdt when their 

One instance of this confident spirit is gi^en l/ Mr. Walter, 
** The Commodore having taken some Chinese sheep t^sea with him 
for his own provision, and one day inquiring of hil butcher why 
for some time post he had seen no mutton at his table, and whether 
I* all the sheen were killed; the imtcheif very seriously ’replied, that 
“ there were indeed two sheep left, but that if his Honour would give 
“ him leave he proposed to keep those Ibr the entertainment of the 
*' General of the (plalleons.** CV^yage, p. 493.) « 
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General, who was the life of the action, had been disabled 
by a wound, they began to fall imo disordei*. The other 
oflBicers were then seen attempting with great intrepidity 
to encourage their men, and prevent tfceir <l(‘S(^ition fiom 
their quaHers, but all their endeavours were in vain j 
their fire slackened, and tlie proud standard of Spain was 
struck* ^They had 151 either killed or Svounded, the Cen¬ 
turion only 19. 

‘ The name of the galleon was the Nuestra SeRora dc 
Covadonga ♦: it was much larger than^the Centurion, and 
had 650 men, above,double the number of the English; 
so that some of vhe prisoners, when brought on board the 
Centurion, and observing how slenderly she was manned,^ 
and the large proportion which the stripling^bore to the 
rest, could not restrain..tj^eir grief and indignation to be 
thus beaten, as thty said, by a handful of boys. They 
informed the Commodore that the other ship, which had 
been detained in the port of Acapulco the preceding year, 
instead of returning in company with the second galleon 
as was expected, h^ sailed alone before the usual period, 
and was already no doubt in the porj: of Manilla. The 
value of the present prize, however, was so large as to 
atone for any other disappointment: it hadcon board, in 
silver coin and ingots, a million and a half of dollars*— 
a rich and well-earned recompense for the toils of the 
gallant British crew/ , ' 

To ageure the prisoners 'fas a task of no small ri^k, 
con^dering their great superiority of numbers. Anson, 
however, brought them safely with his prize into Canton, 
where fie Set them at liberty; and from thence he began 
his homeward vbyage, passing round the Cage of Good 
Hope. He cast anchor at Spithead in June, 1744^ after 
an absence of three years and nine months, thus concluding 
an expedition ip which hi,s happy combiiMtion of skill, 
intrepidity* pnd prudence, retrieved and rose sttpurior to 
every disa^ei;; and wlhich, though unconnected with the 
general mt^rch of public affairs, is so honourable to the 


* ’Covadonga is tue uavo'ui wiiere Pelayo sought shelter 

with his Goths (Mariana, Hist. Hisp. lib. 7. c 2.); and a church has 
been built there 3^y Charlesthe Third. (Minano, sub voce.) 
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couragd*, and so conducive to* the fame of England, as ever 
to deserve a censpicuous«place in her annals. 

I now revqrt to the second squadron fitted out in 1739, 
against the Spanish West Indies. It was entrusted to 
Captain Edward Vernon, an officer, in most respects, the 
very opposite of Anson. As dilmness and composure 
were the principal* characteristics of the onep so jvore 
violence and passion of the other. His faftier, who had 
been Secretary of Stale under King William, had instilled* 
a blind hatred of F^p,nce,«whicli the son, as ‘a Member of 
Parliament, indulged by freqijent sallitj^ against the pacific 
policy of Walpt)le. So unmeasured were4iis invectives,* 
t^at h^was jpore Aan once in danger of the Tower.* He 
beaame, however, a great favourite with the multitude, 
who were, lilse himself, impatienlirof peace, and prone, as 
usual, to consider the noisiest patriot the most sincere ; 
and on the breaking out of war he was appointed an Ad¬ 
miral and Commapder of the West Indian squadron, by 
the very Minister whom he had assailed, from the same 
concession to popular qlamour which had produced the 
war itself. He was undoubtedly a good officer, so far as 
courage, enterprise, *and experience can constitute that 
character; but he was harsh and haughty to his inferiors, 
untoward with his equals, mutinous and railing "to all 
placed ^bove him in authority. 

Vernon hating sailed from England in July, 1739, and 
being baffled in attempting to intercept the Azo^e or 
quicksilver ships, appeared off Porto Bello on the aOth of 
November with six men-of-war. The ^Spanish garrisoS 
was only on the peace estabrishment, and iffit even com¬ 
plete at that number; the ammunition scafiity, andjn part 
spoiled; and many of the canqon, for want of mountings, 
lying useless on the ground.f On the 21st, Vdrnon began 
operations agaipst a fort which^protected tijifl entrance of 
the harbpty*) knd which, as % bravado of its strength, bore 
the name of the Iron Castle.. ^The ^re of h,is/musketry 
havifig driven the Spaniards from the lower baj|;eries, his 
sailbrs scaled them, mounting on one another’s shoulders, 

Tindal’s Hilt. vol. viii. p. 424. 

t Juan et Ulloa, Voyage d’Am^rique,*701 i. p.,80. ed. 1752.. 
There is also given a plan of the tdwn and fiarbodt. 
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and gained the place with very slight resistance. The 
same evening the Admiral began to batter Ihe Castillo de 
la Grloria, lying further down the bay, and defending the 
open town; and he was preparing neixt day to renew his 
cannonade, when he observed the castle hang out a white 
standard, and a boat fitish towards him with a flag of 
truce. He readily allowed the garrisoft to march out with 
military honours, and thus obtained possession both of 
•castle and town. His own loss in Tkilled was only seven 
men.* ** From the several castles he 4ook on board sixty 
pieces of cannon, ij^piking the remainder; and employed 
the gunpowder he captured in springing" ihines and de¬ 
stroying the fortifications. “It is remark|ible,”,say8*a 
contemporary, “ that they found more danjjer Knd dM^ 
“ culty in demolishing ^lese works than in takinf»them.”* 
This object bein^ achieved, Vernon re-embarked his men 
and returned to Jamaica. The treasure seized in Porta 
Bello was very inconsiderable; only IQ,000 dollars. The 
sailors might, perhaps, complain and wonder that the Ad¬ 
miral had restrained them from cutting off and bringing 
home the ears of the Spaniards |, ^et they must have 
deemed it ‘some compensation that he generously resigned 
to them his own share of prize money. ^ 

Such was the capture of Porto Bello, which the reader 
will scarcely think either very glorious in achici^ement, 
or very important in results. But it had Ifcen gained by 
an en^my of Walpole!—ahd tlie whole Opposition, with 
one voice, hastened to proclaim it an heroic exploit! 
IVIore^specially was it urged that Vernon had taken Porto 
Bello with ofily six ships, while in 1726 Hosier bad not 
attacked it with twenty; a cry utterly senseless, since it 
was not pretended that want of force or of “courage iliad 
hindered Hosier from taking the place, but merelj” his in¬ 
structions, th%t sought to^avert and that did avert a war. 
Nay, so kmonsistent is part% rancour, that whika Vernon 

* account, Whitehall, March 15. 1740. Londou Gazettes. 

t Tindafs Hist. voL viii. p, 444. 

I have longed t^is four years past to cut off some of their ears, 

** and wairin hopes I shohld have sent yon one ibr a sample now, ^at 
“ our good Admiral; God bless him, was tob mercififil *’ (Letter from 
a siulor on board the Sqilkdron to his wife, printed in Hover’s Political 
State, voL lix. p. 495.) 
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was extolled for doing wiin six snips what Hosier could not 
do with twenty, Hosier,*In the same breath, was pitied 
and declai'ed to have died of a broken heart, from the in • 
activity which his Orders prescribed. Both these senti¬ 
ments may be seen—worthless themselves, but*precious 
from the splendid verse that inslftines them - in ^lovei^s 
ballad at that period, “ HosierV Ghost”—thg noblestdsong 
perhaps ever called forth by any British victory^except 
Mr. Carapbeirs “ Battle of the Baltic.” In the same spirit' 
did the Opposition withiti the House of Commons insist 
on inserting in their Address of congratulation the ob¬ 
noxious words* ^ith six ships of war dhly,” and this 
amendment 4hey carried in a thin House, by 36 against 
^1? By'suclit insinuations and devices Vas a general en- 
thusiasirf raised amongst the people. We are assured that 
no Ro^uan Consul, after reducing a provftice, ever received 
more lavish murks of public applause than were now 
showered upon Vernon.* His name became proverbial 
for courage; his head was a favourite sign; his birth-day 
was celebrated with bonfires and rejoicingd.f The Oppo¬ 
sition which chauntpd his praise in'public were no less 
careful to keep up a private correspondence with him. 
They infiame^ his natural vanit|| and arrogance, repre¬ 
sented Walpole as envious of his fame, and prepared him 
to consider any future coadjutor as a secret enemy. 

On the otlihr hand the Ministers, anxious to pursue his 
success, had determined to sbnd him a large reinforce¬ 
ment both of ships and soldiers. Their armament was 
nearly ready, when they received intefiigence that a 
Spanish flteet was putting out to sea; and fiiat a Frencli 
one was about to sail from Brest, its destftiation believed 
to be the Vvest Indies, and its^design hostile. It became 
expedient, therefore, greatly to increase the‘expedition 
from England,<60 as to rendei^ it adequate \o all emer¬ 
gencies ^ but this could ni)t be efiected wijyhout some 
delay. “ I need not tell you,”*write*s*Sir Qlijirjl^ Wager 


Tindal’s Hist. vol. viii p, 4^6. 

^ It is Admirnl Vernon’s birth-^ay, and the litv sliops«are ftdl of 
lavours, the stfeets of marrowbones and dealers, and the n%ht will 
“ be full of mobbing, bonfires, and lights.” flora e Walpole to Sir H. 
Mann, l^ovember 12. 1741 
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to Admiral Vernon, ” now much time it necessarily takes 
“ up to prepare and victual S6 large a squadron for a 
“ voyage to the West Indies, nor how difficult it very 
“ often is to get them out of the Chffnnel, when they are 
“ ready’'to sail, as this year we have experienced; and I 
‘‘thought it would not be amiss for both French and 
“ Spanisfrds ^o be a month or two in Ithe West Indies be- 
“ fore jis, provided the treasure was not ready to embark 
“ in that time; that they might be half dead and half 
“ roasted belbre our fleet arrii^ed, ns I doubt not but 

it has happened*,to them*; and the Government here, 

“ laying an Embargo upon all provisions in Ireland, 

*‘ where the French had 14 ships loading provisions fsr ' 
“ the West Indies, has no doubt been a great disappomt* 

“ ment to them.” * 71?^ Opposition, however, took care 

to exclaim againk the delay, as though proceeding from 
the basest motives, and expressed strong doubts whether 
the expedition would ever really sail,f« 

The expedition nevertheless did begin its voyage at the 
end of October 1740, the troops commanded by Lord 
Cathcart, and the fleet by Sir Cli^iloner Ogle. Wlien 
joined with Vernon at Jamaica, it formed by far the most 
powerful armament ei%r yet seen in thos»seas, amount¬ 
ing to no less than 115 ships, above 30 of these of the 
line, with 15,000 sailors, and 12,000 land forces ofl board. 
Vernon, who meanwhile had taken and demolished the 
small J[ort of Chagre, was acknowledged as chief Admiral, 
while tlie command of the troops (Lord Cathcart dying 
Irom Jhe effects* of the clipiate) devolved on General 
Wentworth. *' The precise object of these formidable 
preparations h&d not been flxed and prescribed in Eng¬ 
land; some had suggested the Havana, others ,Oar- 
thagena, and the decision was at length referred to a 
Council of Wfir, to be held in the West Bidies. In this, 
the impetiious wishes ofVeinon, ever prone* tb dictate 
rather th^n ^consult', ’prevailed in favour of an attack on 
Carthage^a. Nay, so thoroughly was he bent upon jthis 

* To Admiral Vernon" February 4. 1741, 

t ** F' have not the least notion that our expediflon under Lord 
“ Cathcart is intended to*be sent any where.” Polteney to Swift, 
Juno 3. 1740. S4vift’6 Works, vol xix. p. 322. , 
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enterprise, that he hajd already anAounced the intention 
in a letter to the French governor of St. Domingo * — a 
singular imprifdence, whl^ served to give the Spaniards 
timely notice, and stirred them*to more active measured 
for defence. 

Carthagena, then the best fortified and strongest place 
in Spanish Americ^ stands upon a sandbank neasly sur¬ 
rounded by the sea or salt pbpls. A tongue* of liand, 
beginning at the city,.and running out at some distance^ 
across a bay, incloses a harbour both spacioqs and secure. ’ 
To this harbour tlftre was then only one entrance, so 
narrow as to (Jeserve the nft,me of Boca Chica (Small 
Mouth); a boom l^d been drawn across *t, an^ it was 
“(kfendod^by*several forts and batterics.f Within the 
harbour, on a peninsula jutting out from the tongue of 
land, and*thus covering the city, Vas byilt another large 
fort called Castillo Grande, and here the channel was 
almost impassable, being choked by ships sunk in order 
to prevent the approach of the British fleet. The ram¬ 
parts of Carthagena itself had been newly repaired and 
mounted by no less than 300 pieces of cannon; its 
garrison could muster 4,000 good soldiers ; and its Vice¬ 
roy, Don Sebastian de Eslava, was an officer of skill and 
spirit, whose «iind, nourished with Greek and Bpman 
story, had long panted for some opportunity to emulate 
their heroic ((geds and who — if he needed any meaner 
motive for exertion—might reflect thht the Governor of 
Port» Bello had been sent to Spain and brought t% trial 
^r the surrender of that place.§ 

Such’ were the preparatioite for defence ajj Carthagena 
when the firitigh squadron appeared befo^ it on the 4th 
of March, 1741. The first step of the omcers on board 


Tindal’s Hist. ^ol. viii. p. 466. Catnpo Raso al^^aysof the ex¬ 
pedition, “^e cuyo siiceso estaba JEngiaterra tan segur^^que no se 
“ recelo de publicarla ocho meses anies de que se execift|se; lo quo 
“ no d(5co de contribnir en parte al malogi'o de ella.”- (Comentarios, 
vol. iv. p. 163.) / 

t See a description and tw6 plans of Carthagena in Juan and 
T^oa, Voyage d’Amerique, vol. i. p. 20—2§. etl. 1752. 

^ Coxe's Bourl^n Kings of Spain,•vol. iii. p. 325. 

§ Boyer’s Polft. State, vol. lix. p. 404. JThis* useful com jRlation 
ends in 1740. 
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was to hold a Council of War next day, in order settle 
the distribution of their future booty* ; or, according to 
the fable, sell the skin of the‘living bea^! Perceiving 
that the high surf mdde it impracticable to batter 
Carthagpna from the sea, they determined to force the 
entrance of the harboi^, and direct their attack from 
thence.^ Accordingly, they opened their fire upon the 
castle of *'Po<ia Chica, lapsing some troops and artillery, 
apd raising batteries against it. Xhey were met by a 
resolute resistance, and did not prevail till after the loss 
of fifteen days and 400 men. ft ftlso certain that the 
engineers were utterly unsiliilled, the General far from 
able; ai^d th5,t Vernon was not whc^lly without reason 
for complaining, as he did, of “ the soldiei's’ lacinessv’ * 
Having gained possession of the Boca Chica, and enteVed 
the harbour, the ^enem^ immediately confined tllemsclves 
to Carthagena, and relinquished Castillo Grande without 
a blow, while the Admiral, in great exultation, sent home 
a ship to announce his approaching victory. “ The 
“ wonderful success,” says he, ‘‘ of this evening and night 
“ is so astonishing, that one cannot but cry out with the 
Psalmist, ‘ It is the Lord’s doing jind seems marvellous 
“ ‘ in our eyes.’ God make us truly thankful for it! ” f 
So cqnfident was his language, and so really the belief it 
found in England, that, as is asserted, a medal was im¬ 
mediately struck in London to celebrate the taking of 
Carthagena, bearing on one side the head of Vernon, with 
an inscription as “The avenger of his country.”J 


Atdmiral to the Duke of Newcastle, April 1,,. 1741. His 

letters and despatches at this period were afterwards published by 
himself as a pamj^lct. (London, 1744.J 
t To the Duke of Newcastle, April 1. 1741. 

I Voltairft, Si^cle de Louis XV. ch. viii. He adds, “11‘y fl bean- 
coup d’exampies de ces medailles prematurees j^ui tromperaient la 
posterito. si i’Hi^toire plus fid&le et plus exacte ne prevenait ]>as de 
“ telles err^itrs.”—Perhaps the ratlt remarkable of all th&e nJdai/les 
pr^ma^ur^^iSttluit struck by Napoleon for his intended conquest o^ 
England; ^is head on one side, on the other Hercules snuggling with a 
monster ; me words descentb en angi.eteure, and beneath FtfAPPE 
A LONUBES, MDCCCiv. ■ 1 am informed that the die having been broken, 
only two of the originarmedalst are preserved, the one in the Kq^l 
Cabinet at Paris, the other purchased by an Engli^ gentleman for 
50/., but there is a fac siAiile made at Birmingham. 
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The4l|ireiit did not quite confirm those goiaen dreams. 
The English sailors, indeed, ’by dint of labour, cleared a 
way through tWe sunk wrtftfks in front of Castillo Grande, 
and began to bombard the city from the inner harbour, 
while the soldiers aftd artillery, being set on sb^pre, in¬ 
vested it from the land side. But at this period, an 
animosity that had long smoulderen, between the Admiral 
and the General, burst forth iflto open flaiije. •Vernon 
A’ould bear no colleague, and Wentworth no master. 
Tlie latter complained of the slowness in Janding the 
tents, stores, and artiilery bf the troops, by which they 
were prevented from making*an immediate attack, and 
exposed for tliree nights to all the incleAericy of the 
^lirnate.* On«the other hand, Vernon declared that the 
General liad Remained inactive longer "than he should, 
and had committed an unpardpnabl^err^r in not cutting 
off the communication between the town and the adjapent 
country, by which the garrison was daily supplied with 
provisions. Each had some reason for his imputations ; 
but each overlooked in the other, while he loudly pleaded 
for himself, the difficulties of the situation and the service. 
In the midst of these .untoward dissensions, Wentworth, 
with the advice of a council of officers, attempted to storm 
Fort San Lazar#, which served as an outwork to the pity. 
Twelve hundred men, headed by General Guise, cheer¬ 
fully maiched to the attack. There Avas no breach in the 
wall: the signal for the, night attack (for such had been 
desigi^d) was protracted till nearly broad day ; an<i the 
deserters who undertook to act as guides were afterwards 
found, cither through ignoranep or ill intention, to havg led 
them to the’very strongest part of the fortification. Nay, 
more, on re^hing the works, it was discovered, that 
fron»the^negIect of the officers,* the scaling ladders were 
partly*too short, and partly left behind. The^ Spaniards 
also, commanded*by Eslava in person, Averc«prepared for 
vigorous nesistance. Yet in •spite of .all these <djameful 
disadvantages, the soldiers fou^it with stubboRii intre¬ 
pidity ; whole ranks were mowed down by the,j&uemy’s 
cannon without dispiriting the rest; apd one party had 
anally attained the summit of a rampart, when tlieir 
IcOTor, Coloneh Grant, received a death wound, and the 
men a repulse. Still, however, the Survivors remained 
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undaunted under thc-murderous'fii;‘e of the fort, ipitil half 
their number had fallen *, ’and until their officers, per¬ 
ceiving valour to be useless^* and success impossible, 
sullenly gave the signal "to withdraw. 

The conduct of Vernon in this affair has been severely 
—perhaps too severely, judged.f Certain it is, however, 
tjiat seyeral parts of hif behaviour seem not incompatible 
with a iflaliqjous pleasure? in the defeht of any enterprise 
not dy?ected by himself, and that it was not till he saw* 
* the attempt ^irretrievably ruined that he sent his boats, 
full of men, to the General’s assistance. It may well be 
supposed that suelii suspici^s, combined with the irrita¬ 
tion of failur6i still further widened the‘bl*each between 
the rival officers, and still more strongly *displ^ed t^e* 
evils of joint cohiinand. In many cases,, as ‘'Napoleon 
acutely observes in private correspondence, even a 
bad general is better than two good ones ! J 

An enemy still more dire than either discord or the 
Spaniards now began to assail the British ranks, a sick¬ 
ness, the effect of a tropical climate on European consti¬ 
tutions, and so rapid in its progress, that, as the General 
declares, he found, in less than two days, his effective 
force dwindle from 6600 to 3200 men. Under these 
combined disasters a council of officers, l^ld on the 24th 
of April, decided to relinquish the enterprise and return 
to Jamaica, first, however, demolishing the for^fications 
they had taken. I believe,” wntes Verifon, ** even the 
“ Spaniards will give us a certificate, that we have^^effec- 
“ tually destroyed all their castles;” and this was the 
only^ruit of ah expedition that in England had cost such 
lavish sums%nd raised such high-wrought expectations, 
that had made Spain tremble for her Indies, that had 
drawn France in jealousy of our aggrandisement tc the 
very brink of war.§ 

* In tlie Spanish account this Ibss is increased to 15G0^more than 
the originli nupiber of assailants I Comentarios de Don Joseph del 
•Campo Haso (vol. iv. p. 162.), 

t Tindkl’s llist. vid. viii. p. 508. • 

j Letter to Cariiu:, May 12. 17J>6. See also the Memoires d’un 
Homme ti’Etat, vol. iiL. p. 349. ^ 

§ Some despatches intercepted near Carthagena prove that the Ad¬ 

miral of the French sottadron had orders to attack, if he was strong 
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Stilf ^ess honourabl'e wa» another expedition under¬ 
taken' by Ver^ifon and V\^|?ntworth in the ensuing July, 
partly in pursuance of orders fi;pm home, and partly in 
hope to retrieve they reputation. Their object Was San¬ 
tiago in the island of Cuba; their military force deduced 
to 3000 by sickness and disheirtened by failure. A 
thousand negroes faom Jamaicg. .were their unpi*diniging 
auxiliaries. They landed without oppositidh in the bay 
of Guantanamo, to Which they gave the name of* Cum¬ 
berland, in honour o^ the^Rpyal Duke. Buf this courtly 
compliment was their only ejmloit. On sending out par^ 
ties to reconnaitre Santiago, they received «uch accounts 
^f the difficulties of the ground and the strength of the 
^ace, fhat Wentworth and his officers •judged it best to 
re-embarjf.; tHh Admiral,nfter sonq^,angry remonstrances, 
was compelled to acquiesce, * anil* the* enterprise was 
thus abandoned before it had encountered any, even the 
slightest resistance. Vernon’s own statement on the 
subject has, at least, the merit of extraordinary frank¬ 
ness:— “ Though I pretend to very little experience in 
‘ military affairs,by land, yet it is my belief thal if the 
• sole command had been in me, both in the Carthagena 
expedition and the Cuba one, His Majesty’s forces 
would have ibade themselves masters both of Ca’ttha- 
‘ gena and Santiago, and with the loss of much fewer 
‘‘ men tlian hafve died!”* 

enougn, x his is Vernon’s accountOne of our brave Shilors, 
“ seeing a dead Spaniard lying upon an English .ensign on shore, < 
swore that Spanish dog should not lie upon iShgli^ colours, and 
“ went ashore* to remove his quarters and fetch the colours, when he 
“ fortunately discovered .wi'apped up in those colom’S the packets of 
“ iett^jss from tffc Spanish Admiral Epdrigo de Torres, . . . and the 
“ Frendi "Secretary of State’s orders to the Marquis dTAntin (the 
“French Admiral), by which your Grace will see they had both 
“ orders jointly or separately to fall oil us.” To th^Duke of New¬ 
castle, May^ft 1741. , 

* To the Duke of Newcastle, Getobir 2. 1742. 


TOL. m. 
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W^EN Parliament met in November 1740, the Opposi¬ 
tion, mindftiil of the approaching elections, under the 
Septennial Act, strained every nerve to aggravate the 
difficulties dnd blacken the ckaractpr of Walpole. No 
sooner had the King’s Sgeech been read by the Lord 
Chancellor, than the Duke of Argyle suddenly started up, 
anticipating Lord Holderness, the in!(ended,mov^ of t^ 
Ministerial Address, and proposed an Address of his 
own} he arraigned the whole conduct of *the iwar, and, 
instead of folloSving “the various topics of the Royal 
Speech, suggested merely a general assurance of sup¬ 
port. On the same side Lord Carter^ bitterly inveighed 
against “a Minister who has for almost twenty years 
“ been demonstrating to the world that he has neither 
“ wisdom nor conduct. He may have a little low cun- 
“ ning, sucli as those have that biiy cattle in Smithfield 
“ market, or such as a French valet raakt^ use of for ma- 
“ naming an indulgent master, but the whole tenour of 
“ his conduct has shown that he has no true jtvisdom: 
“ this our allies .know and bemoan; this our enemies 
“ know and rejoice in!” Still mdre invidiously didJUhes- 
terfidld represent the Goveroment, as “ begging hard for 
’ “ a little incensp, and endeavouring to have a motion re- 
“jeeted with which even'they themselves ean find no 
“ fault, in order to make room for encomiums which 
“ themselves have prepared! ” However, the motign of 
Lord Holderness, being brought forward as aif ifmend- 
ment, was^c^arried by 6p votes against^ 38; and in the 
Commopg as decisive a majority declared in ^\our of th^ 
originat Address.** * 

In pi^uahce of this opening, the Opposition probeoded 
*■ . *• 

* Hr. Orlebar to the Bev. H. Etough, Nov. 22, 1740. Farl. Hist, 
vd. XL. p. 613—696. The ac^unt of th« Commons’ debate is^- 
trem^ meagre, and no mention made of either Pitt or LyttleWii’g 
speech^, except that hfc. Orlebar says they were ” v ;ry warm, which 
** occanoned Sir Kobert to be so^too.” 
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night lifter night to heap imputations on the Minister, 
and to harass ^im with ij^cessant motions for the produc¬ 
tion of papers and letters, such might tend either to cri¬ 
minate him if disclosed, or afford a handle for invective , 
if refused. The Upper House especially was t^ chosen 
scene of this warfare. First ctme an Addresa for the 
Instructions to Vennon in taking Porto Bello, ii^dnded !o 
show that the whole merit belonged to the •Admiral, and 
none to the Minister? “ Can we expect,” cried Chester^ 
field, “ that he who gava Admiral Hosier Orders to per- 
“ suade the enemy% ships to surrender, and to lie with 
“ his squadromtill it rotted Before a Sea pi)rt which Mr. 

Vernon has takAi with a fourth part of the force, — I 
^ say Ban we expect that he will give proper orders to 
“ any A^mifkl ? ” Next appeared a motion for the letters 
from and to Vernon; after this rilhbther for the Instruc¬ 
tions to Haddock, who, having been sent with a large 
squadron to the Mediterranean, had, it was alleged, re¬ 
mained shamefully inactive. In vain did Newcastle urge 
that Haddock had guarded Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
blockaded Cadiz, and protected the British trade; such 
considerations it was answered were but mean and mer¬ 
cantile. “ My Lords,” began Bathurst, with his usual 
caustic wit, “ nie two noble young Lords who opened this 
‘debate” (Sandwich and Halifax) “spoke with such 
‘ digniiyj su»h strength of argument, ^and such propriety 
‘ of expression, that I began to imagine myself in an old 

Rd&an or Lacedmmonian Senate, and therefore 1 must 
“ return thanks to the Noble Duke who spoke last, for h<? 
“ has broi:^ht me back* to a British House of Peersl”* 

These motions, and another strangely inconsistent with 
them, againtit any augmentation of the army, were, in¬ 
deed,* rejected by the Ministerfal majority, bufr served, as 
was intended, ^to agitate and inflame the public mind, 
and pre^ai'e the way tor ^e *main attac!^, designed in 
both Houses to be aimed perscmally«and direci^ against 
the Prime Minister. The cry of “ Down with Kv alpole! ” 
wa» almost the only one on which the Tories afld Whigs 

* Pari. Hist. ^vol. xi. p. 787. Bord Sandwijh afterw|ir^ filled 
.many high ofiSces in the State, hut was n^er again compared to a 
Boman Senator. « 
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in Opposition could heartily join^ especially silice the 
death of Wyndham, which had greatly loosened the bonds 
of their alliance. All of them concurred in hatred of the 
Minister; but few, as to the men or the measures that 
should Jollow his dismissal. That* cry was also well 
adapted^or effect upor| the people, who, it may be ob¬ 
served, *a|’e far more easily excited Isy personal than by 
polifical questions, although they have never any interest 
in the first, and are often deeply concerned in the latter. 
On that cry, «therefore, did Ar^^le and the other Whigs 
in Opposition determine to concdlitrate their whole 
strength; but it appears that, satisfied wilji.having found 
a subject well adapted for concert, they neglected to se¬ 
cure that concert ^by previous communication lyilh thefF 
Tory friends, and reckoned on probabilities i^gstead of 
obtaining promises. • • 

Thus resolved upon, the great attack was fixed in both 
Houses for the same day, the 13th of February; to be 
brought forward in the Peers by Lofd Carteret, in the 
Commons by Mr. Samuel Sandys. It is difficult to under¬ 
stand why so important a motion should have been en¬ 
trusted to a member hitherto of no great note in the 
ranks of Opposition *, unless either Mr. Sandys had the 
merit of first suggesting it, or that the pAncipal leaders 
wished to reserve themselves for reply. Two days pre¬ 
viously, Sandys, crossing over the fioor in^the House of 
Commons, accosted the Mgiister,* saying that he thought 
himseff bound in common courtesy to inform hiiilf that 
he intended tq bring an accusation of several articles 
against him ;„and soon afterwards^ rising in hi^ place, he 
gave public notice that he should on tlie ensuing Friday 
open a matter of great importance, which pcssonally con¬ 
cerned the.Chancellor of the Exchequer, who he Ulere- 
fore hoped would be present. Walpole received the inti¬ 
mation with (jrcat compOsure and dignity; he rose to 
thank hi8*^opponenttfor bis Notice; said thaf^he desired 

* The alt’litics of Sandys are spoken of with much contempt by 
his enemies. Sir Charles Ilanbury Williams satirically laments that 
he could not spell (feir«.C. H. WUliams’s Works, vol. ip. 151. ^ 
IS22); and Horace, Walpole calls him, in 1755, “the outcast of^ 
“ former silly administr^ion” (Memoirs, vol. i. p. 484). He had 
been M.P. lor Worcester ever sinoe 1717. 
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no favour, but only fair play, and would not fail to at¬ 
tend the accusation as 4lot conscious of any crime, and 
he concluded with an appropriate line from his favourite 
Horace.* 

On the appointed day the public expectatiSn rose to 
the highest pitch ; the gallery was thronged with eager 
spectators; sever^ members*iiad secured^their seats at 
six in the morning^ and at one time there were nearly 
500 in the House. The debate began at one o’clock. 
The speech of San^lys, probably concerted with the prin¬ 
cipal Opposition leaders, wa§ elaborate and able. Having 
first lamented the dreadful calamities of ^he nation, and 
.urge(l an inquiry into the causes of them, he declared 
that helfeho^^ld divide his accusation into three branches, 
— foreign negotiations, domest^^ government, and the 
conduct of the war. As td the former, he inveighed, 
especially, against the Treaty of Hanover, the Act of the 
Pardo, the acquisition of Lorraine by France, and the 
Spanish Convention. With respect to affairs at* home, 
he charged Sir Robert with fraudulent views in adjust¬ 
ing the South Sea Scheme; he computed the produce of 
the Sinking Fund in 1727, and asserted that the national 
debt was not^iminished, although the Sinking Fund had, 
since that peniod, produced no less than 15,000,(560/.,— 
“ all 85 icj}t in Spithead expeditions and Hyde Park re¬ 
views ! ” fie next enumerated manyb instances of uncon- 

* ^ remarkable incident then occurred between Walpole And Pul- 
teney. According to the custom of that period, these leaders of 
verse parties used to sit togethejp on the TreusiSiy Bench ^ Privy 
Councillors’. Walpole had quoted • 

Nil conscire sibi, nulli pallescere ciilpa.” 

WIWsp sat down Pultency drily observed to him that it was false 
Latin; Sir Robert betted him a guinea it was not; and they agreed 
to refer their dispute to Mr. Nicholas Hardinge, clprk of the House, 
who wasjcijpwn as an excellent ^holar. Hardinge ^jded for Pul¬ 
tency, the right word being nuUa instead of nulU. The guinea was 
immsdiately tossed to Pultency, who caught it, and held it up to the 
Hoiise, exclaiming, “ It is the only public money I hav(|freceived for 
“ many years, and it shall be'the last! ” — This anecdote, with a few 
slight variations, is reccu'ded ill nearly all ,the histories of that time. 
Ut. Nicuolas IJardinge was the gffandftither of my gallant and dis¬ 
tinguished friend Sir Henry (now Viscoiyit Hardinge, 18^,); and 
the original guinea of the wager is preserved at the British MuseultUi 
a donation ui 1828 from Lady Murray. 
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stitntio^al conduct. A larger standing army than was 
necessary—squadrons fitted ouli*at an enormous expense, 
and never eiftployed agakist an enemy — all methods to 
secure the Constitution against corruption rejected-— 
many pefial laws passed of an arbitrary tendency—votes 
of credit frequent — exffenses of the Civil List increased 
— tlv5 abolition of burthansome taxfts opposed merely 
because their Collection required a great number of place¬ 
men— officers dismissed for voting against the Excise 
Scheme, one df the weakest yet most violent projects ever 
set on foot by an}^ Ministcj. Entering next upon the 
conduct of thetwar, Sandys complained thtit no sufficient 
I’einforcements had been sent to VeJnon in th^Wes^ 
Indies, and that Haddock in the Mediterran<^n had been 
almost equally neglected. “ Things being thus,”*said he, 
“ I shall now nanite the* author of all these public calami- 
“ ties. I believe no one can mistake the person to whom 
“ I allude; every one must be convinced that I mean the 

“ Right Honourable Gentleman opposite.If it should 

“ he asked why I impute all these evils to one person, I_ 
“ reply, because that one person has grasped in his own 
“ hands ev^ry branch of government; that one person 
has attained the sole direction of affairs monopolised 
all the favours of the Crown, compassed ..the disposal of 
“ all places, pensions, titles, ribands, as well pre- 
“ ferments, civil, military, and ccclesiasticffii; that one 
“ person has made a blind submission to his will, bojh in 
“ Eleeftons and Parliament, the only terms of present 

"favour and futpre expectation.I therefore move, 

'* Thai an hmnble Address be presented to His Majesty, 
“ that he would be graciously pleased to remove the Right 
Honourable Sir Robert ..Walpole from HiS Majesty^s 
“ presence hnd counsels for ever.” ^ * 

Lord Limerjek having ^seconded this yiotion, it was 
next sugg^^^ted that Sir Robert should be dirept^ to re¬ 
tire from the Hous^ during the debate — a course sup¬ 
ported by' several ancient precedents, where specific 
chaises ot points of evidence were in question, hut'in 
this case most unjust, as enabling any enemies to heap, 
vague jniputatioijs upon thb Minister, witltout allowing 
hipi any opportunity for explanation or reply. The 
mover of this last proposal, *Mr. Wortley Montagu, was 
a gentleman of immense property and consequent weight 
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amongit his contempo»aries,,but only known or deserving 
to be known |o posterity^as the husband of the British 
Sevign^. He appears tS have combined very moderate 
talents with most overweening Vanity. From several of 
Lady Mary’s letters to him we may gather tha| no flat¬ 
teries were too gross for his tast% Thus, “ I never knew 
any man capablQ ^f such a strength of resolution as 
“ yourself.’^ “ I have always told you it is in your power 
“ to make the first figure in the House of Commons.”-r-^ 
“ You have a stronger judgment than any!*”* No man 
of real sense would hav*e endured such fulsome praises 
of'it. 

The motion of Wortley Montagu was seconded by Mr. 
Gibbdb ;»buV, so general seemed the feeling in the House 
of its un/airiiess, and of the inapplicability of the prece¬ 
dents, that the proposal vras w.ithoit'awn,and it was agreed 
that Walpole should be permitted to hear every accusa¬ 
tion and to speak the last. The debate then reverting to 
the main question*was long and acrimonious. The Mi¬ 
nister was defended by Pelham and Stephen Fox, per¬ 
haps with more zeal than talent: the ablest speeches 
against him were Pitt’s and Pulteney’s. Edward Harley, 
brother of the Lord Treasurer Oxford, and who a few 


months afterwards, on the death of his nephew, succeeded 
to the earldonf, gave a rare and most praiseworthy ex¬ 
ample (Jf^'ui^eration. ** I do not,” said he, “ stand up 
“ at this time of night .either ^o accuse or flatter any man. 
“ Siffce I have had the honour to sit in Parliament, I 
“ have opposed the measures of administration because 
“ I thought them wrong, and as long as they are J shall 
“ continue to give as constant an opposition to them. 
“ The stateiiof the nation by the conduct of our Ministers 
“ iS* deplorable; a war is destroying us abroad, ^nd poverty 


and corruption are devouring us at home.. But what- 


* To J6[if Wortley, January t.?. J742, l^une 1.17405*an(i March 
23. 1^44. It is asserted that there still exists in M!i a sj^eeeh of this 
first figure in the House of Commons," which be intended to read 
from his bat; it has certain notable hints for the delivery tWefuIly ar¬ 
ranged along the margin, such as “here pause*for a minute”—“look 
llpund”—“slow” — “loud”—“ceugh.”—I hope his hearers never 
applied the hint to themselves I See QUsoterly Beview, Ko. 
xlvL p. 416. 

V 4 
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“ ever I may think of men,.God forbid that my private 
“ opinion should be the only jrule of my.judgment ! I 
“ should desire to have an exterior conviction from facts 

“ and evidences.A *^oble Lord^to whom I had the 

“ honout to be related has been often mentioned in this 
“ debate. He was impeached and imprisoned; by that 
‘‘'imprisqnment his years were shoftened; and the pro- 
secution was carried on by the Right Honourable Gen- 
“•tlemam who is now the subject of your question, though 
“ he knew ab that very time tl^at there was no evidence 
“ to support it. I am now, Sir, ^ad of this oppor- 
tunity to rqturn* gopd fof evil, and to ^do that Right 
“ Honourable Gentleman and his fnmily that justice 
“which he deniqd to mine.” — So saying*he, left th^ 
house, and was follov((ed by his kinsman* Robert 
Harley. » *» 

As remarkable, though on very different grounds, was 
the conduct of Shippen. He observed that he looked upon 
this motion as only a scheme for turnidg out one Minister 
and bringing in another ; that it was quite indifterent to 
him who was in or who was out; and that therefore he 
would give himself no concern in the question. With 
these words he withdrew, and was followed by thirty- 
four ef his friends. Nay, Lord CornbiA'y even went 
further; and, declaring that no man whose ardour for 
vengeance had not extinguished every othA’x SHbtive of 
action could resolve to san(ition a*raethod of prosecution 
by whiich the good and bad are equally endangereeP, an- 
iaounced that he should vole against the motion. The 
course of thege J&cobite Members excited much surprise, 
and called forth many conjectures. So far as Shippen 
himself is concerned, it is explained by a faot which one 
of his relatives communiedted to Mr. Coxe. Sonaottime 
before, Sir Robert Walpole having discovered a corre¬ 
spondence whfch one of Sfhippen’s party carried on with 
the PreteSfder, Shippen called on the Ministe1r,®and en¬ 
treated him ta save his friend. Sir Robert readily com¬ 
plied, an6 then said: “ Mr. Shippen, I cannot desire you 
“ to vote with the administration, for with your prin- 
“ ciples I have no rig'ht to expect it. But I only requir(gf 
“ whefcever any Question is brought forward in the House 
affecting me personally, that you will recollect the favour 
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“ I have now granted*you."* It is not to be supposed, 
however, that* this enga^ment could bind any one but 
Shippen himself. But a letter .of Mr. Thomas Carte, in 
the Stuart collection, and referring to this very subject, 
shows that the hopes inspired ^ Walpole’s message to 
tlie Pretender were not yet whol^ dissipated.f It proves 
also that the motion of Sandy# had been liastily Wonght 
forward without due^and suflicient cornrnunicatibn to the 
Jacobite Members, and that at the last moment tfiey felt 
displeased, and det^mined to show their displeasure, at 
this arrogant neglect. 

When Pultefley had sat down Sir Kobert rose, and de- 
Jivere<^ a sp^ch cqhal if not superior to any of his former 
efforts. 45ome of the charges against* him, such as the 
despotic •dismissal of officers, did not in my opinion admit 
of any satisfactory answer; but on ma*ny points his de-; 
fence was conclusive, and on all most able. He observed 
that the parties cojnbined against him might be divided 
into three classes, the Tories, the dissatisfied Whigs, call¬ 
ing themselves Patriots, and the Boys—the latter phrase 
denoting how generally the young men of piomise who 
entered Parliament had joined the Opposition banner, and 
thus afforded, oorhaps, the surest of all omens of a Mi¬ 
nister’s fall. ^The Tories,” said Sir Robert, “T c^in 
‘ easily forgive; they have unwillingly come into the 
measure, OTd they do me honour in thinking it necessary 

‘ to ^j-emove me as their mily obstacle. 

‘ Gentlemen have talked a great deal of patriotic—a 
‘ venerable word when duly practised; J^irt I am sorry to* 
‘ say tliat'of late it hds been so much hackneyed about, 

‘ that it is in danger of falling into disgrace: the very 
** icjipa of tiffie patriotism is Iqst, and the term has been 
prostituted to the very worst of purposes. ’A patriot, 
Sir! why paf^^iots spring up |ike muslirc^rfts! I could 
‘ raise ^ty of them within ^he four-and-tAventy hours— 
I have raised many of them in onefniglit.^ It is but re- 
* fusing to gratify an unreasonable or an insol*erft*demand, 

‘ and up starts a patriot. I have never been*afraid of 

Memoirs of*Walpolo, vol. i. p. ^71. • 

t Hr- Carte to thtf Pretender (Received April 17. 1741,). See 
Appendix. 
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making patriots, but I disdain 'and despise an their 
“ efforts.I ara called repeatedly ajid insidiously 


“ prime and sole Minister. Admitting, however, for the 
“ sake of argument, that I am prime ^ind sole Minister in 
“ this country; am I therefore prime and sole Minister of 
“^all Europe ? am I answerable for the conduct of other 
“ countries as well as for that of my own ? Many words 
are not wafiting to show that the particular views of 
‘ each t5ourt occasioned the dangefa which affected the 
public tran^iuillity; yet the whole ^ charged to my ac- 
count. Nor is this sufficient; whatever was the conduct 
“ of England, 4 am‘equally arraigned. If»we maintained 
“ ourselves in peace, and took no shafle in fcyeign trans- 
“ actions, we are-reproached for flimeness and ^silla^ 
nimity. If, on the contrary, we interfered in^the^isputes, 
“ we are called Dbn Qdixotes, and dupes to all the world. 

If we contracted guarantees, it was asked, why is the 
‘‘nation wantonly burthened? If guarantees were de- 
“ dined, we were reproached with having no allies.” 

Sir Robert next proceeded to vindicate the Treaty of 
Hanover, and the whole series of his foreign policy. In 
his financial administration, he contended that within the 
last sixteen or seventeen years no less than 8,000,000/. of 
the Ifebt had been discharged by the application of the 
Sinking Fund, and 7,000,000/. more taken from that fund 
and applied to the yelief of the agriculturisti^ tll?Sugh the 
diminution of the Land Tax. As to the conduct of the 
war, as I am neither Admiral nor General,” sa% he, 
as I have nothing to do either with our Navy or Army, 
" I am sure i am not answefable for the prosecution of it. 
“ But were I to answer for every thing, no fault could, I 
“ think, be found. It has fyom the beginning^ieen earned 
“ on with “as much vigour, and as great care of omr4fade, 
“ as was coh^stent with pur safety at hojne, or with our 
“ circum^ances at the beginning of the war; and if our 
“ attacks upon the "enemy were too long defayed, or if 
they hnVe not been so vigorous or so frequent as they 
“ ought to have been, those only are to blame who have 
“ for many years beep haranguing against standing armies. 
“ . . 1 In conclusion, whlit have been thc^ effects of tbl& 

“ corruption, ambition, and avarice with which I am so 
“ abundantly charged ? Have I ever been suspected of 
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** being corrupted ? A strange phenomenon, a corrupter 
“ himself not (S)rrupt! I^ftmbition imputed to me ? Whj 
“ then do I still continue a Commoner ? I, who refused 
“ a White Staff and*a Peerage 1—I had, indee^ like to 
“ have forgotten the little ornam^t about my shoulders, 

which gentlemen have so repeatedly mentioned in terms 
“ of sarcastic obloqfly. But sifrely, though^thi# may be 
** regarded with envy jor indignation in another place, i.t 
“ cannot be supposed to raise any resentment in this * 
“ House, where many must be pleased to see those honours 
“ which their ancestors have •worn re^ored again to the 
“Commons. I must think that aft Address to 

«MkHis ]y[ajesty to rem^e one of his servants, without so 
“ much a^ aUeging ahy particular erim’e against him, is 
“ one of fhe greatest encroachmoi^g th^t was over made 
“ upon the prerogative of the Crown ; and, therefore, for 
“ the sake of my master, without any regard for my own, 

“ I hope all those that have a due respect for our Con- 
“ stitution, and for the rights and prerogatives of the 

Crown, without which our Constitution cannot be pre- 
“ served, will be against this motion.” 

This speech, which was not^oncluded till nearly four 
in the morning,produced a strong effect, and was followed 
by a triumphant division; the numbers being, for the 
motion IQii^^amst it 290, an unusually large majority, 
mainly resulting, however, from the* secession of the 
Torica* In the Upper House* that evening, LordjCar- 
teret was powerfully supported by Argyle and Bathurst,, 
but opposed by the Lord Chjyicellor, thei Duke of New¬ 
castle, and Lord Uervey, and the motion wSs negatived 
by 108 votes against 59. The Prince of Wales was pre¬ 
sent^ but di^ not vote; and it*was observed |hat Lord 
Wilmington, though holding office under the Govern¬ 
ment, likewise ramained neutral.* A strong protest, which 
had been prepared, as is said, by Bolingbroke*, vwas signed 
by 31 peers. * • , ^ 

Th5 remark of Sir Robert himself, in a conversation 
with* Sandys, was, that they might, perhaps, get the better 
<^him, but he was sure no bther Minister would ever he 

* Charles Yorke to Philip Yorl^e. Code's Walpole, voh iiL 
565. 
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able to stand so long as he had done—twenty years.* * * § 
The first efiect of these motion%4eemed toTae the securing 
of Walpole in power. "His levee the next morning was 
the full|st ever known f; congratulations poured in from 
all sides; while his oj^oncnts, baffled and confounded, 
were ijnputing to each other the blame of their failure. 
Buk in Its yjterior con55(?l(][uences the motion of Sandys 
served in the ensuing General Eletjtion to point and con¬ 
centrate eve^y attack upon the Minister, as the one great 
grievance of the state; and on the otltgr hand, it is asserted 
that his success op this ocoasion threw him off' his guard, 
and by increasing his confidence slackened his exertions.}: 

An occurrence of this Session, ^ilt more'^important 
its consequences,' was the Subsidy granted, ,to*'the Court 
of Vienna, where ther^5 had arisen a new conjilncture of 
affairs, portentous and eventful to the other European 
states. The Emperor Charles the Sixth had died on the 
20th of October 1740. His daughter-Maria Theresa, the 
heiress of his dominions with the title of Queen of Hun¬ 
gary, was but twenty-three years of age, without ex¬ 
perience or knoAvledge of business; and her husband 
Francis, tlic titular Duke 6f Lorraine and reigning Grand 
Uuk^ of Tuscany, deserved the praise of g,|;niable qualities 
Father than of commanding talents. Her Ministers were 
timorous, irresolute, and useless: “1 saw^ttyj^n in de¬ 
spair,” writes Mr.‘Robiuson, the British envoy, “ but that 
“ very despair was not cap*kble rendering them bcavely 
“ desperate.” § The treasury was exhausted, the army 
dispersed, and ivo General i;iiien to replace Eugene. The 
succession dt* Maria Theresa was, indeed, cheerfully ac¬ 
knowledged by her subjects, and seemed to be secured 
amongst foreign powers Vy their guarantee of the Brag- 
matic Sanction; but it soon appeared that such guarantees 
are mere w«rthless parchments where «there is strong 
temptatioai to break and orriy a feeble army to support 
them. Thp ^principal claimant to the succession was the 

* Opinions of the Duchess of MiUiborough, p. 108. The date of 
1739 is clearly erroneoi\5. • 

t Mr. T. Carte J;o the Pretenfier. Letter receive^ April 17. 17^. 

I Tfadal’s Hist. vol. p. 491. 

§ Mr. Bobinson to L^rd Hamngton, October 22. 1740. Coxe’s 
House of Austria. 
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Elector of Bavaria, who maintained that the will of the 
Emperor Ferf^nand the ^irst devised the Austrian states 
to his daughter, from w"liom the Elector descended, on 
failure of male lineage. It appeared that the original will 
in the archives at Vienna refen*ed to the failujiB, not of 
the male but of the legitimate istue of his sons; but this 
document, though ostentatiously displayed to all the Mi¬ 
nisters of state and foreign ambassadors, ^as ver^ far 
from inducing the Elector to desist from his pretensionsi*. 
As to the Great Powers—the Court of France, the old 
ally of the Bavarian fiimily, and mindful of its injuries 
from the House of Austria, Was eagef to gxalt the first 
by the depression »f the latter. The Bourbons in Spain 
?ollowfd ihe direction of the Bourbons, in France. The 
King of .PoJhnd and the Empres^ of Bussia were more 
fraendly in their expressions tjian»tn their designs. An 
opposite spirit pervaded England and Holland, where 
motives of honour and of policy combined to support the 
rights of Maria Tlferesa. In ^rmany itself the Elector 
of Cologne, the Bavarian’s brother, warmly espoused his 
cause; and “ the remaining Electors,” says Chesterfield, 

“ like electors with us, thought it a proper opportunity 
“ of making the most of their votes,—and all at the 
“ expense of •the helpless and abandoned House of 
“ Austria! ” f ^ 

The AWH^low'’, ho-wever, came from Prussia, where the 
Kin" Frederick William ha(^ died a few months before,' 
and oeen succeeded by his son Frederick the Second ; a 
Prince surnamed the Great by poets, apd who would* 
have desejwed that title better had h^ noi been one of 
them himself. It is difficult to understand how the same 
spirit could tometimes soar to the most lofty achievements 
—sometimes creep in the mdst wretched rhymes; and 
when we painfully toil through page aftey page, and 
volume after volume, of intolerable dullness, here and 
there enli^ned by blasphemy, we can scarcely believe 
that rfhey really proceeded from the firsr warrior and 
statesman of his age. yoltaire, who knew tfim well, 

Mr. Eubinsen to Lord Harringfion, October ^6. and November 7 
1740. • 

t Case of the Hanover Forces. 
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gave him the nickname of Cesar-Gotin.* ** Nor wis there 
a less striking contrast between the qualities of his heart 
and of his head. Vain, selfish?‘and ungraceful, destitute 
of truth and honour, he Valued his companions, not from 
former l|jl^dnes3, but only for future ifee.f But turn we to 
his talents, and we find |he most consummate skill in war, 
formed*.b^ his own genius and acquired from no master *, 
we ‘find a prompt, sagacious, and unbending adminis- 
tratio]\ of aifairs; an activity aikl application seldom 
yielding to pickness and never relaxed by pleasure, and 
seeking no repose except by Variel^ of occupation ; a 
high and overruling ambkion, capable of the greatest 
exploits or of* the most abject basen^s, as'either tended 
to its object, but never losing sight of that t)bjectis pur^ 
suing it with dauntless courage and an eagle eye, some¬ 
times in the heavens. <and sometimes through the mi^e, 
and never tolerating either in himself or in others one 
moment of languor or one touch of pity. 

This aspiring Prince ha^P found on his accession an 
immense treasure and an excellent array; he panted for 
an opportunity of employing both, and availed himself of 
the Emperor’s death to revive some obsolete claims to 
certain duchies and .lordships in Silesia* While others 
negotiated, he act(fd. He quietly collected his troops, all 
the while continuing his professions o# amity to the 
Court of Vienna; and, when his preparatio^gaapcre com¬ 
plete, secretly quitting Berlin at the close of a masked 
ball, ^n the 23d of Decem\*er he entered Silesia, the 
^head of thirty thousand men. He had not strengthened 
himself by any etigagementa with the Court of Versailles, 

* Abbe Cotin, the constant butt of Boilean’s satir|-, was also the 
original of Moli^re’s TVissotin in Les Femmes Savantes, The «aine 
was at firsf TVi-cotm, but afterwards altered, the ailusIdSf being 
thought too phu^. ^ 

t This wpeared from the very outset of his reign. See in the 
Appendix a letter frooi JLord I^eslnord to Marquis VisCofiti, Decem¬ 
ber 26.174p. • A similar statement is made by Voltaire. He |ells us 
that whcn*jit Berlin some persons remonbtrat^ with the King for fa¬ 
vouring him so highly. “ ‘ Laissez faire,* dit le Roi, ‘ on presse I’ordnge, 

** * et on la jette quand op a avole le^us.’ La Metrie ne monqua pas 
** de me rbndre ce bcl apophth^gme digne de Denis de Syracuse^ Mi 
“r^sedds d&s lors de mettre en shrete les pelures de f orange.* (MS- 
moirea de Voltaire, p. 2^4. ed. I8j22.) 
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but be relied on its aticient* * * § animosity against the House 
of Austria, and perceive]^ that he might sign an alliance 
whenever he gained a victory. , As he set off, he said to 
the French Ambassador, the Marquis de Beauvau: ** I 
“ am going, I believe, to play your game; and ii 1 should 
“ throw doublets, we will share ^he stakes.” * 

At the same tim®, however, Frederick made an Overture 
in the opposite quarter. He despatched Cdunt Gotter as 
his agent to Vienna, *to announce his intended iftvasicm, 
and to propose th|t th^ Queen of Hungai^ should cede 
to him the province of Lower Silesia, on which condition 
he would undertake to change sidd^, and employ his 
tixjops and ^easurft in defending Her Majesty against all 
iier enenaies and obtaining for the Duke her husband the 
Imperial Crown. But the high spirit of Maria Theresa 
could ill brook such submission.* * Shfi declared that so 
long as the King of Prussia had a man in Silesia she 
would sooner perish than ^ter into any terms with him, 
and Gutter return^ in disappointment to his master.f 

Meanwhile the invasion of Silesia was easy and almost 
unopposed. The Queen’s troops, only 3000 in number, 
were compelled to retreat into Moravia; and the Protes¬ 
tants, who had suiFered severely under the Austrian yoke, 
hailed Fredefl^ as a champion of their faith. Before 
the end of J anuary he had reduced the whole province 
except tffWbrtified towns of Glogau. Brieg, and Neiss. 
Yet^till he affected tcrcall himself a Triend of the House 
of Austria, and tirote.to the Duke of Lorraine My 
“ heart has no share in the mischief which my hand i» 
“ doing to your Court.”}: Such hypoc^itiqp,! assurances 
tended only to indame the resentment of Maria Theresa 
She collectM an army of about 24,000 men in Moravia, 
and d®ew Marshal Ncipperg from a prison to* place him 
at its head.§ Recording to her orders, Neipperg, crossing 
the iu.o)^n|ains, entered Silesia, and pushed |prward to 

* Voltaire, Sifecle de Louis XV. ch. vi. 

+• Coxe’s House of Austria,^voL iii. p. 232—234. 

I Despatch of Mr. Bobinabn to Lord H^drington, Februaiy 22. 
<741. ^ • ‘ 

§ Neippeig had been disgraced and sent to the castle or ^llitz in 

1739, signing the preliminaries of a dhadTantageous peace with 
the Turks, (’Coxe^s House of Austria, vol. iii. p. 198.) 
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Neiss and Brieg, while Frederick, *who l4d returned for 
a short time to* Berlin, hasten^ij back to meet his new 
antagonist. On the 10|h of April the Prussians, ap¬ 
proaching by rapid marches/and fajroured by a fall of 
snow, su^rised Neippere at Molwitz, a village near Brieg, 
fhe battle, however, wTiich ensued, seemed at first to 
decligre against them ; their cavalry, much inferior to the 
Austrian, wal entirely routed; the King’s baggage was 
taken; *and the King himself w^* borne along by the 
crowd of fugitives to Oppellen, many joailes from the field 
of action.* But the bravery and steadiness of the 
Prussian infantry, "under Marshal Schwtrin, retrieved 
the day: they not only arrested the*progr^s of Neip- 
perg’s already half victorious troops, but ^ut*tli?m to 
flight with the loss of<3000 men and-several pieces of 
cannon. An express vfas then despatched to the King in 
the rear, informing him that the battle Which he had 
long since despaired of was completely won. A strange 
outset of a hero’s career, but liobly repaired in after years. 

The disaster of Molwitz revealing the weakness of the 
Austrian monarchy encouraged new claimants to its 
spoils. The Kings of Spain, of Sardinia, and of Poland 
as Elector of Saxony, each on different grounds, pre¬ 
tended to some share in its dominions.^* On the other 
hand a generous spirit was rising throughout England 
to support the injured Queen, and the OpposiftCl? already 
began to clamour against the tameness of the Minjster. 
Thus •goaded, Walpole brought forward an Address in 
the House of Commons, pledging Parliament to maintain 
the Pragmatic l^nction: h5 also "proposed a Subsidy of 
300,000h to the Queen of Hungary, and acknowledged 
the national obligation bjr treaty of assisting her with a 
force of 12,000 men. These motions were supporteef by 

* Frederkk’s betiaviour in this flight was characterisjjc^ly selfish. 
On arriving at OppeUeir^ the place was found to be occupied by an 
Austrian ^ut-post, and some hussars sallied out against the King’s 
party} upon which Frederick exclaimed to Maupertnis, the Frpnch 
mathematician, and epme other attendants, “ Farewell, my fiiends, I 
“ am better mounted than you aU!”%.nd gaily rode oft', leaving Ma^ 
pertuis^^and some others to be tafen prisoners. Thi| was related by 
Maupertnis himself at 'Viienna to Mr. llobinson f Desnatch to Lord 
Ilanington, April 22. 1741.) 
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Pulteney and other ohiefs pf the “ patriots,” but ^id not 
pass without some severe remarks from Shippen, who 
declared that the measuVes were intended only to secure 
the King’s Electoral dominions? A similar Address, pro¬ 
posed by Ministers in the House of Lords, displayed a 
still wider schism in the Opf>osition ranks; Carteret 
speaking in favoty of the motion, but Chesterfield add 
Argyle opposing it as too ftanoverian. • According to 
Chesterfield, “ the Brince of Wales behaved sillily upon 
“ this occasion, making Lords North an<i Darnley vote 
“ against us; suclf was the power of the natai.e soi.um. 
“ This has hiyt him much ^ith the public.” * Carteret 
on his part, with the view of thwarting Walpole’s nego- 
tiati«is,Jotlk care to assure Count Qstein, the Austrian 
Anibassaddl’, that the Subsidy ^id not proceed from tlu*. 
good disposition of the Minister^ but 4iad been extorted 
by the general voice of the !l?arliament and people.t 
The great object of Walpole’s negotiations at this time 
was to break the Confederacy against Maria Theresa, by 
detaching the King of Prussia from it, nay, even coip. ert- 
ing him into an ally. It was found, however, far from easy 
to ipediate between a victorious invader and a haughty 
and offended Queen. When Lord Ilyndford the English 
Ambassador urged Frederick to moderate his pretensions, 
and representdfi how beautiful a thing is magnanimity, 
ho was fcnpatiently interrupted: — “ Do not talk to me-, 
“ my Lord, of magnanimity a Prineb ought first to con* 
“ suit his own interests. I am not averse to a peace, but 
I expect to have four Duchies, and I will have theni.‘’| 
Mr. Robinson at Vienna had full as fhan^ obstacles t(» 
combat. Scarce any concession could be wrung from 
Maria Theiesa; she resolutely refused every part of Sile- 
siafhttt at length proppsed the Duchy of LimbuBg and other 
lands in the Low Countries. Even to these inadequate; 
terms she wa% brought with extreme reluctance, and 
while etnpowering Mr. Bobiqson tp make tfie offer to 
Freeierick, passionately exclaimed, “ I hop^ ^e«may reject 

• 

** Lord Chesterfield to Lord Marchmont, April 24. 1741. March- 
mont Papers, vol ii. * • 

t See the Lifie of Lord Walpole,*of Woltertorv p. 224. * 
j Despatch of Lord Ilyndford to L&rd Hwrington, creslau, 
June 12. 1741. 

VOL. iiT. a 
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“ wish was soon accomplished. On arriving 

at the Prussian head-quarters Jhe British Idinister im¬ 
mediately opened his commission to the King, but was 
encountered by a burst of indignatioj^. “ Still beggarly 
*• offers I’Vcried Frederick. “ Since you have nothing to 
“ propose on the side of Silesia, all negotiations are use- 
“‘less, hly ancestors,” add^d he, with theatrical gestures, 

“ would rise cftit of their tombs to reproach me, should I 

abandon my just rights.” So saying he took off his hat, 
and rushed bdiind the inner curjtain of his tent.* 

Thus then the war continued, fraught with dangers, 
and apparent d*uin* to the •Austrian Heiress. At the 
Court of France the pacific influence of Fleury was over¬ 
borne by the Marshal de Belleisle, assisted tyji tfemalo*’ 
cabal; and Fleury, wheji driven to choose IJet^yecn the 
sacrifice of his powei" fcnd of his principle, still at the 
age of eighty-seven clung with dying grasp to the former. 
He unworthily consented to preside over councils which 
he had long gainsaid and still disapproved. Belleisle 
was despatched to Breslau and to Dresden to concert 
the terms of alliance; with Munich they were already 
formed. The projects of Jacobite risings and French as¬ 
sistance were postponed at Versailles, the more readily, 
perhaps, since the failure at Carthagena Iftid diminished 
th*c fear of British aggrandizement; and the troops were 
collected in two great armies for the invaswrt of Ger¬ 
many. The first army under Marshal IMaillebois passed 
the hleiise and Rhine and advanced towards Hanover, 
where King George was then residing, having gone 
abroad in the^spring in spite of the urgent entreaties of 
Walpole, and leaving that Minister to struggle, as he 
best might, through the difficulties of the Gieneral Elec¬ 
tion. His* Majesty was adcompanied by Lord Haa?rTng- 
ton as Secretary of State, and was employed in assem¬ 
bling troops for the support^of the Quedn of Hungary, 
when the approacli cf the„Frencb chilled his IrSour and 
arrested ^hi^,'arms. Trembling for what was always 
nearest t6 his heart, his Electoral dominions, he oon- 

' *■ t 

* Th/i details of this curious interview are related Mr. Bobinson 

in his desmteh to Lordi Hnrrington, August 9. 1741. A second 
journey of Robinson, with huger otfers, proved eqmiHy fruitless. 
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eluded one year’s neutrality for Hanover, stipulai^ng that 
during that period it should yield no assistandl to Maria 
Theresa, ana that at ffie ensuing Election of Emperor 
its vote should not be given “in favour of her husband. 
This treaty, signed on the 16th of September, was re¬ 
probated, and not without someireason, as a pusillanimous 
and selfish measiye, and it is difficult to say whethei* it 
excited most displeasure in Austria or in«En^andf' 

The second French array, 35,000 strong, and headed 
by Marshals de Belleislc and de Broglie, pouring into 
Bavaria, joined tRe Elector’s forces, and reduced the im¬ 
portant city, qf Lintz. TheH) the Elector inaugurated 
Duke of Austria, and declared war against Maria The- 
resajiby JJiR name of Grand Duchess of Tuscany. Already 
had his oCKposts pushed witliiii three leagues of Vienna, 
already wail a summons sent to Count Khevenhiiller, 
Governor m that capital, ‘already did its inhabitants 
hastily prepare, some for flight, others for resistance; 
and while a suBurb which had grown up beneath the 
Ibrtifications was destroyed, the Danube was cohered 
with barges conveying away the most precious effects. 
The Queen herself, then advanced in pregnancy, was in¬ 
duced to depart with her infant son, leaving her husband 
and her brcAher-in-law Prince Charles of Lorsaine to 
defend her capital and maintain her cause. 

Amidiit this long train of disasters no resource seemed 
left to the iinfortunatp Princess, but*a people whose lofty 
spirit accorded with her own. For years, nay ^or cen¬ 
turies, had tlie Hungarians groaned or Rebelled beneaili 
tlie despotism of lijer Imperial ancdfetr_^. While they 
formed the outpost of Christendom upon their frontier, 
they wercb no less the martyrs of tyranny at home: al- 
iiibsl equally assailed front Constantinople and from 
Vienna, they had to defend their religion with one hand 
and their privileges with the other. Thb flower of their 
chival^*was again and a|ain rno^’ed down ^n battle by 
th(i Turks or immured in Sungeons by* thg Austrians, 
yet always started up afresh with renewed avalour and 
unconquerable love of li|?erty. Never, perhaps, had any 
nation undei*gone more grievous Calamities oa displayed 
more heroic courage, “ In going through IKingary,” 
says an English traveller, one hundred and twenty yeais 
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ago, “ iK^hing can be more melancholy than to see sucli 
“ a noble spot of earth almost yninhabited;;” * and even 
at the present day, after a long period of quiet and 
good government, the scanty artd squalid population, 
the JismuJl towns, and the uncultivated fields, still bear 
impressed upon them tlfe stamp of former misery, and 
show how, unavailing are |he most latdsh gifts of Provi- 
(lenc(i where the greatest of all — Peace and Freedom — 
^yere deaied. ® 


It was to this noble nation, r^olutc against the strong 
oppressor, but generous to the feeble Sind the suppliant, 
that now, at ]yiv mmost ne6d, the Austrian Queen ap¬ 
pealed. She had already, when crowned at Pj'esburg 
in the June preceding, gratified them by revijgin^' and* 
taking the oath of their Jfing Andrew the Second (it had 
been abolished her* grandfather) in co|||firmation of 
their privileges, and by fulfilling the stately ceremonies 
which their forms prescribed. Placing on her head the 
crown of St. Stephen, and borne by a spirited charger, 
she rode up the ancient barrow called the Royal Mount, 
and from thence, according to tho established custom, 
waved a drawn sword towards the four cardinal iioints, 
as thojigh defying the universe to war. So fair and 
graceful was her aspect, that, as an ey%-witiiess ex¬ 
claimed, she did not require her weapon *to conquer all 
who saw her.f Yet lovely as she seemed inHlier Royal 
Crown, her fascination augmented after she had laid it 
aside, vhen her beautiful hair, no longer confined by it, 
flowed freely injlong ringlets on her slioulders, while the 
excitement of^the* previous ccremoay diffused a warmer 
glow over her charming features; and, as she sate down 
in public state at the Royal banquet, there •was not a 
heart among the spectators,’ however chilled by ago^*'ov 


t » 

Lady IV^y W. Montagu to tlw Countess of Mar, January 30. 
1717. . * • 

t Mr. Robinson to Ijord Harrington, June 28. 1741. This |ccne 
was also defied by several gentlemen who were present to Sir^N. 
Wraxall (Courts of Berlin, Vienna, &c., vol, ii. p. 299. ed. 179*9). 
He adds, “ I am assured by tliose whef witnessed her eoronation, that ^ 
“ she was then one ^f the most Vjharming women in Europe; her 
“ figure Slegant, her shape fine, and her demeanour majestic.” I 
have compared and combined both descriptions in my narrative. 
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worse than a^e, by selfishness — that did not heat high 
with chivalrous and loydf admiration. 

Endeared by tliese recollectihns, the young Queen, or 
as they termed her^ the King (for in Hungary ^he female 
title is applied only to Queens Cinsort,) again repaired to 
Presburg a few iponths afterwards as a furtive from 
Vienna. All the Magnates afid other Ordors m the*king* 
doin were there assembled in Diet. On the 11th of Sep¬ 
tember, a day whose memory has ever since been cherished 
in Hungary, she Summoned them to attend her at the 
Castle; they, tsame^ and whfen maraballe^ in the Great 
Hall, the (^ueen appeared: she was still in deep inourn- 
*ing fhr hm- father, but her dress was Hungarian, the 
crown yfnt. Stephen was on her head, and the scimitar 
of state at h«* side. Her step wsk> firm and majestic, but 
her voice faltered, and tears flowed from her eyes. For 
some moments she was unable to utter a single word, and 
tlie whole assembly remained in deep and mournful silence. 
xVt length her infant son, afterwards Joseph the Second, 
was brought in by the first Lady of the Bedchamber, and 
laid on a cushion before her. With an action more elo- 
(]ueiit than any words, the Queen took him in her arms, 
and held liimmp to the assembly, and while sobs .still at 
intervals bursf through her voice, she addressed the as¬ 
sembly in Latin, a language which she had studied and 
spoke fluently, not from pedantry, as ladies elsewhere, but 
because it is to this day in common use with tl\p Hun¬ 
garian people, and still sef^os to convey the national de^ 
liberations. Iler speoch was no cold autt formal harangue 
of a Sovereign, cautiously declaring projects, or haughtily 
deinandingi supplies; it was the supplication of a young 
anfl beautiful woman in distrts.s. When shejcame to the 
words* — “ Tlie kingdom of Hungary, oun person, our 
“ children, ouf crown are at stake I FordUkcii by all, we 

* •The precise words, Jis communicated froifi ’the Hungarian 
ardiives, both to Mr. Coxo and Sir N. Wraxall, are as foMows; “ Agi- 
“ tur de regno Ilungariaj, <le p^aona nostra, pyolibus nostris et corona. 
“Ab omnibus dorelicti unice at^ inclytotum Statuum ^ lidclitatem', 
“arma, et Hmfgarorum priscam vjrtutem confugimus!” 'T^hc cxcl.'i- 
mation of the Stjitcs iti reply was “ Viten* et Sanguijicm pro Majes- 
“ tate Vestra ! Moriamur pro Rege nostro. Maiin Tlieresa! ” — These 
words will resound to all posterity. 

G 3 
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seek shelter only in the fidelity, the arms, the hereditary 
“ valour of the renowned llungdffian stales,*—the whole 
assembly, as if animated t>y one soul and speaking with 
one voice,^drew their sabres halfwa/from the scabbard, 
and exclaimed, “ Our linies and our blood for your Ma- 
“ jesty! .We will die for our King ^ria Theresa!”— 
Nowhere, perl^ps, does m&dern History record a more 
beautifulo and touching scene. According to the narra¬ 
tive of one of the noblemen present, “ wo all wept, as did 
“ the Queen, aloud, but they wefe teafs of affection and 
“ indignation. Jn a^ew minutes afterwards^we withdrew, 
“ in order to concert the necessary measures at such a 
“ period of public danger and distress.”' 

It is certainly a great advantage, as all Histfiry attests, 
of female succession, tbal it tends above all other causes 
to kindle the extinct or revive the decaying flame of 
loyalty. The warmest feelings then combine with the 
most deliberate judgment, and we become Royalists from 
enthusiasm as much as from reason. Nay even where a 
contracted understanding fails to discern the superior 
benefits of Monarchy, the heart unbidden warms towards 
one whose sex makes it our pride to protect, as her birth 
our duty to obey her. And never, not eve» by our own 
Elisabeth, were a people’s loyalty and love^more strongly 
stii'j-ed than then by Maria Theresa. Her attraction was 

C 

* The parrative of Count Roller, who was present, was taken down 
horn his repeated relation, and in his^'jry words, by Sir N. Wraxall. 
((Tourts of Berlin anti J^ienna, vol. ii. p. 296—298. ed. 1799.) “ The 
“ whole scene,” adlsthe Count, ''which has'furnished so much matter 
Mur history, hardly lasted more than twelve or fifteen minutes.” 
Archdeacon Coxe discredits the point of the Queen’s hoMing up the 
infant Avchdulfe to the Diet, because, as he states, it appcfir^tVbm 
Mr. Robinson’s despatches that the Archduke was not brought to 
l^reslmrg till after the 20th of the month. (Houseiof Austria, vol. 
iii. p. 266.) yet we know from othey authority that Maps^ Theresa 
laid taken her son with her from Vienna CTindars Hist. voL viii. 
j>. .520 ), and I sholild be the less inclined to trust Mr. Coxe’s dat(4s in 
this transaotihn, as he has chosen to transfer tlic celebrated scene 
before the Diet from the 11th to the 13tK. But on referring to the 
despatch in question among Mr. CoxSs transcripts (vol. ci, p. 214. 
Brit. MuSj) it is evident that his ibpyist has put the*word Arch- 
“ duke,” by mistake, for “ Gtrandduke” (that is, of Tuscany, and Duke 
of Lorraine) ; the son instead of the father. See the Appendix of this 
volume. 
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not merely that of form or .youth; goodness and benevo¬ 
lence of cha»acter shon^ conspicuous in every period of 
her life; and even when time .and sorrow had deprived 
her of all pretensiorw to beauty, she still charmed all those 
that approached her by her manner and mien, displaying 
in most harmonious combination, a motherly kindness, a 
regal dignity, a fetnale grace.* 

Nor did the enthusiasm of the Hungarians evaporate in 
words. The spirit of the Magnates was cauglft by the 
vassals; military ^rdour united with feudal duty; and 
though with different degrees of power, the energy and 
exertion were'the same in all. Frohi the remotest pro- 
,vinc^, froin the banks of the Save, the Teiss and the 
Drave, pei^fed hardy and half-savage bands, whose aspect, 
nay wlmse very name was yet unknown to Western Eu¬ 
rope— Croats, Pandours, Tolpadlies, Sclavonians — with 
strange dress and arms, barbarous tongues, and unwonted 
inodes of combat,.yet able, as was shown by the event, to 
cope with most disciplined troops. The subsidy of 3{X),00C)/. 
which had been transmitted from England proved like¬ 
wise of no small avail, and an army, formidable both in 
spirit and in numbers, rapidly grew around the Royal 
standard. 

Vienna mcaywhile was no longer in present petil from 
the Elector of Bavaria and his French allies. Reserving 
that capital for future 'prey, and impatient to be crowned 
King of Bohemia, he liad turned asiilic from his Austrian 
expedition, and invested ][;*rague. Its garrison was only 
3000 men; its governor, Ogilvy, an IrisJi exile. re¬ 
lieve thajt city became Mafia Theresa s first object; the 
new Hungarian levies, headed by the Duke of Lorraine 
an^ his bfother Prince Charles, were set in movement 
earljTin November, and were joined by the ranains of the 
Silesian army^under Neipperg, as well as detachment 
from jgarrison of Vienna. Already had tli|y advance<l 
within five leagues of Prague^ when they had the mortifi- 
catlbn to learn, that on the preceding niglft,*tiie 25th of 
November, the city had been taken by surprise. They 
thereupon retired to a seeure positjotl behind the marshes 
of Budweisf while Prague rfisounded wjth the festal coro¬ 
nation of the pretended King of*Bohemia. From that 
conquest the .Elector hasteiled to a still prouder scene of 
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triumph, the Diet of Frankfcn*t, where the neutrality of 
Hanover had left the Duke of Is^rraine without a single 
vote, and where his rival was accordingly chosen and 
crowned Emperor by the title of Charles the Seventh.* 
These, hoVirever, were bul^the continued impulse and flow 
o^his preceding fortune; the zeal and valour of the Hun- 
, garians wholly turned the tCde; and next view of the 
affairs of Maria Theresa will displs^y a success not un- 
AvDrthy of her spirit and theirs. 

In England the Parliament had beeu^ prorogued on the 
25th of April, and dissolved^ja few days afterwards. I 
need not here 'recapitulate what I have 'already dwelt 
upon, the many causes that had combined t(r heap un¬ 
popularity and discredit upon Walpole. Indeodf if truth 
were always Ibund^ half ay between opposite angry alle¬ 
gations, Sir Robert migdt be proved a perfect character; 
for he was denounced at once as profuse and niggardly, 
timid and presumptuous, a sycophant and a despot, too 
Iiasty and too slow! But in reality, the faults of the 
Milliliter on .some points are quite as undoubted as the in¬ 
justice of the people on others. The Opposition had also 
been most unremitting in their exertions throughout the 
country; and the testimony of a French tr|iveller at this 
period may possess some interest, as shoivimg what pro¬ 
gress had been made in the science of Electioneering: 

‘ I am now,” says hj^, “ at Northampton; a town where 
‘ there are some of the best ‘inns in England, but where 

I am lodged at one of the worst; this has happened be- 

cau.se I fell in'vfith a noble Beer who was going, like 
‘ myself, to Lcftidon, and who insisted upon our travelling 
“ together, which I readily agreed to, not knowing that I 
“ should pay so dearly for .the honour of his company. 
“ Each party in this nation has its peculiar inns, which 
“no one can'change unless he wishes to bo called a 
“ turn-coat?.Our dinaer consisted of a tough 

II r 

* Tlic corppacion at Frankfort was delayed till February 14. W42. 
The Margravine of Bareith, who was present, observes: “Le pauyre 
“ Einpereur ne gouta pfis toute la satisfaction que cette ccr^nionie 
“devait lui inspircr. 11 ikait mourant dc la goutte et de la gravelle, 
“ ct pouv^it a peine sfr soutenir . . . LTinperatric&iest d’une taille 

“ uu dessous de la petite, rt si puissante qu’clle semblo une boule ; 
“ elle est laidc au possible, san.'i air et sans grace.” (Mem. de Bareith, 
Vol. ii. p. 342, and 346.) 
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“ fowl and a liquid pudding. 'This was not the worst; it 
“ seemed at one%noment as if the innkeeper’s hatred of the 
“ Minister would give him the pnivilege of sitting dbw^n 
to table with ourselwes. The least we could do was, to 
“ drink from the same glass as he ^iscd, to his health and 
“ the healths of all those at Northampton, that are enemies^ 
“ of Sir Robert WaTpole (against whom I h^ave’not the 
“ slightest cause of quajTcl) and friends of our innkeeper 
“ (with whom, as you see, I haVe no great rpason to be 
“ pleased). Nay, moi’e, we had patiently to listen to all 
“ the arguments of this zealousj^neraber gf the Opposition, 
“ for it was nofthc innkeeper that paid court^to My Lord, 
but l^y Lord that paid court to the innkeeper. The 
“ latter loufSy complained that his party in Parliament 
“ was far too moderate. ‘ How sh^^efu^!’ he cried in a 
“ ‘ passionate tone. ‘ If I were a Peer like your Lordship, 
“ * 1 would insist that all Ministers should be expelled 
“ ‘ from both Ilouseii, and that the Militia should he dis- 
“ ‘ handed, or else (here he added an oath) I would set 
“ ‘ tire to the city of London from end to end!’ With 
“ these words he angrily wished us good night. After he 
“ was gone. ‘ Sir,’ said my Noble Friend, * you must not 
“ ‘ be surf)rised at all this. That man is of more^ im- 
“ ‘ portane(3 in thij town than you can [)0ssibly imagine *, 
“ • his understanding is so much respected byjiis neigh- 
“ ‘ hours that his vote at an election always decides theirs, 
“ ‘ and*our party are bound to*show him all possible at- 
“ ‘ tention.’” * Such details may a})pear beneath* the 
dignity of History, yet, let us never coi^elnn whatever 
can best illifstrate the temper and manners o^the tiine.f 
One of tlie first elections tliat ensued at the Dissolution 
was tjiat of Westminster. Thev Court had tlieii a para¬ 
mount ihfluenco in this borough ; and its candidates were 
Sir Charles Waggr, First Lord of the Admindty, and Lord 
Sundon, a«!|^ord of tlie Tretsury, and husband of the 
fornii*r favourite of Queen Carofine. •No oj)pgsition was 


t 

* Lettresd’un Fraiicais, vol. i. ]». ^257 —259. e«*. H45. 

•f This questiop—as to what circun^tanccs should or should not bo 
excluded from hiitory—is argued with some striking examples in 
J^mUe, livre 4. (vol. i. p. 429. cd. 1821). Tlic author is as asual 
most able, and what we seldom tiiid him, I think, in the right. 
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at first expected; but Sir Charles* having been summoned 
to convoy His Majesty to Holl^d^ and Lord Sundon being 
an arrogant upstart, with no merit but his marriage, a 
party in Westminster set up Admirul Vernon, then in the 
height df his popularity and Mr. Edwin, a gentleman of 
^considerable fortune. Still, however, there was a majority 
in fevout of the Ministerial candidates; but some tumult 
ensuing, Lord Sundon was weayy prevailed upon to 
“order the pojl-books to be closed, a party of the Guards 
to attend,, and himself and Sir Chaides Wager to be re¬ 
turned by the High Bailiff,while soldiers surrounded the 
liustings. S6 exasperated were the midtitude that the 
Guards were pelted, and Sundon himself naraowlv ^capqd * 
with his life. 

This appeara:Qce qf*Ynilitary force roused a strong re¬ 
sentment through the country, and is supposed to have 
turned several elections against the Ministerial candidates. 
Another powerful lever of the Opposition was a sub¬ 
scription, to which Pulteney, the Dowager Duchess of 
Marlborough, and the Prince of Wales, were lavish con¬ 
tributors ; the Prince incurring considerable debts on 
this occasion. In Cornwall, Lord Falmouth and Mr. 
Thomas Pitt succeeded in gaining ovej several of the 
smaller boroughs from the Government^ In Dorsetshire, 
Weymouth and Melcombo followed the change of Bubb 
Dodington, who l^ad gone into opposition with the Duke 
of Argyle, irritated, as it*was a*aid, by the refusal of a 
peer5,ge. Lord Melcombe (such was the title he coveted) 
would have cbnttinued a steady friend, Mr. Bubb became 
an inexorable enemy! Scotland was made the battle field 
of two brothers, the Earl of Isla and the Duke of Argyle ; 
the former as manager for Walpole, the latter as his^rin- 
ci pal opponent. In this conflict the Duke prevails; and 
tlie Scottish •members who had hitherto formed a close 
phalanx in support of the Government, and Jiad even, as 
>ve have seen *, redfeived ’each ten guineas weekly during 
the Ses^on, were now, for the most part, ranged*bn the 
contrary side. On the whole the Ministerial majority 
was so far reduce*d,«that even*it8 favoured could not boa^t 
of abpve sixteen; “ and I well know," wrkes Dodington, 

Sec voL ii. p. 68. 
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“ that if we take propef measares, sixteen and nothing is 
“ the same thing! ” 

To concert these “propefineasqpes” betimes was there¬ 
fore a main object. # Dodington, Lord Limerick, and 
several others, urged Pulteney to ^{lold a meeting of the 
principal leaders, and determine the future operations; 
but Pulteney, who, Ifke many oUier men of quick genyis,** 
was always vibrating ^n his politics betweA blood-heat 
and freezing-point, being then at the latter, afvpearetl very • 
indifferent. He aaid*that he saw no use of a meeting nor 
of concert,—that he would b^ no means undertake to 
write to or summon gentlemen,—that lie tlmught a fort- 
\iight Jipfore^the Session would be time enough—that if 
popular ani^ational points were gone upon, people must 
follow theta without further preparation—that he would 
meet if he was sent to, but would rattier iTis friends would 
let him know what was resolved upon, and he would take 
his post—that he Yijas weary of being at the head of a 
party, and would rather row in the galleys, f On the 
other hand, Lord Chesterfield wrote from abroad to point 
out and direct how the Government could be best as¬ 
sailed. “ I am,” says he, “ for acting at the very begin- 
“ ning of the Session. . . . For example, the Court gene- 
“ rally proposes spme servile and shameles.s tool of Aeirs 
“ to bo Chairman of the Committee of Privileges and 
“ Eh*ctions. Why should not we, therefore, pick out 
“ some Whig of a fair character, and with personal con- 
“ nections, to set up in opposition ? I think we should be 
“ pretty strong upon this point. But as for opposition to 
“ their Speaker, if it bfe Onslow, we shall b# but weak; 

“ he having, by a certain decency of behaviour, made 

hinjself malSy personal friends^in the minority.An 

“ Address to the King, desiring him to make*no peace 
“ with Spain unjpss our undoubted right of navigation in 
the West Indies without molestation or search he clearly 
’* and in express words stipulated, ajnd till^wo nave ac- 
“ quirld some valuable possession there as li pledge of 
‘ thd performance of such stipulation — such a Question 

* would surely be a popular one, and distressful enough 

# 

* To the Duke of Argyle, July 3. 1741, Coxe’s Walpolfe. 

t Ibid. 
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“ to the Ministry.” Chesterfield adds, that the decisive 
hattle must he in the House o^ommons, &ince among the 
Peers the Ministers arc«too strong to be shaken, and *‘for 
‘‘ such a minority to struggle with^uch a majority would 
“ he much like the late King of Sweden’s attacking the 
Otto/nan army at Bender, at the head of his cook and 
“ Iw 8 hustler J,”* • 

This letter was dated from Spa, fLord Chesterfield hav- 
’ ing gone thither on account of his health, and the same 
motive led him in the autumn to the «outh of France. At 
Avignon he was for a few^days the guest of the Duke of 
Ormond; and it is positively asserted by his political 
opponents, that the true object of his jonrnl*y to so¬ 
licit through the Duke an order from the Pretender to 
the Jacobites, that tJjd^ should concur hereaffcr in any 
measures aimed against Sir Robert Walpole, f Ihe 
Stuart Papers, which I consulted, have afforded me no 
light upon this question. It is certain that Lord Chester¬ 
field’s illness was both real and severe, it being mentioned 
as such many years afterwards in his most unguarded 
correspondence, i But it is far from improbable that the 
imputed negotiation may also h.ave been a secondary ob¬ 
ject of his journey. Thus nuicli we ]gnow — that the 
meeting of the new Parliament found CluJSterfield restored 
to vigour, and active at his post, and that in the preced¬ 
ing month letters from James ^ had reached nearly an 
hundred of his principal rtdhei'ents, urging them to ex¬ 
ertions against the Minister. § 

" The other eVonts bet weep tbo election and the meeting 
of the Parliftmont all tended {dike to the unpbpularity of 
Walpole and to tlic downfal of his Government. A gene¬ 
ral resentment followed the news of the failures^at^Car- 
tbagena and Cuba, and they were readily ascribed to the 
Minister’s partial choice of land officers, or insufficient 

* Lord Chesterfield tb Mr. I^odington, September 8. i/4f. 

t See Horace Walpole’s Memoirs, v(»l. i. p, 45. 

J “ I tith very glad you begin to fepl the good effects of the chmate 
“ u hcre you are ; I‘know it savcdtiuy life in 1741, when both the 
*• skilful and tlic unskilful gave jne over.” To his^on, December 
17 66 t * 

§ Mr. Etough to Homce Wiilpolo tlie elder. See Coxe’a Walpole, 
vol. 1 . p. 687. 
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preparations. Our commcrcp was also sustaining heavy 
losses from th^ war witl^ Spain; and though Walpole 
had foretold these losses, and had often urged them as a 
motive for preservii^ peace, thby were now charged to 
his fault. William Murray, afterwards Lord IViansfield, 
writes at this period to the Lor(f President in Scotland : 
“ The trade lias suflfcred by captures to a degree ^hat pre^-* 
“ dunes daily bankruptcies ; and the merchants, enraged 
“ with the smart of*their sufferings, impute most of. 
“ the losses to neglect, in not stationing prtiperly a few 
“ small ships, whicli was often desired to be done.'”'^ 
Another fierce outcry was riflsed whefi a Spanish arma- 
,ment of lo,(JpO men sailed from Barcelona to attack the 
Austi^fin (Jmninions in Italy. Where,.it was asked, is 
Admiral Jliuldock ? Has his squqifiron no better employ¬ 
ment at this critical juncture than nhictly blockading the 
Spsinish flota at Cadiz ? Yet, as Sir Robert observed to 
one of his sons, if Haddock had on the contrary allowed 
tlie flota to sail for the West Indies, in order to prevent the 
embarkation for Italy, the Tories would have complained 
as loudly, and said that he had favoured the Spanish 
ti*ade, under pretence of hindering an expedition that was 
lle^ er really designed, f 

It appeared, ^However, on more accurate intelligence, 
that Haddock hatl in truth made an attempt to intercepi; 
the Barcelona expedition, but that it had been joined by 
a French .squadron of twlve s^iips froifl Toulon, and that 
the French Admiral had sent a flag of truce to the JEng- 
lish, announcing that he was engaged in the same cxpc.r 
dition, And,that if tlie .Spaniards were S^tta^ed he had 
orders to defend them. Haddock, unable to cope *with 
double his force, called a council of war, and in pursu¬ 
ance *o& its advice retired to Port Mahon, leaving the 
French and Spanish ships to proceed to thc4i’ destina¬ 
tion. This conduct, though different from the^first re¬ 
ports, was*ribt less unsatisfaeWy to the British nation. J 

BuUmost unwelcome of all was the news*of tUc Han- 

Letter, November 18. 1741. *Cullodea lepers, p. 170. 

+ H Walpole lo Sir H. Mann, December 3. Iz-U. 

. t Tindal’s Hist. vol. viii. p. 607. Coxe’% House of Bourbon in 
Spain, vol. iii, p. 921. 
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over neutrality. It seemeci as if* His Majesty wished to 
cast the whole burthen of th^ war on hjp kingdom, and 
to protect his Electorate without any exertion of its own. 
Walpole was much concerned at Jhls measure, not only 
as foreseeing its effect upon the public mind, but as jea¬ 
lous of its having been transacted without his participa- 
\icyi ahd advice. He cqpniplained that Lord Harrington 
had not givfcn timely notice to the Cabinet *, and it was 
only when he found that the trcatj" was finally concluded, 
and could dot be recalled, that he^ave it a sullen and 
reluctant acquiescence. 

Such causes thbn combJhed to heighten more and more 
the exasperation that prevailed during ^le elections- 
Every day the ferment increased; whether^stl/^or un¬ 
justly founded was of.little importance to its progress f, 
and it rose at ‘len^tfi to such a pitch that no human 
power, I am persuaded, could have stayed or warded off 
its violence. Had not Walpole been overthrown by the 
House of Commons, he would have'been overthrown in 
spite of and against the House of Commons; had he 
clung to the steps of the throne for his protection, the 
throne itself would have been shaken, and perhaps sub¬ 
verted, rather than allow him to retain his hateful power. 

Alnidst this rising storm of indigriittion, with col¬ 
leagues helpless or wavering — Wilmington hoping to 
succeed him — Newcastle making secret overtures to 
Argyle — and Hardwickew always siding with Newcastle 
— under such adverse circumstances did Sir Robert en¬ 
counter the meeting of the new Parliament. 

According to Horace Walpole the elder, “ Lord Harrington’s 
“ correspondence (from Hanover) is governed by alkthc art and skill 
“ of an oW courtier. He discovers his master’s desires vytlfbut ox- 
“ plaining t^em freely and in confidence to others here, or giving his 
“ own opinion* upon them ; ho pretends to liave the decision of 
“ questioufs proposed to others h#re, which questions hj states in so 
“ strong a manner as puts them under a dilemma of cither disobliging 
“ the Ki{ig Or*giving an opinion tliey think perhaps not fqr the in- 

terest •? their country.” To Mr, Trevor, August 22. 1741.^ Life 
of Lord Walpole of.Wolterton. 

•f An, eminent modclrti republican writes to an^ thcr;—“ You krmw 
“ of Imw little consequence it i? lo human action vuhether opinions be 
“ or be not well founded.” Gouveriieur Morris to Jelfcrsou, Pai’is, 
September 27. 1792. 
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CHAPTER &;XIV. 

The King’s Speech (for his Majesty had ItCtely returned 
from Hanover) was delivered by himself on the* 4th of* 
December. Notwitjfstanding the care aiid caution with 
which it had been drawn, it did not fail to excite a vehe¬ 
ment discussion in both Houses. In tfie Upper, Chester¬ 
field reviewed the w'hole foreign policy of Government, 
glanCflRg w^Jh sarcastic bitterness at the Hanover neu¬ 
trality * ;• and he was supported <1)0111 by Carteret and 
^Vrgyle, but the original Addfess*was carried by 88 to 
43. Amongst the Commons, where the discussion did not 
take place till four^ days later, an amendment was pro¬ 
posed by Shippen, seconded by Lord Noel Somerset, that 
His Majesty might be entreated not to engage the king¬ 
dom in war for the security of his foreign dominions. 
They were eager for a division; Pulteney, on the con¬ 
trary, declared against it, observing with a witticism, 
that dividing w8s not the way to multiply.f Sir Ilober^ 
on his part, showed most unusual timidity and sense of 
weakness, and declared that he was willing, for the sake 
of unanimity, to omit the whole paragraph relative t(k 
the war with Spain. Little did this concession %vail 
him: — “ Sir,” exclaimed Pulteney, “ it i§ no wonder that 
‘ the Right Honourable Gedtleman willingly consents 
to the omission of this clause, which could be inserted 
‘ for no other purpose than that he might sacrifice it to 
the resentment which it must naturally produce, and 
‘ by an appearance of modesty and compliac^e'^ass easily 

• Ijord Cnestertickl made a very fine speecSi againji me ivaarcss, 
“ all levelled at the House of Hanover.” H. Walpole to'Sir H. Manu, 
Deceijihcr 10. 1741. This collection of IcttcTs now becomcl of great 
use to history, and (though still ^ith many drawbacks) is far mure 
trustworthy than Walpole’s Reminj^ccnces *or conversations, filty 
years later. • ^ • 

‘ f Mr. Chlebar to the Rev. H. Etough, Hecomber 10. 1741. Coxer 
Walpole. 
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t^ftough the first day, and obviate any severe inquiries 
“ that might be designed.” ,He then pi'ocecded, in an 
able philippic, to urge afresh all the grounds of charge 
that could be gathered against Uie Government; and 
even went so far as to ^ssert that Walpole was influenced 
by the enemies of the Protestant Establishment. The 
'rejDly bfi Sir Robert, sa}^ his son, was delivered “ with 
“ as much ^lealth, as much spirits, as much force and 
counnand as ever* he repealed some words used by 
Chesterfield in the other House, that this was a “ time 
“ for truth, for plain truth, for English truth;” and re¬ 
torted the oiiargb of cnnitty to the Protestant Establisli- 
ment by some hints of the secret mission teethe South of 
France. He said ho had been long taxcd^itlfSiil dur 
misfortunes; but dich he raise the war in Germany, or 
advise the war^witlrf Spain ? Did he kill the late Em¬ 
peror or King of Prussia ? Did he counsel the present 
King of Prussia, or was he First Minister to the King of 
Poland? Did he kindle the war between Muscovy and 
Sweden? For our troubles at home, he declared all the 
grievances of the nation were owing to the Patriots. He 
added, that far from wishing to evade a more, strict and 
less general inquiry, if the gentleman 'vvho .had thus pub¬ 
licly and confidently arraigned his conduct would name 
‘a day for inquiring into the state of th6 nation, ho would 
second the motion. This challenge was accepted; Pul- 
teney named the !2lst of tfanuary next, and was seconded 
by Walpole, while the Address omitting the clause on 
the vSpanish war, was passed unanimously. 

In the tactics of the OppositicKi at this period it seems 
that Chesterfield’s advice from Spa had been adopted. 
They allowed Onslow to be placed in the Ohair without 
resistancfe; be.t when it came to the election of Ghairman 
of Commktqes, they brought forward Dr. Lee, a gentle¬ 
man much respected by all^arties. The Ministerial can¬ 
didate mr that office wag Giles Earle, a fornfer dependent 
of the J)uke of Argyle, who had forsaken his patnon, and 
made ftiany other enemies by his caustic wit. On the 

* H.‘Walpole,to Sir H. IM&nn, December 10.^1741. It appeal's 
from Whence tliat the account of Coze is in several respects erroneous. 
(Memoirs, p. 690.) 
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16tli of December, after great preparations on 1x>t|Pii}es, 
the Oppositioij prevaile(\«by four votes, the nambera 
being 242 and 238. Yoii hav^ no idea of their huzza/’ 
writes Horace Walpole the younger, “ unless you can 
“ conceive how people must triumph after d^eats of 
“ twenty yeai*s together..... They say Sir Robert mis- 
calculated: how should he aalculate, when fhhre,«ai^ 
“ men like Charlbs Ros^, and fifty others he cduld name ? ” * 
— this Mr. Ross, and some others, having unexpectedly* 
voted against him, ip spite of considerable former obliga¬ 
tions. liut even admitting that Walpole may have been 
thus deceived,, he may yet be justly blam^ for his im- 
•prudence and want of foresight in urging a most unwel- 
com^andidate at a most critical juncture. Where any 
principle<\vas involved, it was hi» duty at all hazards to 
stand firm; where only personal dbnsicferations were at 
stake, it would have been policy to yield. 

On another question — a motion for papers on the Ger¬ 
man negotiations, Walpole was less unsuccessful, carry¬ 
ing that point against Pulteney by a majority of ten. 
But the ground for frequent and almost nightly battles 
w'as'afforded by the Election petitions. At that period 
the merits of ^acU petition, instead of being referred to a 
Select Compiiud^ and guarded by the imposition of an 
oath, were tried in the House by the votes of all the mem¬ 
bers present, and were almost always decided by con¬ 
siderations of party, instead ofijustice. Before the open¬ 
ing of the Session the Minister had been heard tb de¬ 
clare that there must be no quarter g^ven in Election 
petitions f ;.and to one of his friends, who felt some scruple 
as to the Hevdon case, he dryly said, ** You must take 
“ W^pole or Pulteney.” J On the very day after discussing 
the Kirfjg’s Speech, he prevailedT in the Bossiney petition 
by only seven ^otes. His son exclaims, • Ohe or two 
“ such victories, as Pyrrhus tfce Member for Macron said, 
“ will be tne ruin of us 1 ” But even this narrow majority 
forsook Walpole on the great Westminster petition which 
followed. The evidence gi'^«n at the Bar clearl^ proved 

'*■ To Sir H. Mann, }>ecem]fDr 16. 1741, 

t Coxe^s Walpole, vol.i. p. 691, 

X 11. Walpole to Sir H. Mttno, December t*!. 1741 

VOL. BI. H 
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the ipierference of the 3oldi.ery, and was enforced by tlie 
petitioner’s Counsel, William IVJurray, witli a brilliant elo¬ 
quence then for the first time* manifested*, and winning 
the applause even of his*political opponents. * On a divi¬ 
sion, thi« election was declared void by a majority of four, 
and a further vote for censuring the High Bailiff passed 
^Jy majority of two. Ope of this anti-Ministerial pha¬ 
lanx was Ldrd Doneraile, an Irish Peer brought into 
‘Parliament by the Court, who hid a petition pending 
against bis own return, and who had engaged to the op¬ 
posite party that if they would withdraw their petition 
he would vote witfii them iiT the Westminster proceedings. 
So severely did his friends reproach liim for (lis baseness,, 
that he went to Pulteney to recall his offer; Ijjpt Pulteney 
told him that his word of honour had passed, aqid that he 
would not release him. It was the vote of thic> con¬ 
scientious nobleman that turned the scale in the High 
Bailiff’s censure ■, — such were then the dirty underplots 
of public life! The Justices who had sent for the sol¬ 
diers had a day appointed for being reprimanded on their 
knees by the Speaker. 

The triumph of the Opposition on the Westminster 
petition was not confined to the House; a new election 
ensuing, no Court candidates ventured^to appear at the 
hustings, and two “ patriots,” Lord Perceval and Mr. 
Edwin, were chosen by acclamation. 

The Houses haviug adjpurned for the Christmas holi¬ 
day^ and an interval for leisure being thus afforded, 
many personal fiends of Sir Robert earnestly pressed him 
to resign. JThey represented to him that his. health was 
broken; that the serenity of temper and indifference to 
invectives for which he had ever been distinguished, 
were noW much impaired that he had become irlitable 
and fretful ^ debate, to his own pain, and to the les¬ 
sening his dignity and Teputation; and that his age 
jieemed to ^llow, nay ta call for, a weU-ea5rried repose; 
that tlie torrent against him was too powerful to, stem; 
that he could no longer either prevent or punish the 
treachery of his colleagues; that it was better to lay 

I 

0 ^ 0 

* ‘‘ Murray spoke divinely ; beyond what was ever heard at the 

Bar." H. Widpole to Sir II. Mann, December 24. 1741. 
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down the seals of officp than find them wrested Irdla his 
hands; that his enemies, wTio might now be satisfied 
with his resiglhation, a weeks later would call for Ins 
blood. But though health, strength, popularity, friends, 
success, had forsakeif Sir Robert Walpole, ambition had 
not. Still did he cling to that darling power, his own for 
twenty years, whicl^ because he would never sharg he could* 
not always retain. Still did fie plan new axpedientiS of 
Court craft, or Ministerial patronage. Retaining his in-, 
fiuence with the King, he prevailed upon His Majesty, 
though not withoulf the greatest difficulty, that an offer 
should be made to the Prince»of Walea of ^n addition of 
50,000/. to his yearly income, and of the future payment 
uf l]j^ debts, provided his Royal Highn‘.*ss would desist 
from opposition to the measures of Ihe Government. 
This message was conveyed t.hrough Seeker, Bishop of 
Oxford. It is strange how the falling Minister could 
far delude himself as to expect any favourable result 
from such an overture at such a moment, or imagine that 
his weakness would pass for moderation., The answer of 
the Prince, after many expressions of respect and duty to 
the King, declared that he would never hearken to any 
proposals so long as Walpole continued in power.* 

The period gf the adjournment was as actively and 
more successfully employed by Walpole’s enemies, in 
gaining over his adherents, extending their solicitations 
even into his Cabinet. A letter was adek'essed by Doding- 
ton to Lord Wilmington, urgiftg him to use his influence 
with the King for the dismissal of Sir Robertf New¬ 
castle’s brain was, as i\sual, teeming with perfidious ma¬ 
chinations.' Hervey, the Lord Privy Sealf pretending 
illness, kept^aloof from his chief; according to Horace 
Walpole, “ he lives shut up with my Lord Chesterfield 
“ and Mr. Pulteney—a triumvirate who hate qpe another 
“ more than any body they could proscribe,* had they the 
“ power.”«t* 

It was amidst this turmoil or confifeting intrigues that 

* Edward Walpole (second son of Sir ^beit) to the Duke of 
Jtevondiire, January 0. 1742. t 
t See this letter in Coxe’s Walpole, vol. iiL p. 5S8. 
i To Sir H. Maun, January 7. 1742, • 

H 2 
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Parliament met again on the 18th of Januaiy. Next da)^ 
the Opposition, without a division*, carried Hume Camp- , 
hell, brother of Lord Marchmotft, as membevrTor Berwick¬ 
shire.* On the 21st emiucd the long-expected motion of 
Pulteney, for referring to a Secret Committee the papers 
which h!id been laid before the House relating to the 
)var. Pulteney himself made two sj)eeches, elaborate, 
powerful,* and bitter; and on the same side Pitt spoke 
with equal ability and acrimony, ttoong the defenders 
of the Minister, Sir William Yonge, Winnington, and 
Pelham were much and deservedl}* admired. In his 
opening speech, Pplteney jjyotested that the motion was 
not pointed a'^ain&t any particular person, but merely 
intended to assist His Majesty with advice, land op^^hi* 
footing the debate was fought, till Lord Pefceval, the 
new Member fo^ Wpslminster, blundered oiyt ^he real 
truth, declaring that he should vote for the motion as a 
Committee of Accusation. Sir Robert, perceiving his ad¬ 
vantage, immediately rose, and obseaved that he must 
now take the question to himself. . He inveighed against 
the malice of the Opposition, who for twenty years had 
not been able to touch him, and were now reduced to a 
disgraceful subterfuge *, he defied them to the charge, and 
desired no favour but to be made acqui^nted with the 
aijticles of accusation. He alluded to Dod^ngton, who had 
called his administration infamous, as a person of great 
self-mortification, ,who for sixteen years had conde¬ 
scended to bear part of the infitmy. As to Pulteney, 
we aril told that “ Sir Robert actually dksectcd him, and 
laid his heart #)pen to" the view of the House.” j' In 
short, his harangue, of which no further recoi^d now re¬ 
mains, was even by his enemies acknowledged as a mas¬ 
terpiece of eloquence, ancj surprised even some ^fehia 

friends by'^unwonted readiness in all the foreign amkirs.} 

/ - ' 

« 

* Saadys, ivho loves persecution even unto the deaJthj moved to 
“ punish the Sh^iff (of ^rwick), and as we dared not divide, they 
•* ordered him into custody, where by this time I suppose Sandys has 
** eaten him.” H, Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Januaiy 22. 1742. » 

I Sir Robert Wilmot to the Duke pf Devonshire, January 23.1742. 
5 Wheq the debate iras over^ Pulteney, who as usual sat neaz< 
WaJpolq, on the Treasury Bench, said to him that he had never h^ord 
80 fine a debate on his side, and added: ” Well, nobody c.aa do whai 



1742. CHIPPENHAM ELECTION PETITION. lOl 

For the divWon there )iad been on both sides most 
strenuous efforts, or, as at present we should term it, 
“ whipping' inthefo were brought down the halt, the 
lame, the blind, — the lame on-our side and the blind 
“ on yours,” said General ChurAill. But three of the 
Ministerial sick, who had been Jtept waiting in an'adjpira-* 
ing apartment which belonged to Sir Robe]ft*s eldest son, 
Lord Walpole, as Auditor of the Exchequer, found when* 
they hastened to t|]e House on the question being put, 
that the Opposition had been beforehand with them, and 
that the lock of the door w^s filled ^ith cand and dirt 
so that it Qould not be opened. Among the patriots, Sir 
WiltSm Gmrdon, most dangerously ill, was dragged from 
his bed •and carried to the House, seeming rather like 
a corpse, Wrapped in its cerementS, than like a living 
man. His son, a Captain in the Navy, had lately been 
lost at sea, and tl^e news had been concealed from Sir 
William, that he might not absent himself. But when 
he appeared in the House, a Ministerial member, his 
friend (there is never any lack of such friends), went 
up and informed him of his unknown disaster. The old 
man bore it with great magnanimity, saying that he 
knew why he 4vas told of it at that moment, buf that 
when he thought his country in danger he would not 
quit his post. 

By such exertions the House was fuller than had been 
known for many years: including, the Speaker and Tellers, 
there were 508 members preseml and j^ukeney’s motion 
was rejected by a majority of 'Only three; a result, though 
not of victory, yet of joy and triumph to the Opposition. 

The nextf and, as it proved, the decisiye struggle, was 
upon the Chippenham election'petition. A pohit arising 
from it being mooted on the 28th of Januail^y, ft appeared 
that the Opposftion had so Jar gained in num^rs since 
the last di^sion as to prevail against the Minister by a 
' • ’ ' * # 

*‘yoji can I” “Yes,” replied Sir Bobert, " Yoi^e did better.” 
Pulteney rejoined, ** It was fine, hut not of that weight with which 
^ you spoke,(R Walpole to w H. Mann* Januaiy 29. 1742.) It 
is fhnn ihis letter and Sir Bobert wilmot's ihat*we must glpau the 
only Osmaining of Walpole's speech; the meagre reports of the 
time judfciously omit it altogether; though giving Xiord Perceval's 
pompous oration at fulLlength. • (Park Hist. vol. xii, p. 370.) 
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majority of one. Walpole, wit|j an undaur^ed spirit, was 
still for maintaining office in tlie very face of a hostile 
House of Commons; buf his brothej, bis three sons, and 
all his trustiest friends, now combined in most earnestly 
urging him to resign. * Still they would probably not 
l*ave prevailed had not the same cry resounded from his 
own' official colleagues. It is stated by himself, in a 
letter to the Duke of Devonshire, ^hen Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, must inform you that the panic was so 
“great among — what shall I call* them? — my own 
“ friends, thai they all dcfclared that my retiring was 
“become absolutely necessary, as the only^means to 
“ carry on the public business.”* In truths tt docte^not 
appear that any one person of weight gave ,him the 
slightest encouragement to continue at the helm, unless 
it were the King, reluctant to lose a faithful and ex¬ 
perienced servant, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who went to see him at this period, and said as he took 
his leave, “ Sir, I have been lately reading Thuanus: lie 
“ mentions a Minister who, having long been persecuted 
“ by his enemies, at length vanquished them. The 
“ reason he gives, quia se non deserdit.”'!' 

McK/ed, though with extreme reluctance, by the all but 
utianimous opinion of his friends, and yielding to mutiny 
and panic in his own camp rather than to the force of 
the hostile phalanSc, Sir Robert, gn the night, of Sunday 
the Sjst of January, formeil the final resolution to resign. 
ftWhen next mqrning at ^ private audience he stated the 
necessity of the'’ case to the King, he must have been 
gratified ana yet moved at His Majesty’s regret. As he 
knelt to kiss hands, the King fell on his ne^, wept, and 
kissed bin?, and requested'to see him frequently. Of! the 
following <jayj when the final decision on the Chippenham 
election was impending, Walpole thought it his duty to 
.send a private intiiqation^to^the Prince of Wales of his 
intended retilement. The circulation and effect o^ such 
a rumovr were very perceptible in the division that 
evening; the majority against the Minister being swelled 
from one to sixteen.' Expecting this event,^Walpole bord 

• Letter, Febraaiy 2. 1742. Coxe’a Walpole. 

t H. W^pole to Sir H. Mann, January 22.1742. 
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it with fortitude and checrfiilnep«. As the Tellers bej^an 
th'eir office, h^beckoned lift Mr. Baynton Rolt, the member 
whose return was questioned bjj, a Ministerial petition, to 
sit near him, and el^tered freely into conversation, ani-. 
madverting on the ingratitude of several persftns whom 
he had greatly obliged, and who were now voting against 
him, and declaring that he sheuld never sit agfLin ii^ that 
House. 

Next morning, the 3d of February, the Lqrd Chancellor 
conveyed the King’o desire that the Houses should adjourn 
for a fortnight. Some day| later, §ir Robert Walpolo 
resigned all his places, and was created EUrl of Orford. 

• ']^\us, fhen, ended Sir Robert Walpole’s long and re¬ 
nowned aSininistration. Having traced it from its com¬ 
mencement to its close, I have atr(\;ady* as occasion offer¬ 
ed, pointed out what seemed‘to me its merits, or what I 
thought its errors ; and I need not here enter into a full 
recapitulation of cither. If we compare him to his next 
successors, their unsteadiness and perplexity, the want of 
principle in some, and the inferiority of talent in others, 
will be found to throw by contrast a reflected light on 
his twenty years of government. If we draw a parallel 
between him ^nd the preceding Prime Minister, Lord 
Stanhope, we shall probably pronounce Walpole the su¬ 
perior in knowledge of finance, in oratorical abilities, in 
management of the House of Comiqons. On the other 
hand, it may be thou^t that Stanhope's was the higher 
skill in all foreign affiairs. Another marked disfinctioii 
between them appears in tjie rfeadineas'of Stanhope t8 
introduce* measures, as he thought, of pradtical improve¬ 
ment; whjje Walpole, on the contrary, strove to leave, 
as se§.rly as possible, all things as he found them. When 
Stanhop%died, at the age of only forty-seven, he hnd in 
preparation fine great measures. The firct, tor relief 
of the Roman Catholics, by the mitigation o^the Penal 
Laws affecting their persons* or pft)perty. ^ The second, 
for trie relief of the Protestant Dissenters, by tlfe abroga¬ 
tion of the Test Act. ■ The third, ^for the security of 
officers in the army, and tRe lessening*of their dependence 
on tlie Government, by taking from the*Crown tl^e power 
of dismissal, except under the sentience of a Court Mar** 

H 4 
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tiaU* The fourth, for the limitation of tjfie prerogative 
in the future creations of Peer»j The fifth, not legisla¬ 
tive but administrative, Jor extending the populai‘itjr of 
the reigning family, widening the Ijfisis of the Govern¬ 
ment, and^gradually gainmg'over the party in Opposition 
^ employing several of its more moderate members. 
Kvery orfe^of these measure was dropped by Walpole on 
succeeding to power. It may be maintained in his justi- 
ficfltion, that all these measures were mischievous j one 
of them, at least, the Peerage Bill, undoubtedly was so. 
But it v/ill be found, that the same indifference or aver¬ 
sion of Walpote to‘any chafige, extended even to cases 
where the change was certainly and clearly 2>eneficial.^ 
Thus, for example, in December 1718, Stanhope ^lad* 
moved for and appointed a Lords’ Committee on the state 
of the Public Records'f* and its report, made after some 
months’ inquiry, details the want of arrangement, classi¬ 
fication, nay even of proper house-roorp, for the various 
national documents, and recommends that some of them, 
at least, may be digested into order—that such of the 
loose papers as appear to be of value, may be bound up 
for their better preservation — that catalogues and in¬ 
dexes of them may be prepared without delay — that 
better apartments may be provided, for fheir custody.f 
Here, then, what defence can be framed %r Walpole in 
discarding these recommendations? Was not the evil 
real and undoubted, the remedy plain and easy, and have 
we notS3ven in the present times seen reason for lamenting 
fts neglect? AskJ are we not justified in saying, from 
this and other such exampleh, thaf Walpole’s' dislike to 
innovation. prevailed, even where the innovation Was 
most evidently an improvement ? 

The charketer of Walpole might also, as I conpive, ne 
unfavourably' contrasted with Stanhope’s, ip poli^ of dis¬ 
interestedness and political pufity. I am very^f|r^this ’ 
must have beqn perceived <in many former passages — 
from adopting the party Suspicions and rancorous’^chiArges 

* See on this subject'in* the Farliaihentary History the speeches of q 
Bttlteney. Februaiy 13.1734, and^ Ijord Chesterfield the seme day 
in the other House. , 

f This Beport is printed in the Lords* Journals, April 16. 1719* 
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of corruption td which* in his life-time Sir Robert stood 
exposed. I believe, on thfe contrary, that of such charged 
great paft was falsehood, great 4 >art exaggeration. But 
still, looking only to ^>roved and certain facts, and to the 
statements of his own partisans itid panegyrists/we shall 
even on such testimony find cause to think that ^alpojja 
sometimes swerved *from the straight path, %nd altogether 
lowered the tone of public morals. Thus, for instance, 
both he and Stanhope were in office together when the* 
South Sea speculations reached their height. Stanhope 
thought it his duty to refraij^ altogether from any such 
source of profit Walpole, on the contrary, plunged 
^gcrly info the whirl, turned his own sagacity to good 
acc<mnt, sdld his shares of 100/. for 1000/., allowed his 
wife to gamble for herself, and gafjjpd a»considerable for¬ 
tune. The same absence—I'do not mean of integrity, 
but of any nice scruples, prevailed, I fear, during his 
subsequent administration. If it be needful any further 
to exemplify niy assertion, I will take the very wo»’ds 
of his own affectionate and admiring son. In a letter, 
•several years afterwards, Horace Walpole is inveighing 
against Keene, Bishop of Chester; “ My father,” he 
adds, “ gave him a living of 700/. a year to mari^ one 
“ of his natural.daughters; he took the living, and my 
“ father dying soon after, he dispensed with himself from 
“ taking the wife, but was so generous as to give her. 
“ very near one year’s ihcome*of the living.”* I do not 
now inquire whether this accusation of Keene may not 
be unduly and untruly heightened. But I ask, could 
there be arty stronger proof or a low tone of ](fublic morals 
than that Sir Robert should employ Crown livings as 
portions for his illegitimate dajighters, and th^t his son 
should*tel]^ the story as bearing hard upon ^e Bishop, 
but without th% slightest idea that it was ^so most dis¬ 
creditably tp the Minister ? 

It is possible indeed that a^feeliitg of poftialily may 
blind •me, but I will own that I cannot discernj^ in any 
parf of Walpole’s career a parallel to the disinterested- 
pcfss of Stanhope in Spain, tvhen offiefej by the Archduke 
au estate and title for his s^Wices. bufr refiising^them, 

* To Sir H. Monn, lieecimber 11. 1753. 
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and adding that if any gratitude to him were felt, he 
hoped it might be shown in a Veadiness fb conclude the 
Treaty of Commerce, ifhich he was then negotiating.* ** 
How far^less lofty was the course t5f Walpole on his re¬ 
signation ! Instead of*withdrawing with a noble pride, 
^iasking m^thing and accepting nothing, as one conscious 
of ^reat services and resentful of popular ingratitude, ho 
.obtained the title of Earl of Orfoi%, a further pension of 
4,000/. a year f, and a patent of rank for his daughter by 
the mistress whom he had afterwards married. Was it 
wise for his qjvn reputation to grasp immediate rewards 
for his services, and leave posterity no part of the debt, 
to pay? Was it just to solicit such signa^* magics of 
Royal favour at fhe v^y moment when overwhelmed by 
national resentii»cnt,*tfind thus to involve the Crown in 
his own unpopularity? So fierce was the outcry against 
these favours to the fallen Minister that Sir Robert 
was induced to relinquish the pension* which however he 
again sued for and received two years afterwards. lie 
would, also, probably have cancelled Lady Mary’s patent 
had it not been too late. A letter at this period, from 
one of his friends, strongly manifests the imprudence of 
these*.grants, but at the same time display's his high and 
unconquerable courage in adversity. L#rd Morton writes 
to Duncan Forbes, President of the Scottish Court of 
Session: “ I cannot finish wit^iout a word about our 
“ ho%est friend Sir Robert Walpole, for whom, I own, I 
“ am in somq fear. He this day went to Richmond, 
“ never again t(f return to Court , The letter of rank for 

* War of the Succession, p. 177. 

f The sisecures and places ibr life held by Walpole’s thrQp Ions at 
this very tiujp arc enumerated by Coxe (Memoirs, p. 370.), and their 
yearly income aHaounts to 14,900/, besides the I^ngership of Bicb- 
mond PaH|, which was held by Sii^ Robert and one of ^is^ns jointly, 
with benefit of^survivovship, and which produced several thousands 
more penannim, % 

^ It had for many years been an Opposition taunt, that Sir IJobert 
held in reserve a pat^t for some high title, to be taken out whenever 

he retired. Swift write# in 1731 

« 

**• E’en quit*thc House, for thou too long hast sat in’t, 

** Produce at lasf thy dormant Ducal patent.” 

See Swift’s Works, voL x. p. 530. Scott’s ed. 
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* his daughter,has raised.nucli a torrent of wrath against 
*' him, that God knows where it may end. They now 
“ talk of a strict PaiJiameiitary inquiry; your Lordship 

knows how little any man stand such an ordetil 
“ after twenty years* administration. The last time I 
saw him, which Was on Sunday eyening, I tu4d* him ef 
“ the clamour that w^s raised upon the Subject of his 
“ daughter, but the thing was then passed the offices, 
“ and could not recalled, though she flad not been 
“ presented, else I believe he would have stopped it. I 
“ would fain hope, after he i5 fairly aVay/*that the fury 
‘“^niay sub«de; at present it is very violent. Last week 
“ thlSe paswed a scene between him and me, by ourselves, 
vvhichS-ffected me more than any thin^ 1 ever met with 
in my life, but it is too long to trouble your Lordship 
with. He has been sore hurt by flatterers, but has a 
‘ great and undaqnted spirit, and a tranquillity some- 

* thing more than human.”* 

Before his departure for Richmond, Walpole had a 
considerable share in the choice of his successor. He 
was desirous to sow dissension in the ranks of his oppo¬ 
nents, to continue the administration on the Whig basis, 
and, in case I*dlteney should decline to be First Lbrd of 
the Treasury, tcTappoint Lord Wilmington. Such were 
his objects; his means were influence over his R(jyal 
master. In the same audience of the Ist of February, 
when he announced his own retirement, he prevailed over 
the King*s aversion to Pulteney, and jpduced His Ma¬ 
jesty to send him an* immeUiate message, •offering him 
full power, provided only he would screen Sir liobert 
from prose<?iition. This condition, suggested by Wal¬ 
pole at that crisis, is surely no proof of a geflorous and 
lofty mind. . 4 ®^ ^ wrong in believing tlia^at such a 
juncturepjarendon or Chatham would have tln^ght only 
of their country’s, or, at the worst, ofl their party’s benefit, 
and flisdained to seek any safeguard for thdmsdves, ex¬ 
cept from their own virtue aud renown r* 

9 The communication to Pulteney tWks intrusted to the 
Duke of Newcastle, who aedpted it with peculiar plea¬ 
sure. He had already some days J[>cfore, thougfi, as it 

Letter of Febraary U. 1742, CuUoden Papers, p, 175, 
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Beems, only on his own account, privately sent to Pul- 
teney, requesting to ha^e a secret meeting with him at 
the house of the Duke’s Secretary, <Mr. Stone. Pulteney 
had answ^ered, that at tjie present juncture he could not 
comply with the request for a secret meeting, lest iie 
W>o^d give umbrage to his friends, IfUt had no objection 
to receive Hfs Grace publicly at jiis own house. This 
not suiting Newcastle’s underhand designs, the commu¬ 
nication dropped. But the Duke, haying now the Royal 
authority, no longer affected mystery, and wrote to Pul¬ 
teney, stating^ that he and the Lord Chancellor had a 
mess^e to him from the King, and were therefore abou| 
t.o wait upon him. - * ** 

A meeting accordingly ensued that same moT<iing be¬ 
tween Newcastle'and tiardwicke on one side, and on tlie 
other Pulteney, attended by CartereJ as his confidential 
friend. The Duke opened the conference by saying that 
the King, convinced that Sir Robert Walpole was no 
longer supported by a majority in the House of Com¬ 
mons, had commanded them to offer the places held by 
that Minister to Mr. Pulteney, with the power of form¬ 
ing his own administration, on the sole condition that 
Sir Rjbbert Walpole should not be prosecuted. 'J'o this 
Ptilteney replied, that if that condition ^ere to be made 
the foundation of a treaty, he never would comply with 
it; “ and even,” said he, “ should my inclination induce 
” me ^ accept it, yet it might not be in my power to 
“ fulfil my engagement, for the heads of partis are like 
“ the heads Qf snakes, carri^ on by their tails# For my 
** part I will be no screen; but if the King should be 
pleased to express a desire to open any treafy or to Jiold 
“ any conversation with me, I will pay my duty *kt St. 
“ James’s,•fchoqgh I have not been at Court Jor many years; 
“ but I will not go privately, ]jut publicly and ^t noonday, 
“ in order to prevent all jealousy and suspicion.”* ' 

This ie8suH' being communicated to the King, lli#Ma« 

' a 

* lifb of Bidiop Newton. At t&e dose of this interview some 
refre^ments being Jirought in, Newcastle drank, ** Jlere is to oui 
** happier meeting.”—Pulteney replied by Shdispeare’s fines s 

** If we do meet again, why we shall smile, 

** If not, why then this meeting vra^ well made.” 
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jesty, without delayi and fgUowing the advice of Wal¬ 
pole, sent Pulteney anotl^r private message (it does not 
appear through whose hands), to request that if Pulteney 
did not choose to pla^e himself at the head of the Trea¬ 
sury, he would let Lord Wilmington slide into «t. Pul- 
teney acquiesced in this alternative*. His friend Carteret 
who coveted that office, exprq^sed some dissafisfac^oJt; 
but Pulteney declared that if the other would not consent 
to Wilmington’s appointment he would break his oWn 
resolution, and take the place himself. You,” he added, 
** must be Secretary of State, as the fittest person to di- 
“ rect foreign affairs.” Thu^ then Sit Hobert Walpole, 
^writing tj^tbe Duke of Devonshire on the 2nd of Fe- 
ffi*u£#y, the day of the final division on, the Chippenham 
case, already enabled to announce Lord Wilmington 
as his successor at the Treasury.* ' 

A few days aftemards the King despatched another 
embassy to Pulten^ consisting, as before, of the Chan¬ 
cellor and Duke oi Newcastle j but they do not seem to 
have been made acquainted with the intermediate mes¬ 
sage. Newcastle declared that he was now commissioned 
by the King to repeat the former offers, without urging 
the condition of not prosecuting the fallen Minister j and 
His Majesty onHJ^ requested, that if any prosecutiofi was 
commenced agairftt Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pulteney, if 
he did not choose to oppose it, would at least do nothing 
to inflame it. Pulteney answered, that'he was not a man 
of blood, and that in all his expressions of pursuing the 
Minister |;o destrnction, he had meant qply the destruc¬ 
tion of his power, but not of *his person. He could not 
undertake to say what was proper to be done; he must 
take the adwee of his friends; though he was free to 
own,tliat, according,to his opinion, some Parlihmentary 

* The det^s 6f these negotiations with Pulteney yverfi commu¬ 
nicated hy himself to Bishops Newton and Douglas, (See Coxe's 
Walpole vol. i. Pmf. p. xxx. and p. 702.) Neither th«f Bishops nor 
the ^rchdeactm attempt to fix the dc^ but it may be ascertained 
bj observing that Walpole did’n^t <i^|de on resigning till the night 
<4 January 31. t that it was only on^ffie fdlldwing morning that ha 
overcame the repugnance to apply to Pulteney; and that on 
■the day after, Februarr 2„ he could aiz^wannounce the name of 
his successor. 
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crnsuro, at least, ought to be inflicted for so many years 
of mal-administration. Newcastle then observed, “ The 
King trusts you will not distress the Government by 
making too many changes in th^ midst of a Session.” 
The ref)4y of Pulteney^was, that he did not insist on a 
total change, and had no objection to the Lord Chan- 
I'tellor 05f 6tiie Duke of Ne>srcastle, but that he demanded 
an alteration 'Of measures as well men. He required 
that some obnoxious persons should be dismissed, and 
the main forts of Government delivered into the hands 
of his party; namely, a majority in tiie Cabinet, tlie no¬ 
mination of the B6ards of Treasury and Admiralty, and, 
of an oflice to be again restored, a Secretary c^’«State foi ■* 
Scotland. These points being agreed to, tiiouglr not 
without some demur, Newcastle said he supposed that 
Mr. Pulteney would ^)lace himself at the head of the 
Treasury, which, he added, was the |p.rnest and repeated 
desire of the King. “ As the disposition of places is in 
“ my hands,” said Pulteney, “ I will accept none myself; 

1 have so repeatedly declared my resolution on that 
“ point, that I will not now contradict myself.” He then 
named the Karl of Wilmington First Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury, and Samuel Sandys Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Cartelet Secretary of State, and the Maquis of Tweed- 
dale the new Secretary for Scotland; ^hile for himself 
he required a Peerage and a seat in the Cabinet. 

Concurrently with this, negotiation, overtures were 
madecfrom the Court to the Prince of Wales. His Royal 
^ Highness was g^atifled by an addition of 50,000/. to his 
yearly iiicon^e, and by the promise that two of his ad¬ 
herents, Lord Baltimore and Lord Archibald Hamilton, 


should be included in the new Board of Adihiralty.^ On 
the 6th he granted a private audience to Sir Robert 
Walpole, tend,,assured him of his protection in case of 
attack —promise from whiph he afterwards receded. 

Meanwhile^ the rumouns of the late negotiations, and 
of the intended appointments, raised a great ferment in 
the ranlfs of Opposition. The Tories, though forming 
tlie larger share of-the ahti<*mini3terial phalanx, foun^ 
themselves as yet utterly'Excluded. Among the “pa- 
“ triotl ” many wished to be employed, and all to be con¬ 
sulted. Nay, more, as always happens in such cases, 
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several persons, exas()eratQd at tlie want of concert,* 
murmured against the \cry course which themselves 
would have advised, had they been applied to. Under 
these circumstances, Jthe chiefs t>f Opposition, not in the 
new arrangement, summoned ^ meeting of t^e whole 
party, to be held on the 11th of Febrmiry (the very day 
of Sir Robert’s official resignation), at tho«Fountaid 
Tavern in the Strang. This meeting attended by 
nearly three hundred, both Peers and Commoners. Carr 
teret refused to go^only saying that he nev^er dined at a 
tavern*; but there appeared Pulteney and the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequerf A general ^suspicion was 
•NexprqasQ^by the persons present tliat the change would 
not Hbe complete, and that the old system was still to bo 
continthal. Lord Talbot, son of the late Chancellor, and 
a man of considerable talents, fi^Kng'a glass of wine, 
drank to cleansing the Augean stable of tl^ dung and 
grooins.f But the Principal opponent of Pulteney at this 
meeting was the Duke of Argyle, who now, by a change 
that would have been surprising in any other person, 
stood forth as the leader more especially of the Jacobites 
in Parliament. He made a long and solemn speech. 
After observing, in sarcastic allusion to Pulteney, that a 
grain of honesly was worth a cart-load of gold, be pro¬ 
ceeded — Hav8 we not too much reason to fear thlit 
“ good use will not be made of the present happy op- 
“ portunity, and that a few,men, wfthout any commu- 
“ nication of their proceedings to this assembly,^ have 
“ arrogated to themselves the exclusive ^ight of nomi- 
“ nation ? . They hav& now been eight ^aya engaged in 
“ this business, and if we are to judge irom the few 
“ offices they have already bestowed, may justly be ac- 
“ ciifed of not acting with that vigour wliich ithe whole 
“ people have a right to expect. I’he c|ioio» of those 
“ alreiidy preferred having fallen upon the Whigs, is an 
“ ill omeft fo the Tories. iP these ar^ not to b(f provided 
for^the happy effects of the coalition will Ttw dcystroyed, 

“ and the odious distinction of party be revived. It is 
“ therefore highly necessary to continue closely united, s 

9 

* JL Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Fcbruyiry^S. 1742. 

t Bishop Seeker’s Diary, February 12. 1742. 
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*** and to persevore with Hie eame t^hemence aa ever, till 
** the Tories obtain justice, a«d the administration is 
** founded upon the broa^ bottom * of both parties/’ 
Pulteney, whose strength lay ip* eloquence, and who 
always spoke far more (p.bly than he acted, replied with 
^reat spirit and effect. He complained that he and his 
celle^giies should be thus held forth and publicly ar¬ 
raigned with 'things of which no pian durst venture to 
aOeuse them^ in private. “ Wo <lcserve,” ad^ded he, 

“ very different usage for the integrity with which we 
“ have hitlierto proceeded, and with which we are deter- 
“ mined to proceed. Overtures having been made to us, 

** it was our duty (as it would have been th^<.i^i^ity o^’'' 
** every man to whom such overtures had beemmade^) to. 
“ employ all our abilities and endeavours to form 4 happy 
** settlement. So mu'dh for the imputation that we have 
taken tha management of the n^otiation into our 
“ hands! ” He proceeded to argue, that as to the refer¬ 
ring of the settlement to the whole party, it was an idea 
fit only for the “superficial vulgar,”—that there was 
neither justice nor prudence in attempting to dictate to 
the King—.that it would have been more to the credit 
of the party if their patience had extended a little longer 
than the few days which had elapsed *, that as to the ap¬ 
pointment of Tories, it must be a work df some time “ to 
“ remove suspicions inculcated long, and long credited, 
“ with regard to denomination of men, who have for- 
“ merlry been thought not hea«'tiiy attached to the reigii- 
ing family.” «S$ill, he added, some instances of friendly 
intentions toothe Tories had already been given in the 
late removals, and there would be many more; but it 
must depend upon the prudent conduct of^ the Ti^ries 
themselves.f ' ' 

Sandys'^lsQ. harangued, saying, the Ipng had done 
him the honour to offer him*a place, and wh;^ ^hould be 

o 

* Ibis was the favourite phrase of the day, H. Walpole writes to 
Bir H. Macn, February 18.1742 : ** One now hears of nothing ..but 
the Jhvad dotim f it is the reigning ;ant w'ord, and means the t^ng 
** mwti^ and people ihdifferently into the Ministry.** i 

t Tb^ ft^nnt of<this speech and of Argyle’s is giwtn in ** Faction 
•* Detected,** a pampiliit of great note, written by Cwd Ferceval, who 
was present at the meeting. 
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not accept it ? If lie'had not, another would; if nobody 
would, the King would* be obliged to employ his old 
Minister again, which he imagiped the gentlemen present 
would not wish to see. 

The gentlemen present were# somewhat appeased by 
these explanations, and separated in better humour tha^ 
they had met. 15ut what seems to have f>rincipally 
weighed with them# was, that each remembered how 
many offices were still vacant, and hoped that some wetfe 
reserved for himscjf or for his friends. 

A few days afterwards a conference between the late 
Opposition leaders was held at the desire and in the 
pTcseiiee^f the Prince of Wales. On the one side were 
Argy^fc Chesterfield, Cobham, Gower, and Bathurst; 
on tho other came Pulteney,* {ypc 09 ips<nicd by Lord 
Scarborough*, the Prince’s ‘Treasurer. It does not ap¬ 
pear tliat any arrangement was concluded at this con¬ 
ference, yet undoubtedly it tended, like the lai-ger 
meeting, to allay dissatisfaction. 'A wise statesman 
should always give offended partisans an opportunity to 
pour forth their grievances; their mind seems relieved 
by the effusion, or their resentment exhausted by its 
own violence, and when once they have stated their 
complaints as tully and as bitterly as they desire, tljey 
often begin to feel that they have in truth little or 
nothing to complain of. 

The principal demahd by*the Duke of Argyle was ttn 
appointment for Sir John Hinde Cotton, who, as*! have 
elsewhere noticed, was perhaps the mo^ active, and next* 
to Shippcn the mosf avowed, Jacobite i« Parliament. 
That Argyle should now so warmly espouse his interests, 
and^o closffiy link his cause with his own, seems a strong 
presufhption that the Duke at this nerind Wits acting in 


* This marl ot boarborough was not the same who had been the 
early Confidant and friend of George the Second. That* nobleman 
had» been always subject to fitp of melancholy, and in one ^f tliem, in 
1740, had unhappily blown outdiis brains. , The post of Secretary of 
estate had been several times offered to him, but always refiised. ** He 

** was,” says I/brd Qhesteifield, ** the best man 1 ever kne'VKi and the 
“ dearest mend I ever had.” (Characters.) • 

VOL. ni. r 
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concert with, or at least in favour of, the exiled family.* 
He received at length a reluctant assurance, that Cotton 
should he included in the new Board of Admiralty, and 
thereupon he condescended to accept for himself a seat 
in the C^inet, the Mashc^rship of the Ordnance, and the 
Regiment of which he had been lately dispossessed. 
£drd(.Cohliam in like manner was made a Field Marshal, 
and restored \o the command of tjio Grenadier Guards, 
which he h^4 lost in 1733 for his opposition to the 
Excise Bill. Lford Harrington, haying resigned the 
Seals in favour of Carteret, was created an Earl, and 
appointed to the Jt*residenhy of the Council, vacant by 
Wilmington’s promotion. Sir William Yongg^issrgs eX* 
lowed to continue Secretary at War, and IV&. Pelharn, 
Paymaster of thp Forces. Thus then the new i^iminis- 
tration being completed, except the Board of Admiralty, 
which, as so many promotions had been referred to it, was 
itself referred for further consideration, the whole party, 
headed by the Prince of Wales, went to pay their respects 
at Court, on the 18th of February, the day when Parlia¬ 
ment met t, and on the same evening the new writs were 
moved in the House of Commons. 

For a little time the Government business glided on 
with smoothness and despatch, interrupted only by occa¬ 
sional harangues from Shippen and Si£‘ Watkin 
whose animosity was not at all abated by the changes. 
Though very many others were dissatisfied, they stood at 
gaze, ^and would not yet openly oppose. But when the 
' new Board of Admiralty was ai length announced, there 
appeared at i’he head of it the Whig Earl of Winchelsea 
(as Lord Finch, the friend and defender of Steele), and 
among its members the Prince’s dependents, djords Balti¬ 
more andArchibald Hamilton, but no Sir John^Hinde 
Cotton. The^King, it seems, had put a positive negative 
upon that gentleman, declaring that he w^s determined to 

t? 1 
c_ 

* Thi^ it appears, was the decided opinion of Walpole. wSee, in 
Coxe’s Fdham, his confidential letter of Octobtar 20. I743,^after 
Argyle’s death. ' ^ 

f The King’s reception of his^on was very cold and formal. ** 

Majesty said, ‘ How does the Princess do ? I hope she is well.’ 
** The Prince kissed his hand, and this was all.” H. Walpole to Sir 
H- Mann, February 18. 1742. 
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Stand by those who had set him and his family upon the 
throne. At this disapp(}in{ment the whole Tory party 
raised a loud yell of indignation. Argyle, as their present 
chief in the House of liords, displayed the utmost resent¬ 
ment ; he had besides, as he conceived, other grounds of 
his own to complain; he had set no bounds to his pre¬ 
tensions ; be had expected to engross the whal<^ goveijf- 
ment of Scotland, and was irritated that the Marqbis of 
Tweeddale, the Secretary of State, should, as such, pos¬ 
sess any degree of authority. With these feelings, he, on 
the 9th of March, designed all his new appointments, and 
relapsed into angry Oppositfon. The Prince of Wales,* 
ere lo ng, began to discover, that though his friends 
Were mpljice, he was very far from power, and he showed 
first cMdness and then aversion teethe (rovernment. Thus 
the elements of a new Oppositioi:»^pe5dily gathered and 
grew. Several of the placemen, moreover, whose writs 
had been moved, found themselves no longer supported 
by their former palbrons—especially the Dukes of Bridge- 
water and Bedford; and Lord Limerick, wiio had been 
intended for Secretary at War, but who was member for 
Tavistock, durst not vacate his seat for that Ducal borough. 

In this arrangement it may justly excite surprise, that 
no offers were made either to Chesterfield or Pitt^ It is 
certain that the former had excited the resentment of the 
King, by his bitter invectives against the Hanover neu¬ 
trality, and probable that Carteret may have feared 
place a rival in the Council. tJhesterfield himself declares 
in a letter at that period: — “ The public has assigned, 
“ me different employments; but I iTave^been offered 
none, X have asked for none, and I will accept of none, 
“ till I see ^ little clearer into matters than I do at present. 
** I opposed measures, nut men, and tho change of 
“ two or three ihen only is not a sufficient plodge to me 
“ that measure® will be changed, nay, rather an indication 
“ that thfey* will not; and ]*am sure no employment what- 
“ soeyer shall prevail with me to support measures I have 
“ s^ justly opposed. A good conscience is, in my mind, 
** a better thing than the hpst employment, and I will not 
•“ have the latter till I can keep it with the former.”* 

See Maty’s* Life, p. 195. 

1 2 
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With respect to Pitt, we may suppose, with great like¬ 
lihood, that both he and Lyttleion were passed over as 
members of the Prince’s household; his Eoyal Highness 
having applied in the firsi instance for Lords Baltimore 
and ^chibald Hamiltoi^ and these appointments being 
considered as sufficient for that quarter. 

‘ In Reviewing the conduct of Pulteitey at this memor¬ 
able period, he'appears equally con^icuous for good for¬ 
tune and ill judgment. He was placed on an eminence 
as lofty and commanding as ever Brijtish statesman at¬ 
tained ; the dispenser of all public honours; the arbiter 
between the Ojrowfl and thb people. He saw humbled 
before him and imploring his forbearance that Jlona rcby* 
who ten years back had struck his name from Ahe list of 
the Privy Council^ and denied him his Commisskm as a 
Justice of the Peace. ""He saw the assembled Commons, 
till then the supporters and satellites of Walpole, over¬ 
throw his haughty rival and hail hin\ their triumphant 
leader. Above all, he beheld that nation to which his 
eloquent voice had so long appealed in vain, now stirred 
by that voice as by an oracle, and raising their own in its 
support. How vast but how giddy a height! How very 
great appears the occasion — how very unequal the man! 
At such a crisis, instead of fixing his eyes'on high public 
principles and objects, he looked only to %iis own show of 
consistency, to his previous declarations against receiving 
public money, or being amJ>itious of public office. He 
shrunk at provoking some taunt from Shippen, some 
•lampoon from H^bury Williams ! Ought such trifles as 
these to bavci>weighed in thh balance with his. country’s 
service, if his country really was in danger ? And if bis 
country was not in danger, what pretence diad he for 
having roifsed it almost tb frenzy by his declarrmfions 
against corruption and misgovernment ? The truth is, 
that to thjnk of personal reputetion insteadPdf the national 
welfare is rank selfishness, differing only in kfhd and de¬ 
gree from that which clings with tenacity to posts of 
profit. Bet every statesman bq assured that if he will 
but take care of his country, his reputation will take care 
of itself. • Posterity is not deceived. A trim patriot will* 
be ackiSowledged an^ revered, whether in Opposition or 
in Downing Street; while hb who grasps at office, fpr the 
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sake of sordid gains, or ke who declines it from the dre*ad 
of libellous attacks, will be classed alike in a far lower 
and less honoured scale. * 

But even admitting that Pijteney was defensible in 
his own refusal, with what justice could he yield the 
Treasury to Wilmington, a m^in even at the jAdlne of Iffe 
proved unfit for higl^rule, and whose dulness of disposi¬ 
tion was now aggravated by the torpor of age? Wfis 
not this of all others the post which, as having been held 
by Walpole, would most attract the notice of the public, 
and indicate the intentions df the G(^ermncnt ? Should 
"tteUwSKaJpole’s principal opponent have left that post to 
one tjf Walpole’s colleagues, who was,pledged as such to 
Waite’s whole course of raeatures, ^and who could not 
swerve from them, without fa^ grdiater inconsistency than 
Pulteney so anxiously avoided in himself? — I must own 
that I concur witJn Lord Chesterfield in thinking that so 
partial a change in the Cabinet, far from being a pledge 
that measures would be altered, was rather a sign that 
they would not. 

Then again why claim a peerage? If Pulteney shrunk 
from the labours, he should also have relinquished the 
prizes of public life. The sacrifice should hafe been 
entire and conqllete. But it appears that this act of poli¬ 
tical suicide (for such it proved to the new Lord Bath), 
though prompted by his owq inclination, had been 
and facilitated by the influence of Walpole with tl» King. 
The veteran Minister clearly foresaw tl^ impending ruin? 
of reputation to his rival, afid it was withrfhis view that 
he laboured to remove His Majesty’s reluctance to Pul- 
ten^’s expected demand — nay more, when Pulteney 
wisnefl afterwards to recede* from his promised patent, 
the King, und^r Walpole’s direction, insisted oft his taking 
it. “ I remember,” says Jlorace Walpole, “ my father’s 
“ action add words when he returned from ^urt, and told 
“ mcF what he had done: — ‘I have turnftd the kqy of 
“ ‘'the closet on him! making that motion' with his 
, « hand.” * 

* Bemitiiscdhces (Works, vol. iv. p. 317.). There is al8o«a story of 
Pulteney flinging down and trampling updh the patent when he first 
received it; but on this porit Horace Walpole can only speak from, 
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Nerer, certainly, was any statesman’s conduct more 
fatal to himself. He lost ground alike with King and 
people. As Chesterfield observes, the King hated him 
** almost as much for inhat he might have done as for 
** what he had done; the nation looked open him as a 
^^dei^rter^ and he shrunk ijnto insignilksanee and an Earl- 
“ dom.”* Fr6m the moment of ^ilmington^s appoint* 
ment, his infinence and popularity began to decline; the 
cry being that the nation was hetraye^, and an infamous 
compromise effected for screening Sir Robert Walpole. 
But at the ncfws 6f his crefition as Earl of l^tby 
which was deferred till nearly the last day of 
the public indignation knew no bounds t tlie ^erage 
was everywhere Renounced as the price of perfidy, and 
the acclamations whidh used to greet his presence were 
changed to scoffs and hisses. His attempts to rise from 
this depression were frequent bnt ineffectual, for “ the 
“ confidence of the public, where once great, and once 
“ lost, is never to be regained.” ■!: ITie first time that 
Lord Orford met him in the House of Peers, Orford 
walked up and observed to him with malicious pleasantry, 
“ Here we are, my Lord, the two most insignificant feU 
“ lows*in England I 

It must nevertheless be owned that hi/wever ill-judged 
the conduct of Pulteney, his motives were very far from 
ffifflan or sordid, and that the public resentment, though 
not without foundation, great^ exceeded all bounds of 
justice or reason.^ But such is the common Ikte of factious 
men.. Pultem^y and his coafijatdrs*had raised a spirit in 
the nation, which they could not lay. All these bawlers 
against Walpole’s system had no practical'^ measures of 
improvemdht in view; an^, when placed at the*fiehn, 
had nothi]% batter to suggest than a continnatioxi of Wal* 
pole’s system. The people whp had been taught to believe 
themselves oppi*essed % the old Government, of course, 
under sfich bircumstances, believed themselves beterayed 
by the n€w. They became unjust to Pulteney, only.be* 
cause he had ma& 4hem unjust to Walpole. Nor are 
there ^'y characters in History who, in<^my opinion/ 

f 

* ChanuHers, p. 31. f Ibid. p. 32. 

t Dr. KiDg'is Aneodotea of bis ows Times, p. 43. 
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deserve less compassioiL than those who become the 
victims of the popular lerment which themselves have 
Stirred, 

We can trace with some accuracy the schemes with 
which the public mind was teemfiig at the peridd of Wal¬ 
pole’s resignation V since almost immediately ^after th%t 
event, the greatest counties lind chief t^wns in Gre'at 
Britain sent representations to their Members, statinjg 
and urging their wishes. The purport of all these docu¬ 
ments is nearly the same. First, comes a loud cry for 
the blood of Walpole. “ Shall the disturber of the public,** 
^say the W estminster Electors, “ be permitted the enjoy- 
‘^nent^^a private tranquillity? Lenity to such a one 
“ woUJid be cruelty to the nation^* We have next heavy 
complaints from Suffolk of the <^poitation of English 
wool, “ which many agriculturists apprehend to be the 
“ cause of the fatal decay of that manufacture in this 
“ kingdom, and of the prodigious increase of the poor.” 
In other passages we find an outcry against the recent 
decay of trade, for which Walpole is considered answer- 
able, as if such decay did not necessarily follow war, or 
as if Walpole had not been censured by themselves for 
preserving peace! The members are earnestly entreated 
to vote againsUStanding Armies in time of peace—-a 
strange earnestness in the midst of hostilities lately begun, 
and so far from any jprospect of cessation! The Sep^ 
tennial Act is reprobated — Septennial ale being a much 
less pleasant prospect than triennial! There is also a de¬ 
mand for^a Bill to limit the, number off’^acemen in Par¬ 
liament — undoubtedly a wise and well tinfbd measure, if 
the limitat^ had not been carried, as they certainly de- 
sigrlbd, too far.* Had there* been a Reformed House of 
Commons at that period, all these sagacious r^ecommend- 
ations must ftndoubtedly have prevailed; the head of 


* dhe measure demanded at this period is defined hf a contem¬ 
porary ** as a rigid place and.pension Bill, excluding fron>Parliament 
“ every servant of His Majesty, who had.abilities and experience.” 
(Tind^'s Hist. vol. viii p. 632.) § He adds, “ Many of the towns 
“ were for reducing if not aholi^ing almost all tax^ though they all 
agreed in the wisdom and necessi^ of continuing the war with 
“ doable vigour.* 

X A 
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Walpole would have rolled upon the scaffold; and an Act 
would have passed to check the Increase of poor by Uinit- 
ing the sale of wool! !^ut in 1742, as on many other 
occasions, the old nomination boroughs served to resti*ain 
the immediate fulfilineitt of rash desires, and allow the 
larger constituencies leisure to cool an^ to reflect. 

"The only pojnt on whichf the leaders of the late Oppo¬ 
sition showed a warmth corresponding with the nation’s, 
was the prosecution of vindictive measures against Wal¬ 
pole. They had employed Mr. Fazakferley, a high Tory 
lawyer and Membey of Parliament, to draw up articles of 
impeachment *; but not finding these satisfact ory, I > 0£^ - 
Limerick, on the 9th of March, moved for a SecTwCdmi" 
mittee to inquire into the administration of tJir <JK6bert 
during the last twenty^ears. Pulteney was not present, 
being detained by the dangerous and, as it proved, mortal 
illness of his daughter; but his aversion to the motion 
was privately intimated by his friends; and this hint, 
combined with his absence, caused the question to be 
•negatived by a majority of only two, 244 against 242. 

When, however, Pulteney resumed Ids scat, he found 
so many and such bitter imputations cast upon his want 
of zeal,,that he was compelled to entreat Lord Limerick 
to renew his motion. But as the forms qf Parliament do 
not allow any motion, once rejected, to be tried again in 
the same Session, the terra of the proposed inquiry was 
Altered from twenty years to the Iasi; ten. In this shape the 
motion*wa8 repeated on the 23d of March, when Pulteney 
hot only voted buf^spokefor ib declai'ing, however, that he 
was against rancour in the inquiry, and desired*not to be 
named on the Committee.f The fallen Minis|er was de¬ 
fended by his son Horace in a first and not unsucqeessful 
effort of orjjtory, but was fiercely and most ably assailed 
by Pitt, who observed, that if it was beeoming in the 
Honourable Gentleman to refmember that he «was the 
child of the Reused," the House ought to romembe^ also 
that they were the children of their country. On the 
division in a very full House^, the question was carried 
by seven votes, the nflmbers being 252 and 245. <■ 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, February 18. 1748, 

f Bishop Seeker’s Diary, March 23. 1742. 
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The next point was th^ n<)mination of this Secret Com¬ 
mittee, through the means of lists given in by every 
member, and then examined l»y a Committee appointed 
for that purpose. This Committee of examination con¬ 
tinued at their labour for twent;f-two hours without any 
intermission.* At. length the names being ^Qouncc^^ 
were found, out of 21, to comprise many, rancorous op¬ 
ponents, and only twc^decided friends of Walpole.f 

The Committee having met and chosen Lord Limerick 
for their Chairmail^ entered upon tiieir investigation with 
all the zeal and activity tha4 hatred ^an supply. They 
searched through the Treasury books and papers for 
guilt, and summoned before them tlie persons 
suppd&ad to have been the secret agdnts of Walpole in 
his schemes of corruption. So prsyn and open was their 
animosity, that several members of their own party in 
the Committee became disgusted with it and ceased to 
attend. Among these, to his high and lasting honour, 
was Sir John Barnard, who declared that he thought 
their views had been more general, but that finding them 
so particular against one man, he would not engage with 
them. J 

With all their ardour and activity, the Conynittee 
made little progress. Paxton, Solicitor to the Treasury, 
Scrope, its Secretary, and other persons brought before 
them, refused to answer, lest any thing in their replies 
should criminate themselves. • The Courtiers also, thou^^ 
silent and cautious, were eager to hush the inquiry; 
their communications, with prford werf “secret, but fre¬ 
quent ; and Mr. Edgeombe, who had been ufider Walpole 
the main n^anager of the little Cornish boroughs, was 
create^ a Peer, with the view, that the privileges of the 


* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann^April 1. 1742. This confirmed 
by Bishop Seder's Diary. Only one member fainted fronrthe fatigue. 

t The difierence between Coxc, who states thc'pumb^r of Sir 
Roberrs adherents on this Committee as two, and Hoi'ace Walpole, 
who* mentions five, is easily explained by the distinction bf sure or 
^oubtiul friends.—Sir Robert T^pole, who* uhderstood the esprit de 
corps^ was very indifferent to this tiomination o/ a few of his ad¬ 
herents. He olfserved, “ They will become so zealous for tho honour 
“ of this Committee that they will no longer *pay regard to mine.” 

H.. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, April 22. 1742 
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Upper House miglit shield him examination. Under 
these circumstances the Committee, much perplexed, ap¬ 
plied to the House. Paxton was committed to l!^ewgate, 
and a Bil| was introduced to indemnify evidence against 
the Earl of Orford, that is, granting to every witness a 
KQ^issiontof all penalties^ or punishments to which he 
might hecomediable by his disclosures. 

. This Bill, which, like that against Bishop Atterbury, 
broke through the settled forms and safeguards of law, in 
order to strike at one obnoxious hcad,Vas readily passed 
by the Housetof ®ommons^ the members being then, as 
always happens in the heat of party, intent o n their iina«> 
mediate object, and careless of final results. IntEeT^^lfe 
the measure was warnjly supported by ChesterficlS and 
Bathurst, but as ^arfWy and more effectually opposed by 
Carteret and the Chancellor Hardwicke. “ In my opi- 
“ nion,” said the latter, “ it is a Bill calculated to make 
“ a defence impossible, to deprive innocence of its guard. 

“ and to let loose oppression and perjury upon the world. 

“ It is a Bill to dazzle the wicked with a prospect of 
security, and to incite them to purchase an indemnity 
“ for one crime by the perpetration of another. It is 
** a Biil to confound the notions of right and wrong, to 
“ violate the essence of our Constitution, and to leave us 
“ without any certain security for our properties or rule 
fiSefor our actions. So clearly dy I see the danger and 
“ injugitice of a law like this, that I believe if I were con- 
" deraned to a fhoice so disagreeable, I should more will- 
“ ingly suffej b 3 ^such a Bilk passed in my own, case, than 
consent to pass it in that of another I ” * In accordance 
with the judgment of this great magistrate, «a large ma¬ 
jority of Beers decided for«the rejection of the Bilk •• 

This disappointment was severely felt by the enemies 
of Walpole in the Commons. Lord Striftjge, son of the 
Earl of ^)erby, a young mob of some talent, •but more 
violence, moved a Kesolution that the proceedings <^f the 

• 

♦ ParL .Hist. vol. xii.'p. 695.. Horace Walpole observes in hif 
lively ip^nncr: “ this Bill, wnoeyer is guilty of murder, treason, 
“ forgery, &c., have noriiiiig to do but to add perjury, and swear 
“ Lord Orford knew of it, and th*ey may plead their pardon I” To 
Sir H. Mann, May 13. 1742. ib 
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Peers were “ an obstruction to justice,” and the two 
Houses would have come into collision, had not Pulteney, 
and the Members of the new administration, opposed the 
motion, and determined its rejection by a majority of 
fifty-two. Thus baffled in theif attempt at bbtaining 
larger powers, the .Secret Committee resumed^ their sifrj 
tings, and again endeavoured *to intimidate Scrope,* tHe 
Secretary of the Treasury. But this old man, firm against 
all threats, had formerly braved a sterner granny than 
theirs. As a stripTing, he had fought under Monmouth 
at Sedge Moor, and carried^intelligesice j:o Holland in 
woman ^s clothes. He now, with as bold a spirit, answered 
the Commjttee that “ he was fourscore years of age, and 
“ dichfiot care whether he spent tl^e fe^ months he had to 
“ live in the Tower or not, but tjmt the last thing he 
“ would do was to betray the ^Hng, and next to the King, 

the Earl of Orford.” * We may conclude that his cour¬ 
age and his year^ wrought fafburably with the more 
generous minds in the Committee. The new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, also, pleaded in behalf of a useful secre¬ 
tary ; and, on the whole, Scrope was dismissed without 
further molestation. 

It was not till the 30th of June, very nearly |it the 
close of the Session, that the Committee presented their 
Second Report. The insignificance of the charges it 
contains appears one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of the fallen Minister.* For "even admitting that great* 
obstacles might be thrown in the way of discovery, yet 
still, as I have elsewhere contendedflfWalpole’s acts" 
of bribery*and corruption had been of such^ommon and 
daily occurence as his enemies had urged, nay, even if 
thejrmpproaphed in any degree to the represeptations of 
them, it is impossible that a band of determined enemies, 
armed with all ordinary powers, should have failed to 
bring to light a considerable number. Instead^ of these, 
the import can only allege, that during onq election at 
W^mouth, a place had been promised to the My^or, and 
a living to his brother; and that somf Revenue Officers, 
•who refused to vote for the^ Ministerial candidate, had' 

H. Walpole to Sir H, Mann, June 17. )?4U. 
t See^vol. i, p. 2^8, 
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been dismissed. It den ontract with Messrs. 

Burrell and Bristow as fraudulent, because the contrac¬ 
tors had gained 14 per dent., forgetting that large profit 
in one case is often respired to counterbalance total loss 
in another. It then proceeds to express some loose suspi- 
cjfons ae <iO the applications of the sum for Secret and 
Special ^rviecs, which, as it assorts, amounted during 
the last ten years to no less than 1,453,000/., whereas, in 
a correspon^ng period of ten years I'rom 1707 to 1717, 
they were only 337,000/. But it appears that, in the first 
place, there k gr^at disii%enuousness in these calcula¬ 
tions, since the latter omits a sum of 178.000/.. 
from a deduction of two and a half per cent, fropj the 
pay of all foreign troops in the British service, and also 
omits a part of* thd*sum of 5(X),000/., paid by Parlia¬ 
ment in 1713, as the debt of the Civil List. It appears, 
moreover, that several ^expenses which at present are 
provided for under difibrent heads, and in a more open 
manner—especially all pensions paid from the Trea¬ 
sury —were at those periods classed as Secret or Special 
Service. Npr should we forgot, that at a time when 
nearly all foreign Courts were most disgracefully open to 
<;orruption, large sums might be necessary to procure 
early and exact intelligence of their iiftentions, or pro¬ 
duce a favourable decision in their councils. Still, I ac- 
^Isfiowledge I think it probable, an^ scarcely to be doubted, 
that spme part of the money was corruptly spent at home 
, But if such corfnption had been common, flagrant, or un¬ 
blushing, I ^sk again, why should not the .Committee 
have been able to trace and expose it, in like manner as 
they showed that of these sums for Seciret Service, 
50,000/., during the last ten years, that^ is, 5,000f.‘ an¬ 
nually, had bqpn paid to Walpole’s writers in newspapers 

and pamphlets ? , 

On the'whole, this. Report of the Committe^trom which 
so much had* been expected, instead of exciting indigna- 
don against the Minister, rather drew ridicule upon 
themselves, and as we are told by a contemporary, was^ 
received-by the public with contempt.* 

♦ Tindal’s Hist. vol. vKi. p. 645. See the Report at fall length In 
the Pari. Hist. vol. xii, p. 788—827., and the elaborate but partial 
Conunentary which fills the 61st Chapter of Coxe s Walpole. 
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Another remarkable 'proceeding of this Session was a 
motion to repeal the SeptAinial Act, when Pulteney, till 
then the warm promoter of such^ motions, stood forth as 
its opponent, and caused it to be rejected by his in¬ 
fluence. His creed on that occasion seems by »o means 
clear; he said -he thought annual Parliaments would be 
best, but preferred septennial ta triennial.^ 

This memorable Sessi#n was also distinguisnea oy a zeal¬ 
ous determination to support the Queen of Hungary. A* 
subsidy of 500,0004 was granted to her on the motion of 
Pultcncy, and a supply of upwards of 5,000,000/. voted 
for the prosecution of the war. Carteret, '^ho had now 
huo^aaded- to the chief, indeed the sole, management of 
foreign, affifirs, and who had often complained of Wal¬ 
pole’s backwardness, was fully resdlvpd gn more vigorous 
measures, and prevailed with his colleagues that a body 
of 16,000 men should be sent as auxiliaries to Flanders. 
Their command was entrusted to the veteran Earl of 
Stair, who was drawn from his twenty years’ retirement 
out of public business, and dignified with the title of 
Field Marshal. But the slow forms and indecisive tem¬ 
per of the Dutch restrained them from taking the part 
that was expected in conjunction with those troops, 
though bound by the same engagements, and by a much 
stronger interest, flian England, to support the Pragmatic 
Sanction. In vain did Stair remonstrate; in vain did 
Carteret himself hasten over to the Hague at the close (ff- 
the Session; the lightning of his eloquence flashed in¬ 
effectually upon the sluggish mass: andjrft was not till 
some time afterwards, tCiat in flie struggle of Acir jarring 
fears, their apprehensions of the French power prevailed 
and iqjduced*them to assume a more prominent position. 
From thence it happened that the British force's, during 
the whole of thi^ campaign, remained in Fhinders, " idle, 
“ unemployed, and quarrelling with the inhabitamts.”t 

* Bisllbp Seeker’s Diaiy, March 31,1742. The motion wasl>rought 
forwjisd by Sir Robert GodschoJl, Lord Mayor and Member for the 
City, a very dufi man. Once in discussing soxpewcrchants' petitions, 
iJflre was a copy of a letter producfd, the original being .lost, and 
Godschall asked, Ivhethcr tlie copy had been taken before me original 
was lost, or after! . • 

t These are the words of Tindal (Hist. voL viii. p. .589.). 
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Happily for the Queen of Hungary, the ardour of her 
subjects atoned for the slackness of her allies. During 
the winter, her new levies, headed by Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, recovered no 6mall part of the open country of 
Bohemia^ and confined Marshal de Broglie and his French 
nearly to the ramparts of Prague. Another division, 

‘i wider Count Klievenhullep, the most‘•enterprising of the 
Austrian generals at this period, defeated the French and 
Bavarians united, at Linz, and compelled a large bedy of 
the former to capitulate. Not satisfied with this success, 
Klievenhiiller became the invader in his turn; his troops 
pouring into Bavaria, ovei spread its vast plains almost 
without resistance, and entered its capital, Muni ch.^ n 
the very day that^, its sovereign was elected Fmperor'at 
Frankfort. And thu3,iby a singular coincidence, while a 
Court of Sovereigns hailed Charles their chief — while 
the orb of the world was, according to ancient custom, 
borne before him, as though all subject to his sway he 
was despoiled even of his own hereditary states I * Grrate- 
ful for such successes, the Queen of Hungary sent Khe- 
venhuller an affecting letter of thanks, with the .pictures 
of herself and her son. The letter was read, and the pic- 
ture displayed to the assembled soldiers, raising their en- 
tliusiaem to the highest pitch, and calling forth a solemn 
ahd unanimous expression of their devotion to her cause. 

Besides the enthusiasm of her own soldiers and people, 
jAlaria Theresa, at this period, derived no small advan¬ 
tage (from the jealousies and animosities prevailing be¬ 
tween the littk\j^German Princes, f Ceremony and pre¬ 
cedence wer^ then, as it appears,'the favourite business 
of their lives. Whether a single or an arm-chair should 
be assigned to each other at an interview—whether their 
right hand or their left should be held forth in a festh’al — 

whether they^ught to be addressed as edbe durchlaucht 

% 

* A sa^'dcal medal was struck** about this time ; an une side the 
head of pranejs of LonlHine, afterwards Emperor, and the motto aut 
c.£SAB AUT NiHit; ou the reverse the head of Charles, tdth et 

CASAB fir NIHIL. . • 

t A practised diplomatist observed eight years before: " Such is 
“ the eternal envy jn the neighlvuring Courts of Germany, that thef 
“ most ^cordially hate one another.” Horace Walpdle (the cider) to 
Sir Robert, October 22.^1734. « 
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(your Highness) or Euer liebden, (a subdivision of rank 
80 minute as to defy translation,) — such were the points 
on which they most deeply felt and most frequently con¬ 
tended,* Not a few of them, ^ays Chesterfield, would 
borrow a ducat’s worth of goldon 4 >urpose to exercise the 
invaluable jus cudkndjE monet^ With such prejudices, 
we may easily conceive that tq assist the rapid aggraiv* 
dizcment of one of tliqir own number — tb find a sove¬ 
reign where they had hitherto beheld an equal, — would 
be fai more galling^than a continuation of the old respect 
and homage so long paid to the Court of Vienna And 
it was, probably, in a great ifteasure from* this jealousy 
thaj^gaany of the smaller German states, at first un¬ 
friendly tOiMaria Theresa, began to lesyi to her interests, 
upon the enthronement of her Ba^iarian rival. 

Again, the stronger minds, ,amof»g these Princes, en¬ 
tertained well-founded alarms of the encroachments and 
conquests of the Frpnch in Germany. So prevalent was 
this apprehension witli the King of Prussia, as to render 
him most desirous of peace and not unreasonable in 
his terms. Early in the winter he had even agreed to a 
secret armistice, which proved highly serviceable to 
Maria Theresa, as allowing her to employ her forces else¬ 
where,—to take Munich and to threaten Prague.* But 
finding that he 9ould not prevail in obtaining a peace 
with the concessions ho desired, Frederick abruptly re¬ 
sumed the offensive, entered ^Moravia, reduced Olmute, 
and then passing into Bohemia engaged the aritiy of 
Prince Charles on the 17th of May, ^the village of 
Cza^lau. The numbers on each side were i|carly equal, 
not so the skill of the commanders; and the Austrians 
were worsteid with considerable loss.f This defeat in- 


* The constant wecurrence of snch discussions,* and the grave 
manner of Iti^ting them, are veiQr striking in the Mei^eirs of the 
Margravine of Bareith—a princess certainly of no ordinary under¬ 
standing. See the case of Euer hiehdm (vol ii. p. 24^.). Aft Frank¬ 
fort, jn her interview with the Bavarian impress, the poinW>f chairs 

caused terrible difficulties. “ Oq disputa tout, le jour.Tout 

• ce qu'on put obtenir fbt que riuiDeratrice* ne prendrait /)u'un tr^s 
petit fautei^,«et qu’elle me donnerait un grand dossier^'* (lb. 
p. 345.^ • 

t Coxe^s House of Austria, vol, UL p. 273. 
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duced the Queen of Hiingary to recede fVom her deter¬ 
mination with respect to Silesia, and to* yield that pro¬ 
vince as a peace-offering to the most dangerous of her 
antagonists. A treaty with this condition was accord¬ 
ingly signed at Breslauf in the ensuing month, including 
likewise the accession of the King of Poland as Elector 
Vrf Sax0n5', who was gratified with ^ome small districts 
on tlie Bohenfian frontier. v 

‘ Thus freed from the Prussian arms. Prince Charles 
w'as enabled to turn his undivided foi;pe to the reduction 
of ^Prague, where the French, about 25,000 strong, had 
been joined alid v^'ere now\;omma,nded by Marshal Belle- 
isle. The place was closely invested by the AusUsUms, 
who, however, pushed their attacks with very ^ttSfer 
skill and slow .progress ; but a still more formidable 
enemy—famine—wfts wasting the French ranks witliin. 
Belleisle, in a conference with Konigsegg, one of the 
Austrian Generals, offered to evacuate the city and all 
Bohemia, provided lie had leave to march with his arms, 
artillery and baggage. He also presented to Konigsegg 
a letter from Cardinal Fleury, in which that Minister 
expressed his readiness for peace, and declared that he 
had been forced into the war against his inclination. 
But fhe Austrian leaders would hear of no terms but 
unconditional surrender, and gave other answer to 
Fleury’s letter than by printing it in the public papers, 
♦© the great discredit aijd mortification of the Car- 
dinak * 

To relieve French at Prague, Marshal Maillebois 
was directed to advance w?th his krmy from Westphalia. 
At these tidings Prince Charles changed the, siege of 
Prague to a blockade, and marching against’ his new op¬ 
ponents, Vihecked their progress on the BohemiaEh fron¬ 
tier ; the* French, however, still occupying the town of 

* Voltaire, Sificle dei-Louis XV. ch. 7. Ho adds: “ Le Cardinal, 
“ voyanl sa l6ttre imprimee, en ecrivit une seconde, dans hlquelle il 
“ sc plakit au General Autrich'en dp ce qu'on a public sa premiere, 
“ et Ini dit qu'il ne <lui ecrira plur. desormais ce qu’il pense. Cette 
“ lecondfi leWie Ini fit encore pj^is de tort que la premiere.” Thelii 
letters wre inserted in the Memoires de Noailles (vok v. p. 413—19,), 
but the second docs not conti^in the threat of insincerity which 
asserts. 
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Egra. It wa 3 under th^se circumstances that Belleisle 
made his masterly and wenowned retreat from Prague. 
In the night of the 16th of December, he secretly left 
the city at the head of 11,000 fdbt and 3000 horse, hav¬ 
ing deceived the Austrians’ vigilance by the fisint.jsOf a 
general forage in tlie opposite quarter; and pushed for 
Egra through a hostile countfy, destitute of %*eBource«* 
and surrounded by sup^jrior enemies. IlisSoldiers, with 
no other food than frozen bread, and compelled to sleep 
without covering on the snow and ice, perished in great 
numbers; but the "gallant spirit of Belleisle triumphed 
over,every obstacle: he strucH through miarasses almost 
untrodden before, offered battle to Prince Lobkowitz, 
wh4^owe^er declined engaging, and at length suc¬ 
ceed^* in reaching the other French ^army with the 
flower of his own. The remnant*left at Prague, and 
amounting only to 6000 men, seemed an easy prey; yet 
their threat of firing the city, and perishing beneath its 
ruins, and the recent proof of what despair can do, ob¬ 
tained for them honourable terms, and the permission of 
rejoining their comrades at Egra. But in spite of all this 
skill and courage in the French invaders, the final result 
to them was failure; nor had they attained a single per¬ 
manent advantage beyond their own safety in retreat. 
Maillebois and D# Broglie took up winter quarters iii 
Bavaria, while Belleisle led back his division across the 
Rhine; and it was computed that, of tho 35,000 men 
whom he had first conducted’into Germany, not faore 
than 8000 returned beneath his banner. 

As in Germany appiehf*nsi«n of tho Fren|jh wrought 
in favour Maria Theresa, so did apprehension of the 
Spaniards in Jtaly. The Queen of Spain made no secret 
of her* desire and intention tG obtain an independent 
sovereignty for her younger son Don Philip, as*she bad 
already the kingdom of Naples for Don Carlos, apd this 
indeed had» keen her main ifiotive for entering 'into the 
war; bpt the project was so distasteful to the Kmg of 
Sardinia, who imagined that it might be realised partly 
at his own expense, that 'h<} was induced not only to 
r<9iinquisk his alliance with France and ^Spain, ‘but to 
espouse the opposite cause of Maria Theresa. His a’bces- 
sion gave the Austrians a decided superiority in the field, 

YOL. in. K 
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enabling them to drive the Spanish general, the Duke de 
Montemar, out of Lombardy, ith the loss of nearly half 
his army. At the same time no less important services 
Torero achieved by the ^British fleet on these coasts. Its 
commander was no longer Haddock; he had been super- 
seded by Admiral Lestock, and Lestock in his turn by 
‘Adjmir'hr Mathews, who»was sent dut on the change of 
administration with seven additional ships of the line, 
‘and who arrived eager to justify the choice, and to cor¬ 
rect the inactivity so much complained of in this quarter. 
One of his captains, cruising in pursuit of five Spanish 
galleys, andTindftig them’take refuge in the little French 
port of St. Tropez, was not withheld by the peace jjhich 
still subsisted with France (for both France and Epgiand 
had hitherto engaged only as auxiliaries), but’entered 
the harbour after them, attacked them, and by the aid 
of a fireship reduced them to ashes. This insult to the 
French flag, though passed over Ijy Cardinal Fleury, 
aflected him most deeply: when the tidings were brought 
to him we arc told that he covered his eyes with his 
hands, exclaiming Si mea credita traiiunt me! — which 
he repeated again and again.* 

Another squadron of the British fleet, entrusted to 
Com'^rnodore Martin, suddenly appeared in the Bay of 
^Naples, and threatened an immediate b»--mbardment, unless 
the King would engage in writing to withdraw his troops 
— '(there were 20,000 men) from ^he Spanish army, and to 
observe in future a strict t'.eutrality. The Neapolitan 
Court, wholfyjijLinprepared for the defence of the city, en¬ 
deavoured,, to elude the demand by prolonging the nego¬ 
tiation. But the gallant Englishman, with a spirit not 
unworthy the Koman who drew a circle around the 
Asiatic •'despot, and bade him not step from it*tfrltil he 
had made Ids decision f, laid his watch upon the table in 
his cabin, and told the negotiators that their answer must 
be give'n lyithin fjie space of an hour, or th!lt the bom- 
bardihent *should begin. This proceeding, howevqy, railed 
at by the diplomatists as contrary to all form and etiquette, 

* Villetti? to the Dukd of Newcastle, July 19. 1742. Ap¬ 
pendix. o 

t Liv. HiBt. lib. xlv. c. 12. 
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produced a result such as they had seldom attained by. 
protocols. Within the hour Don Carlos acquiesced in 
the required terms. Thus was the neutrality of a con¬ 
siderable kingdom in this conteA secured by the sight of 
five British ships of the line during four-aqd-twenty 
hours; for their number was but such, and no longer 
time elapsed betwffen their ^st appearance %Rd their 
final departure from the bay ^ 

* Coxe’s Bourbon l^ngs of Spain, vol. iii. p. 335. Tindal’s Hist, 
vol. viii. p. 570. 
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WfiBN in November, 17^, the new administration again 
.encountered the assembled Parliament, it had already 
survived the popular impulse which gave it birth, and, 
while itself discordant, could only ?ean for strength on 
the discord cand*. division* of its opponents. It had en¬ 
deavoured, at the close of the last Session, i# gratify the 
Tory party by appointing Lord Gower Privy SealJ^the 
place of Hervey,'and J^ord Bathurst Captain of thScand 
of Pensioners. ' Shortly afterwards, also, the office of 
Solicitor General was bestowed, and most worthily, on 
William Murray. But the Tories, and indeed the whole 
people, disappointed in their vast thbugh vague expecta¬ 
tions of national advantage from the Idinisterial change, 
looked on, for the most part, in mood|^discontent. They 
felt, as Bolingbroke observed (for Bolingbroke had come 
over to England on a summer ramble, or perhaps with 
an ambitious hope), that “ the principles of the last Op- 
^ position have been the principles pf very few of the 
“ opposers.” With stiU greater bitterness does he add to 
Jflarchmont, “Your Lordship and I, and some few—very 
“ few — besides, were the bubbles nf men whose ad- 
“ vantage li^ in having worse hearts.” * And again at 
a later period' “ Liberty Jias bepn the cry qf one set of 
“ men, as'prerogative was formerly of anoflier. But it 
“ has been no more than a cry; and the cause of liberty 
“ has been as little regarded by those leaders who gave 
“ it out to their troops, as the cause of St. George or St. 
“ Denis was concerned in the battles of the English and 
“ the French.” f Yet, notwithstanding suck angry de- 
nunciatiops of his countrymen, Bolingbroke had deter- 
mine<| once more to live among them. We find hfm again 
returned to England in January, 1743 $ *, and he bhiefly 

• To Lord Mardimont, October 30, 1742. 

f To thc^ame, November 26. 1746. 

I See the Marchmont Papers, voL ii. p. 289- 
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resided, till his death in 1752, at a house near Battersea, 
surrounded by the veteran friends of his youth, or the 
youthful admirers of his genius^ and manifesting a far 
diminished influence, but an unabated eagerness in all 
political cabals. ' ’ 

The new Cabinet was divided into two gr^t and, 
nearly equal sections;^ the fofmer opponents and •the 
former colleagues of Sir Robert Walpole. Among these, 
last, the most eminent undoubtedly was the^ Chancellor, 
Philip Yorke, Lord^ and afterwards Earl of, Hardwicke, 
The family of Hardwicke wa* neither«ricU nor old; he 
owed his elevation solely to himself, to high character, 
cxtajjsive kpowledge, and eminent abilities. He was born 
in le^b; the son of an attorney gt Dfiver; and at the 
early age of twenty-two we find hink^mAngst the smaller 
contributors to the Spectator.* He was first bi'ought 
forward in public life by Newcastle and Stanhope, of 
whom the former named him a Member of Parliament in 
1718, and the latter. Solicitor General in I720.f Rising 
through the difiefent stages of his profession, and dis¬ 
tinguishing himself in all, ho at length, in 1737, became 
Chancellor on the death of Lord Talbot, and continued 
such for nearly twenty years. Never was that high«oflice 
more worthily or ^lonourably filled. If wo compare him 
to Somers—yet how difficult to assign the palm between 
two such mighty names! — we should say, perhaps, thjjt 
.Somers was the more distingftished as a statesmam but 
Yorke the superior as a magistrate. His^ecisions nave 
ever been revered as a great .landmark in our law; nor 
has calumny once dared to breathe against the upright¬ 
ness of his iqptives. Amidst a degenerate age — while a 
too pri^valent corruption had deeply tainted the Btate, his 
Judge’s ermine, like the fleece of Gideon, shone ibrth un¬ 
sullied and purif. As an orator, he was never warm or 
impassioned,* but clear, weighty, and convincing^ Wlien 
he rosg in debate, it seemed, says Lord Lj'ttleton, like 
Public Wisdom speaking.f His knowledge, high as it 

t • Park’s Continuation of Wafpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 
vol. iv. p. 267. Jdr. Yorke was the author of the Iptter on travelling, 
in No. 864., signed Philip Homebred. ^ 
t Boyer’s Political State, vol. xix.*p. 351. 

J See H. Walnple’s Memoirs, vol. L p. 308,i 

K 3 
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soared in his own department, ,was not confined to it: in 
literature he was accomplished; with foreign affairs well 
acquainted. Xiord Waldegrave, who does not praise him 
as a statesman, owns, that even in that capacity he had 
been the* main support of the Duke of Newcastle's ad- 
«ministrfit^on.* The principal blemish which his enemies 
impfuted to him, and probably qpt witliout some truth, 
was avarice; yet, it should be borne in mind that Chan¬ 
cellors are Easily, but unjustly, exposed to this charge, 
from being contrasted with their colleagues and asso¬ 
ciates, men in general of'hereditary fortunes and large 
expense, whilst the Head of the liaw, on the contrary, 
must endeavour to found a family, and earp an ejjkite, 
and not leave his* son,^ as a poor Peer, a burtheii on his 
country. This endbavour every thoughtless spendthrift 
or envious detractor may call avarice; but should not the 
Historian award to it a nobler name? 

Of the others who had been Walpole’s colleagues, Lord 
Wilmington, though nominally at the head of the Govern¬ 
ment, was justly regarded both by his own subordinates 
and by the public as a mere cypher. The Pelhams, 
namely, the Duke of Newcastle and his brother, backed 
by Lerd Harrington, cowered beneath the storm that had 
overwhelmed their late chief; they wer/^ supported by the 
still powerful influence of that chief, from his retirement 

Iloughton, and by the good opinion of their Royal 
master ; but they directed their views chiefly to future op- 
poi’tunities, an<J^ prudently awaited the clearing of the sky. 

On the opposite side in ,the Cabinet were Mr. Sandys, 
Lords Wincnclsea, Tweeddale, Gower, and Carteret; the 
latter considered by the people, and being in/act, the new 
Prime Minister. His character, which I have elsewhere 
more fully pcjrtrayed f, was a strange medley of brilliant 
abilities and of boyish freaks. Sometimes astonishing 
and over-awing his colleagu^^s by his genius,«at other mo¬ 
ments ho m6st havd become their laughing-stock, qs when 
he insisted upon reading to them in Council the love 
letters he received,/from Lady Sophia Fermor, a young 
beauty who became his (Second wife. “ He is nevdr 

r ' ^ 

♦ Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, p. 85. See voL ii. p. 53. 
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“ sober,” writes Horace Walpole, “ and his rants are 
“ amazing, but so are liif parts and his spirit.” * The 
period of his Grovernment was called “ the Drunken Ad- 
“ ministration,” in allusion partlj^ to his convivial habits, 
but describing also his dashing, bold, and buojwnt tem¬ 
per. We are told that, on coming to power, he was base 
enough to think, and rash enough to say publicly, that* 
England could only be governed by corruptfon.f He was 
admirably skilled in all foreign affairs as ^well as lan¬ 
guages, and speedilj'^ gained the King’s highest favour b}' 
going all lengths in his Hanoverian measures. But intent 
as he was upon diplomatic negotiations*and^oyal smiles, 
he neglected all those smaller but necessary cares, by 
whi<:ii«-alond party influence can be acquired or retained. 
On one occasion we arc told, that tvl^pn the Chief Justice 
Willes came to apply to him for an Appointment, “What 
“ is it to me,” cried Carteret, “ who is a Judge and who 
“ a Bislioj) ? It m my business to make Kings and 
“ Emperors, and to maintain the balance of Europe! ” 
“ Then," answered the Chief Justice, “ those who want 
“ to be Judges or Bishops will apply to those who will 
“ condescend to make it their business ! And so, in¬ 
deed, it i>roved. The disposal of patronage was a labour 
of love to the Pelhams, and to them accordingly the 
whole pack of phfCc-liunters — always a large one — re¬ 
paired. Thus it happened, that in the race of power, 
whicli had begun even now, f^’orn the declining healtli^iof 
•Wilmington, and for the spoils of his succession,*Lord 
Carteret — immeasurably superior as halvas in genius 
to the Pelhams — far* higliot as he stood ^it one time, 
both in Royal and popular regard — sunk down, over- 
pow^i^pd beffeath their active- consistent, and decorous 
mcdiocl'ity. 

The great ol^ect of George the Second at *this time 
was, to appear, in emulatiorwof William the Third, at the 
head of a confederate army, and tq assist Jiis'Electoral 

* iTo Sir H. Mann, November 30. 1743, and April 15. U44. 

t This remark is eagerly fastened upoij by Mr. Carte, and he 
fhrewdly adds, that “ the worJd |ooner forgets an ill ^ction in a 
“ man than an imprudent speech.” To the Tretender, May^4. 1743 
Appendix, 

X See H, Walpole’s Memoirs, voll i, p. 147» 

K 4 , 
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dominions as largely as possible from his kingdom’s re¬ 
sources. With this vievyr, hacl the British troops been 
sent to Flknders; with^ this view, had they been rein¬ 
forced by 6000 Hessians, taken into British pay, under a 
convention which Walpole had not long since concluded, 
^and whicji forma one of the least justifiable acts of his 
•vlrhole admini|tration. Bftt it was now desired to extend 
this meaaui-e still further, and moVe directly to Hanover, 
by hiring fsom the British Treasury 16,000 soldiers of 
that country. Much as Carteret had clamoured against 
such a systeng, while yet in Opposition, now readily 
acceded to it, thereby gaining at once the King’s highest 
confidence; it was also, strange as it seems^ concurred 
in by Lord Bath' and Mr. Sandys, and adopted* tJy the 
Cabinet. * * 

But when at the opening of Parliament the King’s 
Speech announced the 16,000 Hanoverians, and when 
hints of British pay for them were*thrown out in the 
Ministerial ranks, it may easily be conceived how adverse 
Avas the feeling excited in the country. The hiring of 
foreigners in bands of mercenaries, however consonant to 
the rude military system of the darkest ages, is condemned 
alike j)y religion and natural reason : it is neither praise¬ 
worthy in those who sell their blood, nor in those who 
buy it; and is rightful only when the former have some 
national interest of their own in the quarrel, and when 
tile latter have already raised, artned, and tried their own 
force* and found it unequal to their enemy’s. But, inde-‘ 
pendently of fhfese general ^reflections, it seemed very far 
from constiftitional to have taken a step of sUch import¬ 
ance, and so great extent, without the previous deliber¬ 
ation and^ consent of Parliament. But evonVaivipg this 
jiIho, there still remained the chief grievance wliich the 
people felt ol* the Opposition urged — the glaring par¬ 
tiality to. Hanover. It was* heaping fuel op ,a fire that 
already burned high. Since 1714, it had always been the 
cry that Hanover was preferred to England: that cry 
had resounded sometimes with and sometimes without 
reason; but never ‘had more just cause been aflbrded it 
than pow. Thy nation olSserved, that though Hanover 
was far more immediately concerned in the event of the 
present war than England, it did not appepr to have con- 
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tributcd any thing to the support of the common cause- 
It was also not left unnoticed that, on this occasion, 
Hanover had made a far more pj^ofitable bargitin for her¬ 
self than in 1702, when Marlborough had negotiated for 
the hire of 10,000 men from Luneburg, there being in that 
contract no stipulation either for levy or recruit money, 
whereas, in this present case, tlfesc amounted to 1^,000ft* 
It was said, that a fofee to the same amount might be 
safely spared to go abroad, from the 23,000 soldiers whom 
we idly maintained at home. It was contended likewise, 
that if w.c mu^have mercenj^ies we o^ight^to have taken 
any rather than from Hanover, because we might have 
engaged the Prince whose troops we hired, to join us in 
espbtising the cause of the Queen of« Hungary, and be¬ 
cause, if the Hanoverians were once#taken, our future ad¬ 
ministrations would always be ready to gratify the King, 
by finding pretexts for retaining them. Nay, the more 
eager partisans cairiod their exaggeration so fnr as to de¬ 
clare that the Act of Settlement, providing that Great 
Britain should never engage in war on account of Han¬ 
over, had been violated, and they did not even shrink 
from the inference to which that declaration seemed to 
lead. 

The atnbiguity of the King’s Speech as to the pay.of 
the Hanoverians,*restrained discussion upon tlicm, until 
that pay was actually moved for in the House of Commons.. 
All doubts, however, were speedily dispelled. On *the 
10th of December, Sir William Tonge, as Secre^ry at 
War, proposed a grant of 657,000/. for d^^raying the cost 


* Compare, the Commons’ Journals, November 19. 1704, and 
December 1742. The additional items in the Ijitter are as 
follows; — 


Levy Money 

Recruft Money from August till December 1742, 
Horse 
Foot 

‘Tin December 1743, 

Horse 

Foot 


£ 

139,313 

* 

9,215 

^,556 

6,912 

•7j9l4 


These charges are inaccurately stated in Tlndal.—There is also a 
provision for an^cessive nuraW of staff officers. 
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of these troops, from August 1742 till December 1743. 
He defended the proposal with ‘his usual volubility, and 
was supported (with signal courage, considering former 
professionby the neV Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But several eloquent voices were raised against them. 

“ As the King,” said Sir John St. Aubyn, “ has every 
“ othjer f iftue, so he has, undoubted!/, a most passionate 
“ love for his native country; a passion the more easily 
“'to be flatte^jed, because it arises from virtue. 1 wish 
“ that those who have the honour to of his councils 
“ would imitate his Royal example, and show a passion 
“ for their native Country tho! ” * The iiwective of Pitt 
was as bitter, and more direct. “ It is now too apparent 
“ that this great, this powerful, this formidable kingdom is 
“ considered only as |l j^ovince to a despicable electorate, 

“ and that, in conseqilhnce of a scheme formed long ago 
“ and invariably pursued, these troops are hired only to 
“ drain this unhappy nation of its mQney.”t Yet, on a 
division, the Ministers could muster 260 votes against 
193 — a clear sign how many of the patriots had com¬ 
bined with Walpole’s friends, and how weak, even against 
the most unpopular proposals, was the new Opposition. 

It was on another such debate, relative to the British 
troops*lying unemployed in Flanders, that Murray the 
new Solicitor General made his first epeech in Parlia¬ 
ment : it was received with high applause, and was an- 

• sv%red by Pitt; and observers cwould foresee, even from 
this fif St trial, that the two statesmen would henceforth be . 

• great rivals.^ 

As, howe\Tr, the principal memb'ers of the Cabinet and 
leaders of the Opposition were now in the House of Peers, 
it was there that the main debate on the ^Hanoverian 
troops endued. The question was brought forward by 
Lord Stan*hop§, son and successor of the late Prime Mini¬ 
ster. Philip, second Earl S^nhope, was born in 1714, 
and therefore only seven years old at his father s decease. 
He had* great talents, but fitter for speculation then for 
practical objects of action. He made himself one ofithe 
best — Lalande usfed to say the best — mathematicians 

t 

* Pari. Hist, vol.xii. p. 9.52. ^ t Ihid. p, 1035. 

f H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann,‘December 9. 1742. 
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in England of his day,' and was likewise deeply skilled in 
other branches of science and philosophy. The Greek 
language was as familiar to hinj as the English; he was 
said to know every line of Homer by heart. In public 
life, on the contrary, he was shy, ungainly, and cmbai'- 
rassed. So plain was he in his dress and deportment, 
that, on going down to the House of Loj-ds to*tak;P liik 
seat, after a long alySence on the Continent, the door¬ 
keeper could not believe he was a Peer, and pushed hifn 
aside, saying “Hwest man, you have no* business in this 
“ place.”—“ ^am sorry, inched,” replied the Earl, “ if 
“ honest men have no business here?” ^'rom his first 
outset in Parliament he took part with vehemence against 
the administration of Walpole.* He 4iad been educated 
chiefly at Utrecht and Geneva, ahd4he principles he had 
there formed or imbibed leaneM far more to the democra- 
tical than to the kingly or aristocratical branches of the 
constitution; they are even termed “ republican ” by 
Horace Wali)ole f, but unjustly, for, like his father, he 
was a most zealous assertor of the Hanover succession. 

The speech of Stanhope on this occasion was pre-com- 
posed and full of strong arguments, but delivered, as we 
are told, “ with great tremblings and agitations.” He 
said, “ the country these troops come from makes it pro- 
“ liable they wilf frequently be taken, and affairs abroad 
“ embroiled for the sake of lending them. What would 
“ Poland think of taking Saxons into pay ? Why shffuld* 
“ not some regard be had to the opinion of the people, 
“ who will always jujlge right of the eii^ though not of* 
“ the meahs, as w'ell as to the inclinations ®f rulers who 
“ may aim wrong in both ? ” J and he concluded with a 
motion for an Address to the ^j^ing, that he would be gra¬ 
ciously pleased to exonerate his people of those, Mercena¬ 
ries, who were*taken into pay last year, v^thout consent 

* “ We are to have Ijord Ruciuiigiiain and Lord'Stauhope (who 
“ are jlist come of age) in the House of Lords; the first of whom I 
“ hear will be with us, the latter against us. All the Staflhopcs and 

Spencers are taught to look (?n a Walpole ks one they are to hate* 
“ by inheritance.’* Lord Hervey* to Horace ^Walpole* the elder, 
December 23. 1735. Coxe’s Walpole. 

t H. Walpole’s Memoirs, vol i. p. 100. * 

i Bishop Seej^er’s Diary, Pebniary 1. 1743. 
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of Parliament. He waa ably secqpded by Lord Sandwich, 
and stiU more ably answered by Lord Carteret. Hervey 
spoke witli*lnuch eloqueiyie against, and Bathurst for the 
Hanoverians; a strange transposition of parts, and surely 
not unconnected with the loss of office in one case, with 
the acquisition of it in the other! Lqrd Bath, rising for 
tVe first'time ip that Hous<i, declared, in nearly the same 
terras as Walpole had so often urged against himself, 
that he “coneidered it an act of cowardice and mean- 
** ness to fall passively down the stream of popularity, 
“ and to suffe^ ret^,son and ^integrity to he overborne by 
“ the noise of vulgar clamours, which have been raised 
“ by the low arts of exaggeration, fallacious rjeasoni^s, 
“ and partial representations.” He added that the term 
of “ Mercenaries,”‘in ^l^tanhope’s motion, seemed designed 
rather to stir the passions than to influence the judgment. 
“ This was not,” said he, “ the rash measure of any single 
“ man, but the united opinion of all the administration 
“ that were present ” (for Lords Gower and Cobham it 
appears had stayed away); “ it was not only acquiesced 
“ in, but approv^ed on a solemn deliberation. We have 
“ now an Address to dismiss flagrante bello, troops, 
“ w^hic|i the other House have given money to pay. 
“ What a difficulty would this put the King under! It 
“ would be a greater blow to the Queen ?^f Hungary than 
“ losing ten battles.” — A brilliant oration from Chester- 
‘fieltf, and an able argument fronf Hardwicke, concluded 
the ddbate. On the division the Ministers had 90, the 
•Opposition onljTSS votes; but amopg the latter, to their 
high honour, •were two memfeers of the Cabinet, Cobham 
and Gower. Tlieir consequent dismissal was expected by 
the public *, but did not engue. * • . 

Althoiigfi these divisions in both Houses were decisive 
of the subject,so far as the Government was concerned, 
it was too powerful a weapon <for the Opposition-to relin¬ 
quish ; qnd tke public mind continued to be stirred by 
pamphlets, among which, the “ Case of the Haflover 
“ Forces,written by Lord Chesterfield, in conjunction 

» 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, February 2. 1743. He speaks only 
of Gower, but we may conclude tliat the same expectation existed 
with resjiect to Cobham,^ 
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with Mr, Waller, excited the most attention, and received 
the highest applause. I need scarcely add how eagerly 
the Jacobites forwarded and swelled a cry se favourable 
to their hopes and designs. Yet while 1 condemn the 
measure on principle, I must acknowledge that in its 
effects it produced a great collateral advantage ; since, it 
was the taking of these troops by the Goveifcinent, and 
their confirmation by«the House of Commbns, that appear 
to have mainly determined the wavering ^temper of the 
Dutch, and brought them, at this very, period, to a co¬ 
operation and concert of measures with the King. Nor 
should it be forgotten, that His Majesty ift some measure 
softened the objections to the grant of British money, by 
reinfo.i’ciifg, of his own accord, the 16,000 Hanoverians 
with a body of 6000 more, paid fjonj his Electoral re^- 
venues. * • 

Another remarkable proceeding of this Session was the 
repeal of the Gin,Act, passed in 1731.* It was found, as 
Walpole had foretold, that the duties imposed by that 
Act, and amounting nearly to a prohibition, had only 
afforded encouragement and opportunity to fraud. Infor¬ 
mers were terrified by the threats of the people ; justices 
were either unable or unwilling to enforce the law ; and 
it was proved that the consumption of gin, instead of 
iliminisliing, liad considerably augmented since the he'avy 
duties were imposed. Though no license was obtained, 
and no duty paid, the liquor continued to be sold af 
all corners of the streets; nay, we are even assunpd that 
the retailers of it used to set up paintedAoards, inviting 
people ta be drunk ’at the’small expense ^f one penny, 
assuring them they might be dead drunk For two-pence, 
and have »traw for nothing! The}” accordingly provided 
cellos or garrets strewed with straw, to which they con¬ 
veyed those poor wretches who were ovgrpo'^ered with 
intoxication, ifnd who lay Jjiere until they recovered some 
use of their understanding; whilst the other dens for 
drinking were hideous receptacle's of tffe most filthy 
vige, resounding with continual riot, oaths, and blas¬ 
phemy f, To cheek these frisrhtfuL disorders, and at the 

* See vol. ii. p. 187. ^ 

f See Smollett's Histoiy, book ii. cb. 7. sect. 36 
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same time prevent the loss to the Revenue, the Ministers 
had framed a new Bill, by which a small duty per gallon 
was laid on^the spirits at the stiU-hcad, and the price of 
licenses reduced to twenty shillings. Through this mea¬ 
sure it was calculated that the price of gin by retail 
would be moderately but really raised — so much as to 
diGCoprage the drunkard, yet not so much as to encourage 
the smuggler — that the law, being mitigated, would be 
enforced — ai^d that the Revenue would gain a clear 
and certain accession. And if even^ it were true, as 
the Opposition affirmed, that the latter motive was the 
main one wifh'the ^promoters of the Bill, and that, in the 
words of a great Spanish historian, “ Ill rulers never 
“ deem their Excliequer wrong; ” * still the Wisdom of 
tlie preceding con«idera1;ion would deserve our praise, — 
as what reason suggeSts, and experience has fully con¬ 
firmed. 

The Bill passed the House of Commons rapidly, and 
almost without remark f, but in the Lords encountered 
a most vigorous resistance. All the Bishops opposed it. 
It was denounced as a sanction to vice — as a license 
granted to the people for poisoning themselves; as “ a 
“ bait spread over the pit-falls of debauchery — as an 
inf9,mous attempt to raise the Revenue at the expense of 
the health and morals of the people. Bbrd Ilervey, in a 
dexterous speech, moved that several eminent physicians 
^ho^ld be summoned to the Bar,*to prove to the House 
the faVal eftects of dram-drinking. But the palm of elo- 
'^uence on this'T^ccasion was undoubtedly borne away by 
Chesterfield ;*his two speeches on tiiis question; far better 
reported than most otliers of that day, may still attract our 
admiration^ and have seldom been surpassed, 9s coi^ina- 
tions of lively wit and impressive forebodings. Some¬ 
times, comparifag the measure to “ the tax v^ich Vespasian 

laid on spirituous liquors o£ another kind, that would 

• * * 

* “ Fisci causa sub malo Principe nunquam est mala." Mbriana, 
Hist. Hispan. lib. xvii. c. 4. ^ 

f “ It was hurried through the other House with the utmost pre- 
“ cipitatioTi,, and passed almost without the formality of a debate.”' 
Chesterfield’s Speecll, February 21. 1743. This is better authority 
than Tiuilal’s to the contitiry. 

X Chesterfield’s Second Speech, February 24. 174^. 
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“not indeed admit of a total prohibition;”* in other 
passages, again, he thunders against it as the infallible 
liarbinger of national decline, depopulationf and ruin. 
Yet, notwithstanding his exertions, and those of the 
Right Reverend Bench, the Bill passed by a#great ma- 

In this Session an attempt was also made to i^neiy tlfe 
inquiry into the conduct of Lord Orford, the proposal 
being brought forwar<J by Mr. Waller, seconded .by Sir 
Watkin Wynn ; Uut it was defeated by large numbers — 
a i»roof that the current of j)opular feeling had already 
turned. The forces voted for the year wcr||40,000 sea¬ 
men and 11,000 marines, 16,000 British troops in Flan¬ 
ders, and 23,000 for guards and garrisons at home. The 
supplies did not fall short of GjOdOji^O^.I 

The King having prorogued the Parliament on the 21st 
of April, hastened over to his German dominions, ac¬ 
companied by his* son the Duke of Cumberland, and at¬ 
tended by Lord Carteret, as Secretary of State. In the 
preceding January a strong impulse had been given to 
the war, on the part of France, by the death of Cardinal 
Flcury in the ninetieth year of his age. His pacific 
policy died with him; and the hostilities which he had 
begun from compulsion were continued and extended 
from choice. T’lie young King, selfish, indolent, and de¬ 
voted to pleasure, took no part in public business; but 
the power of Fleury was shaued between Count D’Ar^en-* 
son. Minister of War, an expert diplomatist, and Ctrdinal 
Tcncin, a subtle insinuating priest, of considerable talents,' 
but fitted* for intrigue rather than for government, dis¬ 
graced by some acta of fraud in early life J, and devoted 
to thg Hou^e of Stuait, which had wrought his elevation 
to the* Purple. His sister, Ma*dame de Tencin,V nun who 
had renounced, her convent, was celebrated for her wit 
and gallajitries. Bolingbr^ke is said to have enjoyed her 
favours during his embassy at Paris; and at ^another 
periofl she became the mother — it would be most pre- 

« • 

* See Bishop Seeker’s Diary, ^'ebruary 24. 5743. 

* f Commons’ Journals, Novembe* 25. 1742, &c. 

^ St. Simon, Mem. vol. xx. p. 4. ed. 1829. Tcncin resided at Rome 
in 1740, and is described by President deS Brosses in his Travels, 
voL ii. p. 79 an^ 86. 
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sumj^tuous to assert by wboin-—Qf D’Alembert, the well- 
known mathematician and phildsophist. , 

The Franch Ministers, eager to signalize themselves 
by a rigorous prosecuticfti of the war, and excited by the 
unfavourable news that came from Gennany,^ collected a 
large army under the Mareschal Duke deNoaillos, who had 
been distinguished in the.Spanish crfinpaigns,’ to support 
their other foi4*.es in the Empire. •These forces^ first com¬ 
manded by J^Iaillebois, and afterwards by De Broglie, 
had ceased to threaten Hanover, *by tjjeir march for the 
relief of Prague. They had afterwards wintered in 
Northern arijf; and itf was through tlieir diversion 

that lihe hMperor Charles the Seventh was enabled to re¬ 
enter his capital.. But in the spring of I'Md h® vras 
again defeated by tjie ‘Austrians, and once more driven 
from his hereditary Slates; De Broglie being intent only 
on his own security, and restrained by his instructions 
from hazarding a battle. The unfortunate Emperor, 
whose exalted rank served but to sharpen the sting of 
his calamities, and to make them more conspicuous and 
deplorable, sought shelter in the free city of Frankfort; a 
Sovereign without any states to rule, nay, even without 
any revenues to maintain him. De Broglie, on his part, 
retreated in confusion from Bavaria, harassed.by the 
Austrian cavalry, and sustaining hea-v^y losses, until, on 
the banks of the Neckar, he received a reinforcement of 
12y(X)0 men from Noailles,^ and .again attempted to keep 
Prinoffi Charles of I^orraine in check. 

« During that^time the British troops also were advanc¬ 
ing into Ge^piany, having begun tiieir march from Flan¬ 
ders, at the end of February, under the command of the 
Earl of Stair. They were joined their march by some 
Austrian l egiments, headed by the Duke of Arambcrg and 
by the 16,00Q Hanoverians in British pa^, who had win¬ 
tered in the Bishoprick of Lfege. But so tardy was their 
march, that it was the middle of May before tbey crossed 
the Rhine, and fixed their station at Hochst,.between 
Mayence and Frankfort. Here Lord Stair determined to 
await the junction ©f the 6000 Hanoverians in Electora} 
pay, anij also of the same n'amber of Hessian mercenaries, 
who h&d been employed in garrisoning the Flemish for¬ 
tresses;* but who were now relieved by an'equal body of 
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Dutch troops, and left at Uberty to nejoin the main army. 
E\ on without any fresh accessions, hpwever, Lord Stair 
could muster Hochst nearly 4(^000 soldiers, ^nd might 
easily have seized the Emperor at Frankfort, had not the 
neutrality of that fVee city been scrupulously respected 
by both parties "In this contest — or, to speak nmre truU, 
had not the seizure of the Einpcror prom^ed oAt smaa 
advantage.4 * 

The Mareschal de Noaiiles, on his part, whose army* 
even after the detachment sent to De Broglie, amounted 
to 60,000 men, likewise passed^the Rhine, and approached 
the Hayn on the southern bank, as tne iSrilish on the 
northern. Thedwo camps were no more than four leagues 
distant .frofti each other. Yet still, amiast these hostile 
manifestations, and an impendingl^attl^ the two nation^ 
nominally remained at peace, and only acted as auxili¬ 
aries: there was still a British Resident at Paris, and 
a FreAch in London. “ A ridiculous situation ! ” writes 
Horace Walpole. “We have the name of war with Spain 
“ without the thing, and war with France without tne 
“ name!”* 

In the manoeuvres that ensued, Lord Stair, whose mili¬ 
tary genius, never very bright, was rusted, with age, ap¬ 
pears to have committed blunder upon blunder. Having 
hrst determined tti await the Hessians and Hanoverians, 
he suddenly altered his intentions, recalled the detach¬ 
ments which ho had sent acro^ the Mayn, and advanced 
•up the course of that river on the right hank, wittt the 
vievr of drawing supplies from Franconia, l!hd of commu¬ 
nicating with the Ausfrian fcfrces. Ho reached Aschaf- 
fenhurg on the 16th of June, closely followed and copi- 
l)letely out-^neralled «by Noailles. The French com- 
mande? took up a strong position near Gross Dstheim, 
while his detaclmients occupied the principal fords and 
passes on both tne Upper an^i Lower Mayn, so that the 
English found themselves cut off bq,th from, their own 
magazines at Hanau, and from the expected Franconian 
supples. Moreover the duties and details of ouf Com- 
i{|issariat appear in that age*to have bedn ill understood, 

* To Sir H. Mann, July 19.*l743. 

L 


vOl, in. 
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or grossly neglected. ** England, that is famous for neg¬ 
ligence,”—says Marlborough intone of his letters. 

Under these circumstances, when on the 19th King 
George arrived from ITanover, with Lord Carteret and 
the Duka of Cumberland, he found affairs in a most 
critical pasture ; the soldiers on half rations, the horses 
Vinijag for want of forage^ Stair and Arembevg divided 
by a violent feud, and the army yeduced to 37,000 men, 
ttnd cooped ^up in a narrow valley that runs between 
Mount Spessar4: and the Mayn, and extends along that 
river from the town of Aschaffenburg to Ihe largo vilhige 
of Dettingen^t, "while in &ight appeared a far superior 
force of French, ably commanded and well supplied,.and 
in confident expectation that the allies must’either sur¬ 
render prisoners< of, Whr, or be cut to pieces in their 
retreat. The expected Hessians and Hanoverians, it np- 
peared, had nearly reached Hanau, but so far from being 
able to advance and join, were themselves in peril of 
being taken by the French. Still, under every disad¬ 
vantage and danger, the soldiers were full of spirits and 
eager to fight, and the presence of their King became a 
further incentive to their valour. 

After repeated councils of war, the only measure that 
seemed practicable was to fall back on the magazines 
and reinforcements at Ilanau; and this resolution was 
hastened by so utter a failure of forage, that, had they 
remained but two days longer, they must have sacrificed 
tlieir«liorses.| The movement, however, was neither safe. 
nor easy in the face of a superior enemy, quick at dis¬ 
cerning andrpowerful to prevent the design. At the first 
sigps of their intended retreat, Noailles immediately al¬ 
tered his own position from their front t® their rear, 
advanced''to Seligenstadt/ threw two bridges o\fer the 

* To Lofd Godolphin, September 2. 1702. 

f Tlie distance betwe^sn AschatFenburg and Dcttiiigen is one and 
a half German or about eight English miles. Dettingen was then and 
is no"w the post station on the rood from Aschaffenburg to Hanau 
which, is two Gcrman^nyles further.,, ** 

^ “ Ou pianquait de fourragqi au point qu’on proposa do coupes. 

** les jafrets aux clievaux, et on I’aurait fait si on etait restc encore 
‘‘ deux jours dans cette' position,” Voltaire* Sii^cle de J.uuis XV 
ch. X. 
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Mayn, and sent bis nephew, the Duke de Grammont, 
with 23,000 men, across the river to secure the defile of 
Dcttingen, through which the Allies must raarijh. These 
troops were accordingly drawn up on very strong ground, 
while batteries were also raised along the oppoigite bank 
of the Mayn, and these precautions were the more danger¬ 
ous, because in a great measure^unknown to th(?Knglish,* 
who still believed the principal force of Noftilles to be* on 
the other side of Aschaffenburg. 

o • 

Before day-break, on the morning of the^2fth of June, 
the Alli(}s struck their tents and began their march to¬ 
wards Dcttingen in two coliUnns. The King himself 
commanded the rear guard, which, from the ignorance of 
Noailles’s nwvements, was considered the post of danger. 
But when they found their advanced po’^ts repulsed from 
Dcttingen, and beheld the Frei\ch fowces pouring over the 
])ridge of the Mayn, they perceived that their front was 
chiefly threatened. Their columns were immediately 
halted, and the King, riding to the first ranks, drew uj) 
the army in order, the infantry before and the cavalry 
behind; its right extending to the slopes of the Spessart, 
and its left to the river. Their only hope lay in cutting 
their way through the Frencli lines, yet these were strong 
as nature and skill could make them. The village of 
Dcttingen, occupied by Grammont, was covered by a mo¬ 
rass and a ravine, the bed of a small rivulet; and further 
reinforcements to support him were already in motiyn 
from the army of Noailles. The batteries on the qfher 
side of the Mayn began to play upon the British flank ; 
behind them Aschaffenburg, which they had left, was 
already taken by a French division of 12,000*men: thus 
were they cojnpletely enclosed and hemmed in, and oftr 
militarjB fame — the lives and liberties of our soldiers — 
nay even *of our King — seemed already ^within ^ur 
enemy’s grasp. • 

Happily at this decisive %ioment the Mares>chal de 
Noailles left his post in the front and passed t<5 the •other 
bank of the Mayn, to give some further directions in 
that quarter. During his absence, the jrapetnous courage 
of the nephew marred the uncls’s skilful policy. -Grara- 
mont, burning to engage his adversaries, *and believing 
that the force before him was? only part of their army, 
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which he might easily exterminate, ordered Iris troops to 
cross the ravine, thus quitting his vantage ground, and 
giving tl)« Allies battle on equal terms. By this move¬ 
ment, also, the batteri^ on the other side of the Mayn, 
that wese already mowing down whole ranks of English, 
were compelled to suspend their fire, lest it should strike 
'their oolintrjrmGn as mijch as their enemies. As the 
French approached, the horse of George the Second, 
•frightened yith the noise, ran away with His Majesty, 
and had nearly carried him into the ipidst of the enemy’s 
lines, but was fortunately stopped in time.* The King 
then dismodiited’, and pfit himself at the head of the 
British and Hanoverian infantry, at the right, flourish¬ 
ing Iris sword, and addressing the British in •these words, 
“ Now, boys, now ,foP the honour of England; fire and 
“ behave bravely, slid the French will soon run!” The 
Duke of Cumberland in like manner, as Major General, 
commanded the first line on the left.. Yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing the bravery of their Royal leaders, and their own, 
the troops were thrown into some disorder by the first 
impetuous charge of the young French chivalry. The 
King, however, with admirable courage and coolness, 
made every pxertion to retrieve this slight confusion, 
whilh the battle rapidly spread from flank to flank and 
tecame general along the line, The„Dake of Cumber¬ 
land, like his father, appeared in the hottest of the fight, 
displayed the highest courage,,and even when wounded 
in the leg refused to quit the field, f 

Noailles, Who from the other side of the river had be¬ 
held the fii;^t motion of hi& troops with astoiyshment and 
grief, hastened over with all possible speed to give tJie 
iieedful directions; but on his arrival he found the tide 
of the battle already turned. The English and^thfe Hano¬ 
verians vied with each other in the most determined 
intrepidity; while the French, though*no way inferior 
in gallahtiy, did not on this occasion display an equal 

* I.elkter from Mr. Kendal, of Ijord Ashbumham’s troop. 

f The great gallaiit^ of the Dpke of Cumberland in this filittlo is 
acknowledged by the Trench well as English writers. Theroeis 
also ap int.jrestiitg stoiy of his genetous treatmeht of a wounded 
French ofiiccr; but todhis the rabsequent conduct of ** the Butcher” 
makes it more difficult to give (^dit. 
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bteadiness, and were not,* like them, inspirited by the 
presence and exertions of their King. Tiic conduct of 
George in this conflict deserves fhe highest praise; and 
it was undoubtedly through him and through hie son, far 
more than through any of his Generals, that tha day was 
won. A dense mass* of infantry formed an^ led 4)y Jlic 
Majesty in person, brokfc and scattered the enemy, whom 
they found exhausted by their own braire but im 
prudent onset. Sew dreadful a slaughter ensued in the 
French ranks, that Noailles despairing of the day, and 
anxious only to prevent furthe!’ havoc of hfs men, gave 
the signal of retreat across the Mayn. But this retreat 
sjieedily.became a rout. Many of the French were cut 
down by their pursuers before they eould reach the 
bridges; and the bridges becon>ing clTokcd with the mul¬ 
titude of fugitives, many more plunged into the river and 
were drowned. Others, again, turning in the opposite 
direction, and throwing down their arms, endeavoured 
to ascend the mountains to the right, and were taken 
, prisoners without resistance. The fighting continued till 
four in the afternoon, and the King remained on the 
ground till ten at night. The loss of the French in killed 
and wounded was computed at SOCK), including a targQ 
proportion of their <>fiiccrs, whose headlong valour strove 
during the engagement to repair the error it had caused 
at the commencement. It see^ied only surprising ho#/ 
80 many brave men could ever, under any circumstaiRieSj, 
be defeated. The Allies on their part sufffeted severely, 
their loss b^ing scarcely under 3000 men. poth their 
Marshals, D’Aremberg and Stair, though eclipsed b/ 
their Royal master, well deserved his praise for intre-* 
pidity; ^he former was wounded in the shoulder, and 
Stair was eager to pursue the French in their retreat. 
But considering fhat so larg^i^ a proportion of Noailles’s 
army had not engaged and was still qujte freslv; fhat the 
Allies Vnere exhausted from their hard won victory,* and 
from tJieir insufficient supplies; that, as one of Iheit offi¬ 
cers complains, “we had m&ither victilals, drink, nor 
“tents to lie in, after the wort, was dona," — thfe^rash 
proposal of Stair was wisely overruled, and the troops, 
after a few hours* halt, continued their retreat to Hanau. 
They were compelled, however, to leave their wounded 

L 3 
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at the mercy of the French‘commander, who treated 
them with signal generosity.* 

Such was the battle t)f Dettingen, the last in which a 
King of.England has appeared at the head of his troops. 
In its circumstances it might, perhaps, not, unaptly be 
compared to the battle /ought by‘Napoleon, in 1813, 
against the 'Bavarians on the aeighbouring ground of 
'Hanau, except that on this last occasion the position of 
the French was inverted, and that tl^ey had to force in¬ 
stead of intercepting a passage. Wc may also observe 
that at Dettlhgefi, superior as was the army of Noailles, 
yet from the French divisions at AschaiFenburg, and on 
the other side qf the Mayn, the numbers actually en¬ 
gaged were most cpnsiderable on the side of the Allies. 
And, notwithstandihg the glory which this battle sheds 
on both the English and the Ilanoverian arms, wc must 
own, that the good conduct of the tropps was required by, 
and could scarcely retrieve, the blunders of the Generals. 
A few weeks afterwards Voltaire met Lord Stair at the 
Hague, and took the liberty of asking him his opinion of 
the battle. - “ I think,” replied the Earl, “ that the French 
“ made one great mistake, and the English two: yours, 
“ wa*S5 not standing still; our first, entangling ourselves 

in a most perilous position; our secoqd, failing to pursue 
“ our victory.” Tlie latter project has been already men¬ 
tioned as wild and rash, but the former complaint may, 

t.n 

* Tho chief authorities for the batjtlo of Dettingen are, I.or(i 
Carteret’s deapatch, Jane 20.1743, O.S,, and the other (ffficial accounts 
--jCapt. Kendal’s letter, published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1743 — Coxo’s Pelham, vol. i. p. 65—71. — II<),usc of Austria, 
vol. iii. p»292—294.—Mcinoires de Noailles, vol. v. p. aJ7»—357. 
There was also published in England the same year, a pamphlet cojj- 
taining several other letters from ofBcers and spldicrs present at tho 
battle, for the sake of those w^io “ love truth and particulars ” 
(p. 31.). The latter indeed are sufficiently minute, extending even 
to hol'd Stair’s loss of his hat, a few days before the actioij (p. 44.). 
It is almost as little worth while to notice that Frederick the Second, 
in his “Ilistoire de Mon Temps,”, caricatnres the conduct of the King 
in this battle, and represents him as standing all the time, with his 
sword, drawn, in fiio attitude of a fencing master who is about to mtAe 
a lunge in carte! We*,must remember that Frederick was not present 
— that he hated his cousin—and that he had never any regard for 
truth. V 
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with great justice, be urged against Lord Stair himself, 
as the commander.* 

At Hanau, the Allied army being joined Iby the ex¬ 
pected reinforcements, and thus becoming nearly equal 
to the Frencli, Lord Stair again proposed to* pass the 
]\Iayn and attack tlie enemy. But several circfimstance% 
— Ills own hasty temper, andT violent quarrel with* tlie 
Hanoverian officers — the jealousy of the petty German 
Princes — the very delays and perplexities* of consulta¬ 
tion — tended to f)i’event a second battlfe; nor, ind(‘cd, 
was it necessary to the expufcion of tJie wivadors from 
the Empire. For, De Broglie being closely pressed by 
Prince Chg-rles, and giving way before him, was driven 
across The Rhine near Manhcimi and Noaillcs, by this 
means, finding himself placed bet^en two formidable 
armies, determined on retreat,* burned his magazines, and 
likewise passed the Rhine on the 17th of July, opposite 
Worms, from whefice he and Do Broglie withdrew to 
their own frontier on the Lauter, so that the whole of 
Germany was now freed from the French. 

It appears that De Broglie, who had already offended 
the Emperor by his refusal to defend Bavaria, sent him a 
message at this time, on the part of his GiSvernmen^j that 
the King of France could afford him no further assistanoc, 
and advised him fo make peace with the Queen of Hun¬ 
gary. The unhappy Prince was then at Frankfort, with¬ 
out credit for even the* common necessaries of lif^ Had 
‘obliged to borrow 40,000 crowns from Nollies, who had 
come (as did also Lord, Stair) jto visit him after the battle. 
Yet, notwilhstanding his destitute condition, he replied 
to De Broglie with becoming spirit, saying, that he ne*^r 
wouldJbe instructed how to make peace by tiJmse wTo 
were so ignorant how to make war.f In conformity 
with his suggestion, however, he signed a neutrality for 
his own hereditary states, Ikhich were to remain in the 
Queen of Hungary’s possession till 4he conelusion of a 
peace \ and this peace he endeav^mred to obtain through 
the thediation of George thp Second, ajpd by the agency 
%f Prince William of Hesse, Jiut Maria Theresa was by 

« 

* Si^cle de Louis XV. cH. x. 
f ■[ Tiudal’s Hist. vol. viiL p, 632, 

L 4 
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no means inclined to grant any moderate terms, aspiring 
either to keep Bavaria, or extort the abdication of the 
Imperial Grown.* Moreover the Ministers in England, 
much incensed at Carteret’s neglect, and want of con*- 
sultation * with them, resolutely declined to sanction or 
adopt th% preliminaries agreed to between the King and 
die ^Em^eror, fnore especially as these provided for a sub¬ 
sidy of 300,000 crowns to the latter. All the petty Cer- 
naan objects Of the day, as Chesterfield observes on another 
occasion, were-to be paid in a few cKicats, and a great 
many guineas ! t , Under guch obstacles, the negotiation 
with Prince William was reluctantly abandoned by King 
George and Lord Carteret. 

On the retreat«of the French, the King’s'quarters at 
Hanau had becorfie «the scene, not merely of this nego¬ 
tiation, but of several Councils of War which Prince 
Charles and Count Khevenhiiller left the Austrian army 
to attend. An immediate invasion of ^France was planned 
and announced, and the public expectations, already ex¬ 
cited by the victory of Dettingen, were wound up to the 
highest pitch. King George accordingly marched across 
the Rhine at the bridge of Mayence, and fixed his station 
at Worms, w*bile Prince Charles, from Alt Breisach, 
seized a post on the left bank of the river. But these 
were almost their only achievements ^ each considering 
the season too far advanced, or the French too strong, for 
further operations. Moreover the King’s camp was dis- 
tractfed with jarring counsels and rival pretensions : Lord 
Stair, above aft, complained with bitterness that his advice 
had been slighted; and he''delivered to His Majesty an 
angry memorial, reflecting on past transactions, hinting at 
HUnoverian partialities, and asking permissioft to r^i^, as 
he expressed it, to his plough. His resignation vftis im¬ 
mediately accepted, not without some ma|k3 of the Royal 


* “ iSie Queen of Hungary has proposed in form thatch® should 

** keep Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate, and that the E^etpr of 
^‘Bavaria should in-exchange hare the kingdom of l^aples. . . . 
“ Lord Carteret treats it as impracticable, and has sent strong ordci^t 
** upon to Sir Thomas Bobinson.” Mr. Stone to the Earl of Har¬ 
rington, July 31. 1743 " 

t To Mr. PayroUes, September 15. 1752. Chesterfield’s Works, 
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displeasure at the language in which it was tendered. 
Many other English officers, including the Duke of Marl* 
borough, the second in comman immediately threw up 
their commissions in disgust, and with loud complaints 
of their Hanoverian rivals. Amidst such dissensions, at 
the close of the canipaign the King returned tq, England, 
and his troops to their former Station in Fljtnder#. , 

In Italy, as on the Khine, the result of this campaign 
was far from fulfilling the expectations raised at its com¬ 
mencement. Montemar having been recalled on account 
of his former failure, the Que^ of Spy-in |^ad appointed 
as his successor Count de Gages, an officer of English 
extraction gmd long service. While stationed at Bologna 
in the winter, he received peremptory orders from his 
imperious mistress to give battle fo jAio*Austrians within 
three days, or else resign his Command to another officer. 
Accordingly, marching forward, he engaged Count Traun 
on the 3d of February, at Campo Santo, and claimed a 
victory with the capture of some standards and artillery. 
Nevertheless he was soon afterwards compelled to fall 
back upon Rimini, and in the autumn towards the frontier 
of Naples, with an array reduced to 12,000 men. Tuscany, 
though subject to the Queen of Hungary^ husband, re¬ 
mained unmolested under a treaty of neutrality which he 
had concluded. Gavoy and the coast of Nice were ex¬ 
posed to several inroads and attacks from the Infant Don 
Philip, and some troops* assembled in Dauphiny; buF he * 
'Was more than once repulsed, and found himself iftiable 
to force a passage, f , ** 

But before the close of the campaign, eithcuiin Germany 
or Italy, a treaty affecting both those countries sigped 
by Ki^ Giforge at Worms, on the 13th of Septemb^*, 
The ccmtractirfg parties were England, Austria,* and Sar- 

# 

* Mr. Stono to Lord Harringfcn, September 11. 1743. (Coxe’s 
rdhanij^' Ihere was circulated among th» officers at thia time, a 
French dialogue on the battle of Dettingen, written perhaps by Stnir 
hiihatAf,. and certainly much in his st^e. Pierrot asks Hartequin, 

^ Quft ddtule-t-on aux Generaux qtfi ne se sont foast treut'is d la , 

* ^rl. On hur domeUeardan Pierr, “ Et que^onne^t-tm . 

“ ftu Giniral en chef qui a qayni la vtctoiref* 6arL “ Sam couoA’'* 
Pierr, “ Qui a aoin ties blesses ? ” .Harl. “ %'ennemu'* 
j ifuratori, Assial. d’ltal. volxii. p. 391^—302. 
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dinia. By this alliance the King of Sardinia undertook 
to assist the common cause with an army of 45,000 men, 
and to renounce the pretensions which he had advanced 
to the Milanese i in return he was to be gratified with 
the suprfeme command of the Allied forces in Italy, when¬ 
ever preaent in person, -r-with the cession of the Vigeve- 
hasco and other districts from Austria — and with a 
yearly subsidy of 200,000/. from England. Maria Theresa 
likewise cohsented to transfer to him her claim to the 
town and Marquisate of Finale, whfch had been mort¬ 
gaged to thf Genoese; ^d George the Second, besides 
his subsidy, stipulated to maintain a strong fleet in the 
Mediterranean. This treaty of Worms had, been nego¬ 
tiated by Lord €artejet in submission to the Electoral 
wishes of the Kihgt.and with scarce any reference to the 
other Ministers in England; nevertheless, it being al¬ 
ready concluded, they gave it a sullen acquiescence. But 
they absolutely refused to admit a‘separate and secret 
Convention agreed to at the same time and place, but not 
yet signed, and stipulating that Great Britain should pay 
the Queen of Hungary a subsidy of 300,000/. every year, 
not merely during the war, but so long “ as the necessity 
“ of jier affaiis shall require; ” and this Convention, ac¬ 
cordingly, was never ratified nor publicly avowed.* ** 

It cannot fail to be perceived in alFthese negotiations 
that Carteret made every sacrifice of British interests, 
ar«l of his own popularity^ in order to secure the personal 
favobr of the King. He was sanguine of prevailing iri 
the struggle between the rival parties in the Cabinet, 
which impended from the cieclining health of Lord Wil¬ 
mington, and which came to an issue from the death of 
llffat statesman on the second of July. The twg^,candi¬ 
dates for his succession were Fulteney and Pelham: the 
former supported by Carteret, the lattfr by the secret 
but still powerful influence ef Walpole.f 

* Duke of Newcastle to Mr. Stone, October 14. 1743. (Coxe’s 
Pelham.) He adds, “ It is a most strange, unfair, unpardonable 

** proceeding in Lord Carteret; Ifut what we must always expe^ 
“ from him.” , * 

t‘ Tlte channel of communication between Lord Orford and the 
Court, was the house of Mr. Eowle, a Commissioner of Excise, in 
Golden Square. Late in the evenings Walpole used to meet there iu 
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The fallen Minister, jhdging of events with his usual 
sagacity and foresight, and looking round,among the 
members of his former party, saw none but Henry Pel¬ 
ham qualified to undertake the direction of the. Treasury, 
and the management of the House of Commons. Pelham 
himself, with characteristic |i!nidity, shrunl? from tl'ic 
dangerous pre-eminence, but was urged forward bj^ the 
exhortations of Lord Orford, of his broth^pr Newcastle, 
and of the Chancellor Hardwicke. At, length, he had 
been prevailed upon to solicit the reversion of Wilming¬ 
ton’s office, before the King -vfent abroi&d: liis application 
was secret; and the answer, by Orford’s influence and 
advicq, was a positive promise from Ilis Majesty. 

On the other hand the friends^ofLo^d Bath perceived 
the fatal error he had committed, ift not taking the Trea¬ 
sury on Walpole’s resignation, and warned him not to be 
the bubble of his pwn reputation for consistency. Pul- 
teney admitted the truth of their representations; he felt 
that it was a chimerical hope to direct public measures 
without holding any public appointment, and that de¬ 
clarations against office thrown out in the heat of debate, 
or in the bitterness of party struggles, might, to promote 
his principles, be infringed without bl^e. Still how¬ 
ever he wavered^ and would make no application previbus 
to Lord Wilmington’s demise. But on that event he was 
persuaded to write a letter to Lord Carteret, to be laid^ 
before the King, stating tKe unanimous wishes ,pi the* 
Board of Treasury in his favour — exjMcssing his own^ 
acquiescence — and Soliciting the place. This letter he 
sent express to the Continent by a confidential servant 
of Sir John Rushout, his warm friend and one 
new l^jords of the Treasury. • 

This letter, and a renewed application /rom lilr. Pel¬ 
ham, reached *His Majesty while he still remained at 
Hanau. For five weeks no decision was taken upon 
eitlies. The formal answer to Pelfiam — that the King 
w<y;ild make known his pleasure through Lord*Carter(‘t 
— was far from affording •him an omen of success. Al- 


Bccret the King’s confidential page ; the door being always opened 
and shut by Mr-Fowle himself j but his daughters sometimes peeped 
from the top of the stairs. See Coxe’s Walpole, vol. i. p. 738. 
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ready did tlie faint r^lution Pelham begin to sink, 
and was Ofily sustained by friendly exhortations from 
Houghton, “If,” added^Lord Orford, “you had taken 
“ the advice of a fool, (meaning himself,) and been made 
“ Chanceflor of the Exchequer, under Lord Wilmington, 
V^the whole had droppe^pto your mbuth. Lost oppor- 
“ tunities are ribt easily retrieved.” f It may, therefore, be 
supposed witji how much surprise and delight the Pel¬ 
hams hailed a letter from Lord Carterpt, dated the IGth 
of August, Old Style, in which by His Majesty’s com- 
jn|ind he announced a deftision in their favour. The 
tone of Carteret in this communication was manly and 
straightforward, yet not hostile; he avowed to Pelham 
that he had striveij to the utmost against him, hut added, 
“ what could anyho'dy in my circumstances do other- 
“ wise ? If I had not stood by Lord Bath who could 
“ ever value my friendship, and woulc^ not you have de- 
“ spised me? However, as the affair is now decided in 
“ your favour by His Majesty, I wish you joy of it, and 
“ I will endeavour to support you as much as I can.” t 

Henry Pelham, when he became First Lord of the 
Treasury, was forty-seven years of age, and had been 
twenty*-fbur in Parliament. His character was Walpole’s 
in miniature. He had formed himself i^pon Sir Robert’s 
model as nearly as his far inferior talents would allow, 
while his care and caution had restrained him from Wal- 
‘pole*&^more open defects. ‘He differed, however, from 
his model in natural temper: far from the joyous good 
Tmmour and buoyant courage of Walpole, Pelham was 
peevish and Trritable; qualities which wodld have made 
hilgwery unpopular amongst his party, had thfy not been 
usually kept down by an inborn timidity and drjjid of 
giving offence^ From this difference of temper between 

• To Mr. Pelham, July 13. 1743. (Coxe*s Pelham.) 

t See this letter iu CoSce’s Pelham, voL i. p. 85>. In his 3%moirs 
qf Walpole, Mr. Coxe says, “ it is more than probable that before the 
“ return of Bushout’s messenger, the King had consulted the EafT of 

Orford.” (p. 736.) This, however, appears to b^ disproved bj 
prford’s confidentiakletters, as published; in Coxe's snlwequent work 
]^or wouM it be easy to^expiain why the King should think it de¬ 
sirable to consult Lord Orford agaCin, having before he left England 
received his opinion, and advice on the very point at Issue. 
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the two Ministers, it followed that the love of power^ 
iu which both concurrcia, was |||[anifested in opposite 
ways, — Sir Robert’s by bearing hone but nvutes in the 
Cabinet; Mr. Pelham’s by ahritiking from any new op¬ 
ponent in the Commons. In the same propoi^ion, how¬ 
ever, as his abilities fell below his predecessor’s, did they 
rise above his brother the Dukd of Newcastle’S. • He had 
probity, industry, punctuality; he was a g^od speaker on 
points of business, and a good Minister foj quiet times. 
He never incurred lavish expense, except^ when the King 
very particularly desired it; nor forsook liis friends, but 
on extremely pinching questions. In short,^ we may plaite 
him in that large and respectable class of statesmen, 
whom, coiltemporaries do right to keep in office, but 
whom posterity will seldom tidte, the trouble to re¬ 
member. . • 

The view of the King in preferring Pelham, besides his 
dislike of Bath aiyi his regard for Orford, seems to have 
been that, since the Hanoverian troops, the foreign sub¬ 
sidies, and the dissensions of the Generals were likely to 
excite considerable clamours, it was absolutely requisite 
to secure the most powerful assistance in the House of 
Commons. At the same time, however, Carteret’s fa- 
vour and confidence in all foreign business continued 
unimpaired. Ui^der these circumstances, the • following 
was the advice of Pelham’s old patron in Norfolk ; “ Gain 
“ time, strengthen yourself, and enter into no hastj en-^ 
“ gagements. ” * Such a course was sufficiently agreeable 
to Pelham’s natural caution. He made*»o rash or un-^ 
necessary .alterations.* He found places for his friend 
Henry Fox, and for Lord Middlesex, an adnerent of the 
Pi’ince of Wales. The Paymastership of the Forccs^/?wi- 
canUiy his own elevation, he bestowed on Winnington; 
and, requiring for himself the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he*gratified Sa^lys on his retirement with a 
peerage and a place in the Royal Household. And when, 
in th«i ensuing December, two Members of’the Cabinet^ 

.. 

* Lord Orford to Mr. 13. *1743. This was wrilteit 

in anticipation of the eveim In a subsequent- letter the veteran 
statesman and sportsman adds, ** Whig it with all opponent# duai will 
** parly, but Vare Tory I** August 25. 1743. 
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Lords Gower and Cobh am, resigned from disgust, at find¬ 
ing that the HanoveriiUrtroops \tere still to be continued, 
the Privy §eal was tffiisferred to Lord Cholmondeley, 
although on this last oecasion, Lord Bath strained his 
whole influence in favour of Lord Carlisle. It is remark¬ 
able, that, from the long tenure and exorbitant power of 
Vtalpole.ih government, ^le ofiice he had filled at the 
head* of the TA*asury was now universally considered as 
that of tlie I^rime Minister, whereas, previous to 1721, 
the main authority had often been vested in a Secretaiy 
of State. 

Another adl antftge to Pelham, at this period, accrued 
from the death of two principal chiefs of the new Oppo¬ 
sition, Lord Herve^ and the Duke of Argyle. * The bril¬ 
liant parts of Hepv^ tad been always checked by his 
feeble health, while the great name of Argyle was lowered 
by his rapid changes, and recent Jacobite connections. 
Leaving no male issue, Argyle was succeeded in his titles 
and estates by his brother, and of late his bitter enemy, 
the Earl of Isla. Never did such near kinsmen display 
less affinity of mind. With all his faults and follies, 
Argyle was ,still bravo, eloquent, and accomplished, a 
skilful officer and a princely nobleman. Isla, on the con¬ 
trary, was base^nd mean — “ his heart is like his aspect, 
“ vile,” says Hanbury Williams, — suspected of having 
betrayed Walpole at his fall*, I believe, unjustly, yet, 
seldom* on any occasion, swayed either by gratitude or 
^gencrqsity, 

^ The King a«id Lord Carteret having returned to Eng¬ 
land, the Parliament was opened on the 1st of December. 
The Oppositfon did not appear very formidable on common 
questions; thus, an attempt to put a negativc^ori the Ad¬ 
dress of Thanks was rejected by 278 against l49jr But 
the unpopulaijity of Hanoverian troops and Sarmnian 
subsidies armed them with extraordinary strength. Ches¬ 
terfield and Pitt, above all, thflndered against Carteret, as 

* This charge is broadly urged by Sir C. Hanbmy Williams, in a 
poem, from which the line above is taken (Works, voL i. 'p. 28.) ^and 
it is more than once hfhttd by Ho’rabe Walpole in his lettei^ But I 
pbserve that Sir Rpbert himself'attaclted no weight to it. See his 
warm letter of congr.itula^tion to Isla on Ills accession to the Dukedom, 
(Coxe’s Walpole, vol. iii. p. 599.) ‘ 
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the author of these measures, and transferred to him most 
of the hard names which tad so lately resounded against 
Walpole. On the very first night of the Session, Pitt 
denounced him as an execrablh, a sole Minister, who 
“ seems to have drunk of the potion, which poets Jiave de- 
“ scribed, as causing men to forget their country.” And 
on another occasion, after calling him “ the Hanover** 
“ troop-Minister ”— “ rf flagitious task-masfer ” — “ with 
“ the sixteen thousand Hanoverians as his placemen, and 
“ with no other pa]cty; ” in short, after he iad exhausted 
invectives, he added, “But 1 have done; if he were 
“ present I would say ten tim^s more r* * * In the same 
debate, a cousin of Lord Strange went even furtJier— if 
that wag possible —in violence ; his o^n friend, Georg(5 
Grenville, called him to order; ffnd. we find even Mr. 
Yorke complaining of “ the .incoiflSiderate warmth of 

Stanley.” f 

Motions against*the Hanover troops and Hanover 
measures were now brought forward,* night after night, 
in every variety of form. The arguments I need not 
recapitulate; they were nearly the same as in the pre* 
vious Session. On these points the Ministerial majorities 
were neither large nor willing, while tl^ nation from 
without were loud in their expressions of resentfuent. 
It frequently happened that the toast of “ No Hanoverian 
“ King ” was proposed even in loyal companies, and the 
very name of Hanoverian became a by-word of in^lt 
and reproach. Thus fraught with all but universal un¬ 
popularity, the question of the foreign troops had begun 
to scare cveji the most'resolute members of t^ie Cabinet. 
All except Cartei*et wavered. A letter is preserved from 
the Duke of^^Newcastle, in which he argqes against fA-e 
Hano^ian mercenaries, as strongly as he did for them 
a few months before and a few months after.J Mr. 
Pelham, as usu&'l, was limqfous; his fears were quick¬ 
ened by his brother*s, and the measure would undoubt¬ 
edly hare been dropped but for the interposition of Lord 

* Walpole to Sir H. Mann, touary 24^ 1744. 

♦f Mr. P. Yorke’s Journal, Pari. Hut. volxiii. p. 464. It is added 
that “ tiic s<‘cn(‘. could be compared to nothing but a tuhipltuuua 
' “ Polish Diet.’* , , o 

t To Lord llwrs^wU kc, Novctnl*er 7. 1743. 
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Ovford. This veieran" statesman, on coimna to town, 
most warmly deprecated Inch an insult so he’^dncined 
it) to his Royal master: he used his authoi^ty ovef Fel- 
ham and his other partisans in the Cabinet'.—a‘fi''autl)CH 
rity that finally prevailed oVer their alarms* And though, 
hitherto, had seldom appeared, apd spoken* in 
^he^Hohse Lords, having remarked to h*s brotjlier 
Horace that he had left his tongulb in the House of Oom<< 
ihons, yet oi2 this occasion his eloquent voice was <mce 
more raised, beseeching their Lordships to forget* their 
cavils and ^ivis^ns and ^ unite in affection reupd the 
throne.* It was solely owing to him that the torrent of 
public opposition was braved and overcorab* “The 
“ whole world,” says his son, “ nay, the Pride© himself, 
“ allows that if Lord Orford had not come to town, the 
“ Hanover troops h^ been lost,” f 

Whatever may be thought of the system of buying 
troops from Germ^y, “ that great market of meil,” as 
Pitt emplmtically called it in debate J, wo must o^n that 
it was no fit season to disband the army, when thd perils 
of the war were rapidly thickening around us. 'The 
French Government, irritated by the Treaty of .Worms, 
had, ^n their p«rt, concluded at Fontainebleau amaffiance 
offensive and defensive with Spain. They dete^miped 
to send forth a superior army in the next campaign,,with 
their young King at its head, and. Instead of Aiptinujng 
the contest as auxiliaries, to issue a direct declaration, of 
hostSities against both England and Austria; ni3J,’'mo*'§, 
they were enffefuraged by the chufiVours against the 
■overians, ard the other syhiptoms of popular discopleqt 
in ^England, to 'Undertake a Jacobite invasion—an at- 
tefiipt of which a full account shall presently be given. 
It was met, however, with prompt resolution, Ib^h by 
the Ministry* and by the Parliament. Several rabittb^rs 
of the Opposition—none more conspicuously th^ Pitt — 
laid a^ide, .for the,moment, their parly nnimositieg to 
withstand the common danger. The Duke* ©A M^rl- 
borough, in spite of his recent resignation, hasteped up 

a 

t Bee his speech at length, in Coxe’a Memoirs, 

f H. Walpole t<f Sir H. Mann, January 24 . 

i FatL Hist. Tol. xiii. p. 468. 
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“ « 

to London to -move at lojid'Address in the House ojF 
Peersi, ThA Es,rl'of Stair, forgetting his wrongs, offered^ 
his. services in^ any station, and in return was graciously 
appointed Coniiftander in CJiiof. It soon appeared—a 
fact till lately*incomprehensible to foreign nations-—that 
the most .ardent adversaries of the Ministt^^ .might be 
among the most zealous subj^ts of the King. The.hi^ 
Tories arid Jacobites, *on their part, expecfing that their 
cause, would soon be decided by other weapons than 
words, prudently,* for the most part, kept aloof from the 
debates. Supplies were voted to th«> amount of nearly 
1.0,000,000/. including subsidfes of 300,000/. to Austria, 
and 200,05)0/. to Sardinia. The Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspenfded, hut only for two months. jAu Bill was brought 
in,- from the ranks of Oppositionj providing that the 
penalties on treasonable correspondence with the Pre¬ 
tender should extend to correspondence with his children. 
But on reaching the Upper House t\yo additional clau.se.s 
wefe proposed by the Lord Chancellor: one, to attaint 
tlie,,son's of the Pretender, in case they should attempt to 
land j and the other, to extend the penalties of the Act 
to the posterity of those who should be convicted under 
it, during the lifetime of both the ydUng Pretenders 
The former clause passed unanimously; but the latter, 
which tended to hnpose a cruel punishment on children 
for the offences of their fathers, was strenuously though 
ineffectually opposed by#the Duke of Bedford and Loi’d ' 
‘Ch^terficld in one House, by Mr. Pitt ai\dJL<ord Sttrange 
in .tlie Other. 

Out*of ’Parliament tne proceedings w<are not less 
yigofrdus. A proclamation was issued for putting Jhe 
laws ^ foi^e against Papists and Ndhjuror«. Lord 
Barrymore and Colonel Cecil were arrejited and ex¬ 
amined^, but no^ material discoveries being made against 
them |;hey were soon afterwUrds released,* Troops were 

# Ti^'^arl of Barrymore, an Irish Peer, and a Member of the 
Houfig of . Commons in* England, was at this time the oldest Lieu¬ 
tenant G(^ner4l in the service ; h^dled in 1747,*at the age of eighty. , 
Wis was great, but his terflper penurioiiS; in hjs political. 

principlaa^'^h^ was wholly devoted to the exiled family, gee Mr. 

’ Vorke's xHi. p. 668! and Tindal’s History, 

vol. p/a?*! 
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directed by torced marches to tho Southern coast, and an 
application yhras sent to the Dutch for the 6000 auxiliaries 
which they were bound by treaty to furnish in case of 
an invasion. Loyal addresses and protestations of service 
poured in ^from every quarter. Yet, with all this out¬ 
ward shojrf it appears that, in truth, no more than 7000 
Englishmen, ii5 arms, couM be drawn together for the 
defence of th# capital or any of tbe neighbouring coun¬ 
ties ; while, on the other Land, the Jacobite conspiracy 
was extensive, well laid, and ready to burst forth. The 
veteran brother of^ Sir Robert Walpole, whose sagacity 
and zeal for the Protestant Succession are equally un¬ 
questionable, laments in private that, “ I see nothing but 
“ words stirring igi the City, for the support of the Go- 
“ vernment. I do nut look upon Addresses to carry with 
“ them powder and ball—and I apprehend that the peo- 
“ pie may perhaps look on and cry, * Fight dog ! fight 
“ * bear 1 * if they do no worse! ” f A& it appears to me, 
the fate of England at this juncture hung suspended on 
the w^nds and the waves: had these not favoured us the 
cause of the Stuarts might, nay must, for a season have 
prevailed; but, as with tlie Spanish Armada, flavit 
Deus'Xt dissipantur. 

4 * 


* See Mr. Walpole’s confidential letter to "Mr. Trevor, MarcU .i 
1744, in Coxo’s Lite of the former, p. 269. 
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' CHAPTER XXVI. 

• 

Ever since the accession of Cardinal T^ncin to power, 
the Jacobites had formed the most sanguine hopes of 
French support. His attachment to J;he ^ouse of Stuart 
—the favours it had best<fwed upon hjm—his enter¬ 
prising temper, as contrasted with the dilatory prudence 
of Fleury—the rancour excited by the progress of the 
war—these circumstances might^well justify their ex¬ 
pectations. Nor were they disappointed. The Cardinal 
immediately renewed the negotiation with the British 
exiles at Paris, which had greatly languished in the last 
year of Fleury’s life, but which was still in the hands 
of Lord Sempill, and Drummond of Bohaldie. He also 
disposed the French Government in favour of the scheme, 
and found the King’s mind, though indolent, yet well 
inclined to the Stuarts, as to his kinsmen, ii^ whose 
veins as in his own ran the heroic blood of Henri Qu^tre. 
Nor were considerations of policy wanting, to show the 
Frencli the importance of at least distracting the British 
from foreign affairs, and if possible, placing a gwateful 
■ ally upon their throne*. Arrangements were, therefore, 
speedily in progress for an expedition td England, and 
smaller one* to Scotfand, t<f be assisted by simultaneous 
risings in both countries. For these was needed the pre¬ 
sence of the exiled Prince as their object and Irtider. 
ButJ^eh the youth of James had never been remarkable 
for enterprise, and he was latterly weighefl down by age 
and disappoinftnents. Hejiad even formed a project (as 
we learn by some mysterious hints in the Stuart papers) 
of regjgning his titular Crown in faf’our of his eldest son : 
a project from which at a somewhat later period It needed 
the joung prince’s most iifxious etitheaties to dissuade^ 
* him.* James had hoped, th&t tliere might not* be even % 

» • . 

* See ill the Appendix the letter of Trince Charles to his father 
dated June I 2# 1^45. 
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whisper of such a scheme until th^ moment for its execu¬ 
tion ; hut certainly no secret is so hard to be kept as the 
intended resignation of a ^Sovereign or abdication of a 
Minister. It seems that some slight rumours of his 
purpose were already rife among his partisans; and at 
all^vents, /i^nscious as they were of his* infirmities, their 
main hopes had* for some tftne restpd on his son Prince 
Charles, then ih the twenty-fourth year of his age, en¬ 
dowed by nature^ with many, and by their imagination 
with all, great qualities.* 

Charles Edward •Stuart one of those characters 
that cannot be i)ortrayed at a single sketch, but have so 
greatly altered, as to require a new delineation atjdifferent 
periods. View hiratin hi^i later years, and wo behold the 
ruins of intemperance'^ as wasted but not as venerable 
as those of time; — we find him in his anticipated age 
a besotted drunkard, a peevish husband, a tyrannical 
master — his understanding debased, and his temper 
soured. But not such was the Charles Stuart of 1745! 
Not such was the gallant Prince full of youth, of hope, of 
courage, who, landing with seven men in the wilds of 
Moidart, could rally a kingdom round his banner, and 
scatter his foes beToro him at Preston and at Falkirk! 
Not such was the gay and courtly host of Holyrood! Not 
such was he, whose endurance of fatigu^ and eagerness 
for battle shone pre-eminent, even amongst Highland 
chiefs; while fairer critics proclaimed him the most win¬ 
ning in conversation, the most graceful in the dance! 
Can we think lowly of one who could acquire such un¬ 
bounded popularity in so few months, and over So noble a 
nation as the Scots; who could so deeply^tamp his 
image on their hearts that, even thirty or mirty.^ars 


• The fervid imagination of the Jacobites at fiiis^ime in favour «1 
Prince C3iarles ^vas assisted by the unpopularity which they, not 
without some foundation,* ascribed to his rival Prince Fredrick. 
Thus wc find Mr. Carte writes to James: “ Your Majesty’s cause 
“ seems to me to have dcrivetl several advantages from this Sesst«n. 
“ Among them I reckon the utter contempt into which Prince Fred- 
‘**erick is fallen by His conduct at that time, so that nobody for the 
“ future will have any recourse tq him or dependence upon him.* 
IfCtter dated May 1743, in the ^art Papers. Appendix. 
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after his departure, his name, as we are told, alwa}'? 
awakened the most ardent praises from‘all who had 
known him —the most ruggefl hearts were seen to melt 
at his remembrance—and tears to steal dcrwn the fui' 
rowed cheeks of |he veteran ? Let us, then| without de¬ 
nying the faults of his clwracter, or •extenuating ^hc 
degradation of his ftge, do justice to tl|e lustre of. his 
manhood. 

The person of Charles—(I begin with this for tin 
sake of female readers)—was tall apd well-formed; his 
limbs athletic and active. He excelled in all manly exer 
cises, and was inured to every kind of toil, especially long 
marches*on foot, having applied hin«elf to field sports in 
Italy, and become an excellenf ^ij^lKer.* His face was 
strikingly handsome, of a perfect oval and a fair com¬ 
plexion ; his eyes light blue; his features high and noble. 
Contrary to the‘custom of the time, which prescribed 
perukes, his ow'n fair hair usually fell in long ringlets on his 
neck. This goodly person was enhanced by his graceful 
manners: frequently condescending to the most familiar 
kindness, yet always shielded by a regal dignity, he had 
a peculiar talent to please and to ptwsuade, and never 
failed to adapt his conversation to the taste or to the^ta- 
tvon of those whom he addressed. Yet he owed nothing 
to his education: it bad been entrusted to Sir.Thomas 
Sheridan, an Irish Hoipan Catholic, who has not e^aped 
the suspicion of being in the pay of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and at their instigation betraying his duty as a* 
teacher. .1 am bound to say that I have foynd no corro¬ 
boration of so foul a charge. Sheridan appears to me to 
liayq^ livec^and died a man of honour 5 but history can 
only-^quit him of base perfidy by accusing him of gross 
neglect. He had certainly left his pupil uninstructed in 
the most conimon elements of knowledge. Charleses 
letters, which I have seen amongst the Stuart Papers, are 
writtnn in a large, rude, rambling hand, like a school- 
bog'^ In spelling they are still more deficient. With 
him ** humour,” for example! becomes umer 5 the weapoil 
he knew so well how to wield is a sonfi; and, even hi 8 
own father’s name appears under thft alias of gebIs.* Nor 

Boswell's Tour to the Bebridcs, p. 25}. ed. 1785. 
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are tliese airors confined to a single language: who—to 
give anothei: Instance from his French—would recognize 
a hunting-knife in coord de cuas? I can, therefore, 
readily l^lt^ve that, as Dr. King assures us, he knew 
very little the History or Constitution of England.* 
Bftt the letters <if Charles, while they prove his want oi 
education, no ^less clearly display* his natural powers, 
great energy of character, and great warmth of heart.' 
Writing confidentially, just before he sailed for Scotland, 
he says, “ I made njy devotions on Pentecost Day, recom- 
“ mending myself particulafly to the Almighty on this 
“ occasion to guide and direct me, and to continue to me 
“ always the same ^entiments, which are, rather to suffer 
any thing than fail yi ^ny of my duties.” + His young 
brother, Henry of York, is mentioned vtith the utmost 
tenderness; and, though on his return from Scotland he 
conceived that he had reason to coraplaifi of Henry’s cold¬ 
ness and reserve, the fault is lightly touched upon, and 
Charles observes that, whatever may be his brother's 
want of kindness, it shall never diminish his own.J To 
his father, his tone is both affectionate and dutiful: ho 
frequently acknowledges his goodness; and, when at the 
outset of his great enterprise of 1745, he entreats a bless¬ 
ing from the Pope, surely, ^he sternest Jiomanist might 
forgive him for adding, that he shall think a blessing 
from^nis parent more precious an(| more holy still. § As 
to his*friends^and partisans, Prince Charles has been 
often accused of not being sufficiently moved by their 
.suffmngs, or grateful for their services, Bredmp amidst 
mon& and bigots, who seemed far less afraid of his re¬ 
maining excluded from power, than that on gaining .he 

'•C' 

4 

• Anecdotes of his own Time, p, 201. v 

t Second letter of June 12. 1749, *' l^e Appendix, 

I I^ttlrto hfs father, December 19. 1746. 

§ Letter of June 13. 1745. James on his part writes to kis son 
with Wiftrnf affection, many of his letters beginning with the Italjan 
name w vendesirment, **‘My dearcSt* Carlaccio.’'—But my remarks 
)|pply no, .ftgtbef than July, 174G, when the nomination of Henry ^ 
as a —a measure most injurious to the Stuart cause, and 

cnrelhlly concealed till the last moment fiom his brother, so as to 
prevent his remcmstrances—produced an almost camplete estrange¬ 
ment between Ctunies and his family. 
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should use it liberally,♦he had been taught the highest 
notions of prerogative and hereditary right. From 
thence he might infer, that those who served*him in Scot¬ 
land did no more than their duty—were merely fulfilling 
a plain social obligation, and were not, therefore, entitled 
to any very especkfi’ praise and admiration. •Yet, on the 
other hand, we must yememtter how probe are all fxiibs 
to exaggerate their own desert, to think nib rewards suf¬ 
ficient for it, and to complain of neglect, even where none 
really exists ; and moreover that, in point of fact, many 
passages from Charles’s m^st familiar acorrespondence 
might be adduced to show a watchful and affectionate 
cate for bis adherents. As a very young man, he deter¬ 
mined that he would sooner submit personal privation 
than embarrass his friends by contracting debts.* On 
returning from Scotland hd told the French Minister, 
D’Argenson, that he would never ask any thing for him¬ 
self, but was ready to go down on his knees to obtain 
favours for his brother exiles.! Once, after lamenting 
some divisions and misconduct among his servants, he 
declares that, nevertheless, an honest man is so highly 
to be prized that, “ unless your Majesty orders me, I 
should part with them with a sore l^rt.”t ^“7 more, 
as it appears to me, this warm feeling of Charles for* his 
unfortunate fridhds survived almost alone, when, in his 
decline of life; nearly every other noble quality had beep 
dimmed and defaced fmm his mind. In 17B5 Mr. Grdkthed, 
a personal friend of Mr. Fox, succeeded in obtaining an 
interview with him at Rom^. Being alone with him fon 
some^imTe, the English traveller studiousljf led the con¬ 
versation Jo his enterprise in Scotland. The fence 
shbwfid some reluctance to enter upoit the subject, and 
seemed to stiffer much pain at the remembrance; but 
Mr. Greathed* with more of curiosity than of discretion, 
still persevered. At lengfih, then, the Prince appeared to 
shake off the load which oppressed him; Ms eye bright- 
enedf his face assumed unwonted animation^ and he 

** 1 nevisr love to owe, b%*on the confiwy, 1 will deprive myself 
''of litrie conveniences run in debt.'’—Letter, June A 

1744. Btuart Papers, 
t Lettn* of I|pc. 19. 1740. 
i Letter of Jannaiy 10. 1747. 
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began the ni_ive of bis Scottish campaigns with a 

vehement energy of manner, recounting his marches, his 
battles, liis ^victories, and his defeat, his hair-breadth 
escapes, and the inviolabte and devoted attachment of his 
Highland followers, and at length proceeding to the 
dreadful ptoalties which so many them had subse- 
<](hently undergone. But fhe recital of their sufferings 
appeared to vtound him far more deeply than his own; 
then, and not till then, his fortitude forsook him, his 
voice faltered, h'is eye became fixed, and he fell to the 
floor in convulsions. At the noise in rushed the Duchess 
of Albany, his illegitimate daughter, who happened to be 
in the next apartment. Sir,” she exclaimed to Mr. 
Greathed, what iij thisj you must have been spSaking 
to my father about fikotland and the Highlanders! No 
“ one dares to mention these subjects in his presence.”* 
Once more, however, let me turn from the last gleams 
of the expiring flame to the hours of its meridian bright¬ 
ness.— In estimating the abilities of Prince Charles, I may 
first observe that they stood in most direct contrast to his 
father’s. Each excelled in what the other wanted. No 
man could express himself with more clearness and ele¬ 
gance tiiian JaineSTit has been said of him that he wrote 
better than any of those whom he employed f; but, on the 
other hand, his conduct was always deficient in energy 
and enterprise. Charles, as we have seen, was no penman; 
whil^ in action—in doing what 4^serves to be written, 
and not in raejiely writing wlut deserves to be#read — he 
fStood far superior. He had ^ome litstle experience of war, 
having, wheu very young, joined the Spanish fMpiy at 
the i^iege of GaetaJ, and distinguished himself on that 
occasion, and hd loved it as the birthright* both#of o- 
Sobieski and aJStuart. His quick intelligence, his prdipapt- 
ness of decision, and his contempt of danger, are recorded 
on unquestionable testimony.* His talents as a leader 

« ^ 

Scottish Episcopal Magazine, vol. il p. 177.; and Chambel^s His¬ 
tory of the Bebellion of 1745, vol. iL p. 32 U The right date miwt. be 
not 1783 but 1785, as Charles was StM at Florence in the Conner year, 
yid not yet joined his daughteS', * * 

f See j^aepherson’s State Papers, voL ii. p. 225. 
i Muratori, Annal d’ftal. vol, xil p. 207. 
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probably never rose abote the common level; yet, ’‘in 
some cases in Scotland, where he and his more practised 
officers differed in opinion, it will I tiunk appear that they 
were wrong and he was right. Ko knight of the olden 
time could have a loftier sense of honour; ilhdeed he 
pushed it to such wild extremes, that it often le^ Ijim into 
error and misfortiine. Thus, he*lost the batfle of Cullo^er:^ 
in a great measure because he disdained to tale advantage 
of the grotfnd, and deemed it more chivalrous to meet the 
enemy on equal terms. Thus, also, his wilful and fro- 
ward conduct at the peace of Aix la CKape4le proceeded 
• from a false point of honour, which he thought involved 
in it. At ojher times, again, this generous spirit may de¬ 
serve Mfimingled praise: he could^nevqy be persuaded or 
])rovoked into adopting any harsh mesifcures ol’ retaliation ; 
ilia extreme lenity to his prisoners, even to such as had 
attempted his life, was, it seems, a common matter of 
complaint among hi^ troops*; and, even when encourage¬ 
ment had been given to liis assassination, and a price put 
upon his head, he continued most earnestly to urge that in 
no possible case should the “ Elector,” as he called his rival, 
suffer any personal injury or insult. This anxiety was 
always present in his mind. Mr. Fors^i, a gentleman 
wJiose description of Italy is far the best that has appeared, 
and whose scrupidous accuracy, and superior means of 
information will be acknowledged by all travellers, relates 
hoAv, only a few years .after the Scottish expeditfon, 
Charles, relying on the faith of a single adjujfent, set out 
for London in a humble disgujse, and under the namb of 
Smith. On'arriving there, he was introduced ; 4 t midnight 
into a room full of conspirators whom he had never pje- 
viouslyvi^gen. “ Here,” said his conductor,*“is tlvs person 
“ you "^ant,” and left him locked up in th§ mysterious 
assembly. Thesg were men who imagined themselves 
equal, at that time, to treat*with him for the throne d 
England. “ Dispose of me, gentleman, as yOo plfea^^v 
said Clrtfrles; “my life is in your power, and I thgrofors 
“ can«Btipulate for nothing. , JTet givq me, I entre^ one 
“•solemn promise, that if your Resign should succeed, the 

* Capt Darnel’s Narrative, lIs. 
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“ present family shall be sent safely and honourably 
“ home.” 

Another quality of Charles’s mind was great firmness 
of resolution, which pride and sorrow afterwards hardened 
into sull^ obstinacy. He was likewise, at all times, 

C e to guBt|» and sallies of anger,* when his language 
me the more peremptory f^qm a haughty conscious¬ 
ness of his ailversities. 1 have found among his papers a 
note without direction, but no doubt intendefif for some 
tardy officer: it contained only these words: “I order 
“ you to execute* my ord^s, or else never to come back." 
Such harshness might, probably, turn a wavering adherent 
to the latter alternative. Thus, also, his publi(vexpressions 
of resentment agifinst.the Court of France, at different 
periods, were certaiWy far more just than politic. There 
seemed always swelling at his heart a proud determination 
that no man should dare to use him the worse for his evil 
fortune, and that he should sacrifice any thing or every 
thing sooner than his dignity. 

Such is, I conceive, a true and impartial portrait of 
Prince Charles, as he departed from Rome, and as he 
arrived in Scotland. 1 shall afterwards have occasion to 
explain some ^ the causes that ere long impaired the 
cSerits and darkened the shades of his cha|acter; and, at 
this place, it only remains for me to edbeh upon some fea- 
turps, inconsistent with the portrait I have drawn, but 
resting, as I think, on no sufficient evidence. “ lie was 
a miser,” «a^s Dr. King. “ I have known him, with 
“ two thousand louis-d’orain his'strong box. pretend he 
** was in gaeat distress, and borrow money ffbm a lady in 
“ Paris who was not in affluent circumstances. His most 
“ faithful servants were ill rewarded.”'|‘ .. .-^^frst it 
should be remembered that the testimony of Dr.*!King is 
very far from impartial to the Stuarts; Jie was that worst 
’> 

♦ Forsyth’s Italy, p.*687. Geneva ed. He is, however, n^staken as 
to the dote of this journey, which was nndonbtedly SeptemW, 17ff0. 
See King’s Anecdote^ p. 196. , There seems to have been Mother 
such conspiracy two ycain afterwards. A medal, in my possessiqn, 
has on one side Frince Chorleas head, and on thft other the inscrip¬ 
tion, avES,dKPT. xxiii. mx:ei,u. pilmdate, there is reason 

to conjecture, refers to Charles having declared a iVotestont. 
t Anecdotes of his own Time, p. 302. 
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of all enemies, a former friend. If the facts of his story 
he truly stated—and hia authority, though not in^partial, is 
yet, I own, of no inconsiderable weight — they will cer¬ 
tainly admit of na defence. But as to the chargp of ara* 
rice in general, and o^f sparing rewards to his syvants, I 
may observe that for the sake pf the exile^ themselves,^ 
and with a view to their certain and complete relief,'it 
was surely better for Charles to be thrifty ot his means; 
and to collect money for the execution of one great enter¬ 
prise, rather than to scatter it in vague and casual acts of 
, bounty. 

“ But he was a coward! ” Such is the language of 
those who Ibve to trample on the fallen, and to heap 
imputations upon him whom fortune hSs already over¬ 
whelmed. When Lochiel, Lord George Murray, and so 
many other brave men so often censured Charles as rash, 
and checked hia headlong eagerness for battle, can it be 
doubted that he equalled (for none could exceed) them in 
bravery ? But who are they that assert the contrary ? 
Helvetius, the French philosophist, whose house at Paris 
was for some time Charles’s residence, told David Hume 
that the Prince was utterly faint-hearted^insomuch that 
when the expedition to Scotland was in preparation, it 
had been to carry him on ship-board by main 

force, bound hand and foot.* Now, on the contrary, there 
are no facts in all history better attested than that, 
tliroughout his stay in Ffance, Charles warmly pressed 
the expedition against many of his friends, who wished to 
await a more, favourable opportunity, and that, in Scot¬ 
land, it was solely his earnest persuasion thaf prevailed 
Upon the flr8t4Iighlanders to rise. The dqpuments which 
have siidh' appeared not only establish these fact^ in the 
clearest manner, but must tend, by subverting the testi¬ 
mony of Helvetiifs on one poipt, to render it worthless on 
all others.f , , 

But tjiie cowardice of Charles is aho asserted by the 
Chevpjier Johnstone, an offilcer of his own army. • This, 

• » 

* Letter from Home to Dr, Pi-ingle, Februaiy 13.\773. MSmoires • 
■Secrets de Bnbois, voL i. p. 139., • 

t See this argam<snt more fally urged in a note to Waverley, vol ii 
p. 272. revised ed. 
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«t first sight, may appear uniAipeachahle authority. The 
keener eyes, however, of Sir 'Walter Scott, and other 
Scottish antiquaries, j^ave discovered that Johnstone, in 
other parts of his narrative, siiows liiinself quite unworthy 
of credil. Thus a most minute and iircnmstantial story, 
which he ascpbes to Gordon of Abtiachie, is proved to be 
ii\ all its parts an utter fiction. Thus, again, his own 
-private circumstances are found to be in some respects the 
very opposite from what he represents them.* After 
such detections, I can only value Johnstone’s Memoirs for 
their military hriticismc^ and remarks, but shall never 
admit them as sufficient evidence for facts. The com¬ 
plaints of men who in their vanity think ^leir services 
slighted, or the eialunyiies of those who forsake, and then, 
to excuse their Vorsaking, slander, the defeated, are 
always too readily welcomed by contemporary rancour. 
But there is I believe no higher dufy — 1 am sure there 
is no greater pleasure — in history, tlian to vindicate the 
memory of a gallant and unfortunate enemy. 

Earky in the summer of 1743 Cardinal Tencin wrote 
to the old Pretender, urging that Prince Charles should 
at once proceed from Rome to France, so as to be ready 
to tdtke the command of the intended expedition when* 
dVer that should be prepared. The an^er of James, 
however, far more sagaciously points ou^that his son’s 
joqyney should rather be deferred till those jjreparations 
were completed, as it would otherwise serve to put the 
British Government upon its guard, and induce it to 
adopt more active measures of defence.f Ac<jordingly, 
the previews step was to draw together 15,OCfi3 veterans at 
Dunkirk, to be commanded, under Charles,Jfiy the Mares- 
chal de‘-Saxe, an illegitimate son of the lat(w|Cmg of 
Poland, and* at that time the most skilful and intrepid 
officer in the French service: a larg^ uumber of trans¬ 
ports for the descent were "collected in the Channel, and 
a fleel of eighteen sail of the line, for their prote^ion was 
ready to sail from tlie harbours of Rochefort and Brest. 
Notice of these equipments, •and of their state of forward¬ 
ness, being duly sent to Rome, James, on the 23d of Dl* 

» 

• See the Quarterly Review, No. ix.vi. ft. 211. 

f Letter of June 27. 1743, tlie day of Dettingeu. 
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ceniber, 1743, put his namci to several imporllhnt acts — a 
proclamation to the British people, to be published on 
the landing — and a Commission, declaring thft Prince, 
his son, Regent, with full powers In his absence.* On 
the same day he likewise signed a patent to» secure, 
ratlii'r than to reward, the doubtful fidelity bf Lord 
Lovat, by naming him Duke of* Fraser, and the Kinj^’s 
Lieutenant in all the counties north of Spey.f* 

Thus prepared, and full,of hope and ardour, Charles 
took leave of his lather, and set out from Rome on the 
night of the 9th of January, 1744, on the pi*etenceofa 
unting expedition, and aftervvafds in the disguise of a 
Spanish courier, lie was attended only by a single 
servant, a faithful groom, who persongited a Spanish 
secretary. Both the King of Sardijkia by land, and 
Admiral Mathews by sea, were* eager if they could to 
intercept him ; but so skilfully were his measures taken, 
that his departure reihained a secret even to his younger 
brother during several days. Travelli% day and night, 
he reached Savona, and, embarking in a small vessel, ran 
through the British fleet at great risk of being captured, 
but arrived safe at Antibes. From thence he pursued his 
journey, riding post, with such speed as tf^^nter Paris on 
the 20th of the same month—the very day on which the* 
pretended Kinjf at Rome publicly, at his own table, an¬ 
nounced his son’s departure, and received the congratula¬ 
tions of his family. , • 

An interview with the King of France was ijpw eagerly 
solicited by Charles, but in vain; and it is remarkable, 
that he was never admitted to the Royal pres^ce, until 
after his return from Scotland.;^ He held, however, re¬ 
peated • (ipnfereflces with the Earl Mariscltal, ajiJ Lord 
Elcho j tbe former his avowed, the latter his^secret, ad- 

* See these papers in the Collection of the Declarations and ^rther 
State Papers of the Insurgents at Edinburgh. Reprinted 1i749. 
t See Ldl-d Lovat’s Trial, 1747. p. 24. , 

i Tisdal alleges an interview (voljx. p. 21.), an^ ho is foUoweil hv 
all ^he later writers; but the Stuart Papers seem to prove the con- 
trar}*. James writes to Mr. O’Bryen, august 11. IT45, — “.Depuis 
“ quo le Prince ctait en France, il a ete tenu ga4r<) moins que pristm- 
“ iiicr; on ne hii a pas permis d’allcr a Tarmee, et il n’a mdme jamais 
“ > u Ic Hoi.” 
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herent. His then" hastened ^from Paris to direct the 
intended expedition, and took up his residence at Grave¬ 
lines, where he lived in strict privacy, under the name of 
the Chevalier Doag!a 89 and with only Bohaldie attending 
him as secretary. It was from thence that his eyes, for 
the first ^ime, greeted the white cliffs of that island, which 
he believed himself borp to rule, and was destined so 
sdon to inv^ade. What visions *of glory and empire may 
‘then have floated before him, and seemed to settle on the 
distant British hills! How little could the last heir and 
namesake 0 / thp martyred Charles at that time foresee 
that he should be even more unhappy, because self-^ 
degraded, and unlamented in his end! 

The letters of,Charles, at this period, to hfe father, give 
a lively picture his close concealment; —“The situ- 
“ ation 1 am in is very particular, for nobody knows 
“ where I am, or what is become of me; so that I am 
“ entirely buried as to the public, and cannot but say that 
“ it is a very gredi constraint upon me, for I am obliged 
“ very often not to stir out of my room for fear of some- 
“ body’s noting my face. I very often think that you 
“ would laugh very heartily, if you saw me going about 
“ wj^th a singl^ervant, buying fish and other things, and 
“squabbling for a penny more or less!” And again: 
“ Everybody is wondering where the,Prince is: some put 
‘ him in one place, and some in another, but nobody 
‘ knows where he is really; and sometimes he is told 
news of himself to his face, \vhich is very diverting.” 

I have et^eiy day large packets to answer, without any 
body to help me but Maloch (iBohaldie). ^ Yesterday I 
“ had one^’that cost me seven hours and a half.”* About 
this time, however, the Prince received awisit from Lord 
Manschal, who intended to join the expedition fXf {Scotland, 
but was idformed by Charles that it was, deferred miiil 
that to England had sailed^ ** 

Meanwhile the squadrons at Brest and Bochefort had 
combined, and, led 1^ Admiral Roquefeuille, wege already 
advaficing up the British Channel. Our fieet jiad, till 
lately, lain ancfioted at Splthead: it consisted of twenty- 

\ ^ t ** * 

* his father, April 9. April 16. and March 6 . 1744. Stuart 
Papers. * 
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one ships of the line *, an^ its commander ^as Sir John 
Norris, an officer of much experience, but wlvse enterprise, 
it is alleged, was quenched by age. He had now steered 
round to the Downs, where, as Captain of Deal Castle, he 
had long been well acquainted with the coasts,* apd where, 
being joined by som^ more ships from Chathan% he found 
his force considerably greater than the Frfnch. Koque^ 
feuille, by this time, had*come abreast of the Iple of Wight, 
and, perceiving no ships left at Spithead, rashly adopted 
the conclusion that they had all sought .shelter within 
Portsmouth Harbour. Under this belief he^despatched a 
small vessel to Dunkirk, tourg^that the expedition should 
take place without delay, a direction which was cheerfully 
complied with. Seven thousand of the troops were at 
once embarked in the first transpc/Ms^nie Prince and the 
Mareschal de Saxe in the same ship, and they had put out 
to sea, while Roquefeuille, proceeding on his voyage, was 
already at anchor off Dungeness. 

At this critical moment the British fieet, having ad¬ 
vanced against Boquefeuille, anchored within two leagues 
of him, so that the Downs and Isle of Thanet were, 
for the time, left open to invasion. The French fleet 
might have been attacked with ev^H^advantage^ and 
almost certain prospect of not only tlieir defeat, but their 
destruction; but though a good officer, Norris was no 
Nelson; and, considering the state of the tide, and the 
approach of night, resolved to defer the battle till next 
morning. Next morning, however, the French fleet was 
gone. Roquefeuille sgeing the very great fuperiority of 
his opponent, and satisfied with having made some diver¬ 
sion for the transports, had weighed anchor Ih the night, 
and exiled b^k towaj’ds the French harbqurs. Next^ay 
a dreadful tempest, which greatly damaged his ships, pro¬ 
tected them, however, from any pursuit of Norris. 

But the samef storm prov§d fatal to the transports. It 
blew — as was observed in London on the 6(|ime day — 
directlji on Dunkirk, and with tremendous violence: 
son^ewof the largest ship^, with all the men on boafd, were 
^st t others were wrecked* ftn the *cdast; and the re-v 
mainder were obliged to put b*ack to the harbour with no, 
small injury. For some time Cbarles» hoped to renew the 
attempt; but tbe French Ministers were discouraged, and 
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the French Woops diminished^ by this disaster. The 
ISIareschal de* Saxe was appointed to the command in 
Flanders, the army withdrawn from Dunkirk, and the 
expedition relinquished.*' 

Under these mortifying circumstances, Charles, not yet 
losing ho^e, sent a message to Lord Marischal to repair 
S;o ^him at G^^avelines, afid proposed that they should 
ejngage a srAall fishing vessel and proceed together to 
Scotland, where he said he was sure he had many friends 
who would joih him. Tliis bold scheme—yet sciireely 
bolder than chat* which Charles put in execution a year 
later, and far bettt?r timecl as to the preparations of his 
party — was strenously opposed by Lord Marischal, ^nd 
at length reluctan|ly abandoned by Charles- The'Prince’s 
next wish was, to the French army in the ensuing 
campaign, a project which was in like manner withstood 
and finally baffled by the Scottish nobleman. On this 
last occasion Charles wrote to his fatlier in terms of high 
resentment against Lord Marischal.* It certainly is no 
matter of blame to a young Prince if he ardent]|fr pants 
for warlike distinction; but on the other hand. Lord 
Marischal was undoubtedly most kind, judicious, and far¬ 
sighted in preveffirhg him from entering the French ranks 
against his own countrymen, where his restoration was 
not concerned, and thereby heaping a*'needless unpopu¬ 
lar!^ upon his head. 

As another instance how' rife W'ere divisions and ani¬ 
mosities arnqngst those who had every motive to remain 
united, it may be mentioned that Charles had, at first, 
neglected tp summon the f)uke of Ormond from his re¬ 
tirement at Avignon, to embark with the intended expe¬ 
dition. Ormoffll, it is true, was now an octogeea'rian, 
and his exei^jtiona even in his prime were little worth; 
but his name and popularity in England had long beep a 
tower of sti'cngth. The PriA'ce perceivea his error when 
too late, and hastily wrote to the Duke pressing him to 
join armament, and Ormond accordingly set oi%; but, 
receiving intelligence upon tjie road that the desigfi had 
already miscarried, I'cturnQ^ to his residence. . % 

‘ Disa^^ointeil in all projects of immediate action, whether 


* Letter, May 11. 1744. Stuart Papers. 
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in England^, in Scotland#,or in Flanders,!Charles noVr 
returned 19 Paris, received a message worn the King 
directing him to^remain concealed; accordingly; he writes 
to his father — “I have taken a h^use within a league of 
“ this town, where I am like a hermit.” • But ki a little 
while the zeal and loquacity of his adheren^ befrayed his 
presence; so that, os is observed by himseli, at last 
** being in Paris was lb* * * § secret de la coaifiDiE.”| At 
some intervals, accordingly, he was allowed tn live pri¬ 
vately in the capital, but at others, he found it necessary 
to retire to Fitz-James, the seat of the IJukei of Berwick, 
where he sought recreation in ^eld sports. During all 
thi^time he carried on an active correspondence with his 
ScOTfish.pai^lisans, whom he soon perc^yed to be greatly 
superior'in zeal and determination to Hts English. “ The 
“ truth of the matter is,” says he at a later period, “ that 
“ our friends in England are afraid of their own shadow, 
“ and think of littte else but of diverting themselves; 
“ otherwise, we should not want the King of France.” | 
Durin^he last two years his adherents in the North bad 
eniployW» as their principal agent, Mr. John Murray, of 
Broughton, a gentleman of birth and property, whom 
they knew to be active and able, and bcfitved courageous 
and trusty; and this person being despatched to Paris 
in the summer of J744, held frequent conferences with 
Charles. In these Ihc Prince appeared sanguine of Fi'ench 
assistance, but declared himself willing to go to Scotldhd 
though he brought but a single footman.^ ^ 

The invasion of England had not been fhe sole object 
of the armaments at Dunkirk and at Brest; French 
wore equally desii^us of striking a decisive blow upon 
the nat^al resAirces and reputation of 6 rreat ^ritafn. 
With tbi^view the fleet at Toulon, consistii^ partly of 
French, partly of Spanish vessels, was likewise directed 
to sail from that ffarbour, and«to risk an engagement with 
Admiral Mathews. The two fleets met ofi^ Toulofi on 
the of February, New Style ; fhe British vjessels 
were.t^^more numerous, but ^ in worse, condition* from 

* Letter, June 1. 1744. Stuart Papefs. 

t To his father, November 16. 1744. 

' ± To his father, Februa^ 21. 1746. 

§ Examinatioa of*M]r. Murray of Broughton, August la. 1746, 
3ee Appendix. 
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the length of^* time they had kept the sea, and a deadly 
tend rankled between Mathews and Lfestock, the first and 
second in®command. Mathews, with his own division, 
attacked the Spanish •squadron very gallantly, himself 
bearing dsown upon the Spanish flag-ship, a vessel of 114 
guns. litistock during this time kept aloof, withheld, as 
‘Mt^thews alleged, from mctives of personal envy; as him¬ 
self declared’^ from the confused^ and doubtful signals of 
his chief. When night parted the combatants, the Span¬ 
iards had suffered severely; their Admiral’s ship was 
shattered to rn mere wreck: the Koyal Philip was dis¬ 
abled ; and the Poder, affer being taken and retaken, was 
finally burnt by the English, Next day, the combined 
squadrons retiring^ in disorder, Lestock, with his divilSon, 
gave them chase, und was followed by the whole fleet; 
but, just as he was in hopes of coming up with the 
enemy, Mathews gave the signal to cease from pursuit; a 
measure difficult to explain from aiiy other causes than 
jealousy and resentment. Lestock was, moreover treated 
with great personal harshness by his superior of]||er, sus¬ 
pended from his command, and sent for trial to England, 
where, however, Mathews himself was speedily sum¬ 
moned to arisvC^jf for his conduct. After some procecd- 
higs in the House of Commons, there ensued a Court 
Martial, and a most protracted and .wearisome inquiry: 
the result being at last, that Lestock was honourably ac¬ 
quitted, and Mathews declared incapable of serving His 
Majesty in*.fqture. The S{>aniards, on their part, ac¬ 
cused the French, though unjustly, of having deserted 
them in the engagement, and, as unjustly^ claimed for 
themselves the honour of the day, decorating their Ad¬ 
miral, Don Jbspph Navarro, with the pbmpqus, title of 
Marquis de-la Victoria. ^ 

The naval designs of the French Government, and 
their reported reception of the young Pretender, contrary 
to tlie stifiulations of treaties, were loudly complained of 
by Mr. Thompson, who was still British Re||dent at 
Paris. His representation^, however, were met by iia/jghty 
answers, and, terminatede by a public declaration of w^ar. 


• Coxe’s Bourbon liings of Spain, vol. iii. p. 346. 
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issued by France in the month of March, md couched in 
most oifensive terms.* f 

About the middle of May, King Louis took the field in 
person, on the side of Flanders,*with De Saxe for his 
general, with 80,000 effective men for his arfny. The 
Allies had undertaken to have 75,000 in that quarter; but, 
so grievously had the Dutch and Austrians’failed in theisi 
contingents, that the wTiolc united force did not exceed 
50,000. Besides the British commander, Marshal Wade, 
though a respectable officer, was ill qualified to cope with 
the practised skill and daring energy of^axe. He might 
also complain that the Dutch 8nd Austrian generals im¬ 
peded all hi^s measures — as they onfl» had Marlborough’s 
—by their jarring and jealous counsels; and he had not 
Marlborough’s high serenity of tem^r and gift of pa¬ 
tience— “ patience,” says that great man, “ that will over- 
“ come all things’’f—to support him. Thus the Frencli, 
feebly opposed by Inferior and divided adversaries, re¬ 
duced within six weeks Courtray, Menin, Ypres, Fort 
Knoqu^ and Fumes, and spread alarm to the inmost pro¬ 
vinces of Holland. But, in July, their progress was 
arrested by the tidings, that another Austrian army had 
suddenly burst into Alsace. • 

Prince Charles of Lorraine had with great promptitude 
drawn together a •considerable force at Heilbronn, and 
with great skill passed the Rhine near Philipsburg in 
tlie very face of the enemy, from whence, at the heafi of 
60,000 men, he forced the lines of the Lautej;, and drove 
the French before him .to the ramparts of ^itrasburg. To 
avert the tl>reatened danger Louis the Fifteer^h resolved 
to march in person, with half his army, leaying the rest, 
under De^Saiilb, to maintain their ground. This would 
have btsen the moment for the Allies in JFlanders to 
undertake some important operation; but discord and in¬ 
efficiency were Itill the bani of their councils, and their 
campaign closed as it had begun wiOiout ent^rprfee or 

•* See this declaration and the counter one of England in Tindal’s 
Hist. vol. ix. p. 28—32. * ^ 

f Duke of Marlborough to Lord Godolphiif, July 13. 1702. 
i Lord Hardwklge to the Duke of Newcastle, August 16. 1744. 
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Tiie Frencf King had been*^ but little inured to the 
fatigues of th» field, and had sought to alleviate them by 
the pleasures of the table.* He had advanced as far as 
Metz on hi? march to Alsace, when he was seized with a 
violent fdver, which increased so rapidly that, in a few 
days, his ‘life |vas despaired of. Thef news reached Paris 
SJn ,the middle of the nigRt; imnjiediately the Queen and 
lioyal Family hastened away to the scene of danger, and 
arrived just when the King’s illness had taken a favour¬ 
able turn. But the general grief and consternation in 
the capital cAti searcely bp described. The cry was, “ If 
** he dies it will be from marching to our defence.” The 
churches were opeittil at midnight, and prayers offered 
for His Majesty’s»;recoyery; but the voices of the priests 
were often overpdwered by their own emotion, or lost 
amidst the rising sobs of a loyal and afflicted people ; and, 
when the tidings of the King’s convalescence came, the 
messenger who brought them was embraced and nearly 
stifled by rejoicing crowds; his very horse was covered 
with kisses, and led in triumph through the streets.']’ 
Such feelings are the more remarkable, as flowing from 
duty and principle rather than from gratitude. Louis 
had, ‘hitherto, done nothing for the welfare of his sub¬ 
jects, and seldom even bestowed a thought upon them 
except as instruments of his pleasui^s: he was selfish 
and cold-hearted, incapable of friendship, but always 
blindly governed by some female favourite. In his ill¬ 
ness, howewar, he discerned the error of his ways, and 
hearkened to the voice of priestly admonition; he dis¬ 
missed hisereigning mistress, Madame de Chateauroux, 
and declared that if Providence spared hi| life he should 
lienceforth devote it to the good of his people*,.. Almost 
every man, i’when sick, forms an earnest resolution of 
amendment, and his progress in recovery may' be accu¬ 
rately trailed, day after dayj^y the slackening of his good 
intentions.'^ And eto it proved with Louis* As he grew 
in strength he recalled his former mistress, and silhk back 
to his old voluptuous indolence. And thus it ha{fpened 
in the course of time, and by the progress of misgovern- 

• Tindal’s Hist. vol. ix. p. 74. . 

f Voltaire, Si5cle do Louis XV. xii. 
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ment, that the surname of le BiEN-Ami^ \thich he justly 
obtained from such signal marks of populaf affection, has 
become a byword of derision whenever coupled with his 
name. “ The French King,’* says Chesterfield only eight 
years afterwards, “ is both hated and despised, which 
“ seldom happens td the same man.” * | 

During the King’s illness at Metz there came a.di^ 
verfc.ion to Alsace, still more effectual than he could have 
afforded had he remained in health. Frederick of Prussia 
had for some time viewed with jealousy the rapid successes 
and reviving power of the j^strians,*and* apprehended 
that a restoration of Silesia would become the aim of their 
ambition. »lie had, indeed, pledged himself to Maria 
Theresa, both by public treaties aigd pjAvate promises, but 
his liberal mind was emancipated from any such narrow 
prejudices as to speak the truth or to keep his word. Re¬ 
solved to renew I^ostilities, he had lately negotiated at 
Frankfort an engagement with the Emperor, and now 
broke into Bohemia at the head of 60,000 soldiers, while 
Moravia was invaded by another division of his army. 
On the 16th of September he reduced Prague, after a ten 
days’ siege, making the garrison, no le^ than 15,000 men, 
prisoners of war. Encouraged by iTfs* example, tlfe Im¬ 
perial troops, under Marshal Seckendorf, entered Bavaria, 
drove a diminished force of Austrians before them, and 
once more reinstated Charles the Seventh in his caj^ital, 
and in the greater part of his Electorate. Even the city 
of Vienna began to^tremble at and providejagninst a siege. 
But on^the very first movements of the King of Prussia, • 
Prince ChaVles had been hastily summoned fiom his con¬ 
quest of Alsace; he repassed the Rhine with skill and \;rith 
sufetytitt* the presence of a superior enerny, and led his 
array by forced marches to the frontiers of Bohemia, him¬ 
self procee'ding^o Vienna to concert the military opera- 
tions.f Maria Theresa, on* her part, again repaired to 


,Barl of Chesterfield to Mr. DayroUes, May^l9. 1752, 

- f Sec a curious letter on the 'sftite of thd war, trom Sir Thomas. 
Kobinsem, dated September 16. I74f, and printed in my » 

The King of Prussia, on beginning hostilities, published a Jettcr or 
address to the people of England; “ a poor performance ! ” says 
Horace Walpole. *“ His Voltaires and his Literati should correct his 

N 3 
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Presburg, again appealed, and not in vain, to the chival¬ 
rous lojaltj^ oV ihe Hungarians; roused the gallant nobles 
to renewed exertions in her cause, and saw tumultuous 
but intrepid levies crowd beneath her banner. By these, 
and by J^ince Charles’s troops combined, the Prussian 
conquests werfs speedily retrieved; and, before the winter, 
*Prederick fopnd himself compelled to evacuate as speedily 
as he had overrun Bohemia. 

The campaign in Italy was marked by several im¬ 
portant events. Tlie French, headed by the Infiint Don 
Philip, and 6y tlte Princf de Conti, not only conquered 
Savoy, but reduced Nice, forced several mountain passes, 
and routed the King of Sardinia in person at* the bloody 
buttle of Coni. tlvi other hand the Austrians, under 
Prince Lobkowitz,'drove the Spanish troops from their 
strong position at Rimini, and pursued them towards 
the frontier of Naples with every prospect of defeating 
them. At this critical moment, however, the King of 
Naples broke his neutrality, and joined the Spaniards with 
some forces. The Austrians, though out-numbered, not 
dismayed, formed a gallant scheme, resembling Prince 
Eugene’s at Cre^Qna, to surprise the Neapolitan King 
and Generals at tlTe head-quarters at Velletri; and their 
fitst column successfully penetrated into the place, set fire 
to the suburbs, and spread no slight consternation among 
the,Spanish army; but reinforcements coming up, they 
were finally repulsed with considerable slaughter. They 
then coramewced their retreat towards the Po, and closed 


the campaign in nearly the.samc positions as at ^ com- 
uiencemeiiti* 


This year England obtained, as captives,jthe two prin¬ 
cipal promoters of the w'ar, the Mareschal de'B^lleisle 
and his brotker. They had been sent in the autumn, by 
the King of France, on a mif^sion to the King of Prussia, 
but stopping to change horses at Elbingerode, a village of 
the Electorate/ of Hanover, were detained by the^,magis¬ 
trates. oFrom thence they were conveyed to England^ and, 


. “ works Iwjforo they ara printed." To pen manifestoes worse than the 
“ lowest commis that is, kept jointly by two or three Margraves, is 
“ insuderahlc.” To Sir H. Mann, August 16. 1744. 

* Muratori, Annal. dTtal. vol. xii. p. 30S—3ldi 
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refusing to give tbeir par5le in the mode it|was required, 
were confined for security in Windsor Castfe, The Em¬ 
peror complained of their arrest as a breach o? the privi¬ 
leges of the Empire; the prisoners, themselves, claimed 
the benefit of the cartel of exchange; and tlife British 
Government was inclined to consider them as ^prisoners, 
not of war but of stat^ The*question waa^referred by* 
the King to his three Field Marshals, Stair, Cobham, and 
Wade, who, after a due examination of BellOisle’s papers 
and commissions, gave it as their opinioh that Belleisle 
and his brother were prisoner^ of wai»; aifd they were 
accordingly released under tlie cartel, and sent back to 
France, after several months* detention *: but we must 
acknowledge that in this transaction, British Govern¬ 
ment appears neither rightful in its enfims, nor speedy iu 
its justice. 

On the same day, in the month of October, died the 
Countess of Granville and the Duchess Dowager of Marl¬ 
borough. The former event is only remarkable for the 
succession to her title of her son. Lord Carteret, who 
must henceforth be mentioned as Earl Granville. Sarah 
of Marlborough was nearly a nonagenarian, surviving 
both enemies and friends : her rival, filfe’'Duchess of Buck¬ 
ingham, had died in the preceding year; her satirist, 
Pope, ordy five mdnths before. To her last, she was pre¬ 
cisely the Attosa of his masterlj^ delineation; — “ cursed 

with every granted prayer; childless with all her*^hil- 
“ dren she appeared a living proof that pches cannot 
surelyjj|estow huppiiless, nqr offspring always inspire 
affectiOT. Much as she hated all those wl^p had ever 
crossed her ^wn or her husband’s path, her fiercest ran¬ 
cour, |)eirhap3, was reserved for some of hbr ownt descend¬ 
ants ; nor did her gratitude for kindness at^ll keep pace 
with her*Tesergraent of imuries. It may be doubted 
whether her dogs, of whom •she speaks with peculiar ten¬ 
derness and respect, did not at last engross* the’larger 
portion of her heartf Her enormous wealth, during 

* Titidal’s Hist. vol. ix. p. 107. Jnd 136. 

+ “ My three dogs have all of thefh gratitude, wit, and good sense, ^ 
“ things very rare to be found in this country. They are fond of 
“ going out with me, but when I reason with ^ein, and tell them it 

is not proper, they submit, and watch for my coming home, and 
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her life it ]ia4 indulged her in*every caprice of tjrranny, 
enabled her, her Will, not only to endow her favourite 
grandson, jTohn Spencer (Earl Spencer’s ancestor), but to 
mark, by large legacies,* her admiration of several leading 
opponents^f t||e Ministry. To I^ord Chesterfield she be¬ 
queathed z0,0^/., and the reversiod of the Wimbledon 
%stQ,te *; to Pitt 10,0001., in consideration of the noble 
“.defence he nas made for the support of the laws of Eng- 
land, and to prevent the ruin of his country.” f 
The new Earl Granville was now in the very crisis of 
his Ministerfal ihte. His unscrupulous support of all 
Hanoverian measures had lost him his reputation, both 
in Parliament and with the people, in the same degree as 
it had secured th&^boBndless favour of the King. Ilis 
Majesty’s regard to Granville was at this time still fur¬ 
ther enhanced by his displeasure with the other Ministers; 
wlio, in the first place, had opposed .his undertaking an¬ 
other journey to Hanover, and induced him, much against 
his inclination, to remain this year in England.' He said 
to one of the Foreign ambassadors at his Court, that the 
people here were angry at his going to Hanover, when 
they all went ouk.,of town to their country-seats; but 
that il was unjust, tbr Hanover was his country-seat, and 
h5 had no other.J Secondly, they were unwilling to sup¬ 
port His Majesty in q|w 'payments to other German 
principalities. On one' occasion he exclaimed to the 
Chancellor, “ I wish Saxony could be assisted with a sum 
“ of money's-”. “ Upon this,” ^writes Lord Hi^wicke, 
“ I took the liberty to observe that the large^a|j|tional 
subsidy which His Majesty had already granfeu to the 
“ Qjpeen of Hi^ngary, was an additional veason against 
“ the practicability of this Saxon demand. ’IHid King 
“ made no reply, but pulled some papers out of jbis pocket; 
“ so I made my bow! ” § the Royai displeasure was 

“ meet jno with as much joy os if I had never given t^em good 
“ advice.” Opinions^of the Duchess of Marlborough, 1737, pr 15. 

* Maty’s Life, p. 226. * 

f Thackeray’s iiife, vol. i. p.U37. 

^ M^rchmont Papms, vpl. i, p. 54. His Majes^ appears to have 
overlooked Hampton Court and Windsor Castle.^ 

§ To the Duke of Newcastle, August 6. 1744. Coxe’s Pelham. 
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soon more unequivocally feanifested. “ Out refusal," says 
Newcastle, “in the Saxon affair, has prjiduced all the 
“ resentment that can be shown by manner, % looks, by 
“ harsh • expressions to those, and to ipa in. particular, 
“ who he thinks have obstructed his vi«s. ,. . And I 
“ think I can see by*the air of the Court a^ the courtiers, 
“ a greater shyness towards us, or at leastf towards mdj 
‘ than I have ever yet observed. . . . Upon the whole, *1 
‘ am of opinion that the King thinks, at jpresent, he has 
’ nothing more to hope from us, and nothing to fear; 
‘ that we will go on with hi^ favourite, iJord Carteret, 
‘ and he will use us accordingly." * * 

Granville on his part, conscious of far superior talents, 
elated '\^ith the Royal favour f, and ^hnk with ambition 
and wine, continued to treat the Pelhams with haughty 
disdain. He had even frankly told them, a few months 
before, that he shopld insist on a larger share of power. 
“ Things,” said he, “ cannot remain as they are. I will 
“ not subpoait to be overruled and outvoted upon every 
“ point by four to one. If you will take the Government 
“ upon you, you may; but if you cannot, or will not, there 
“must be some direction, and I wR|p^do it.”J Under 
these circumstances, but not without^onsiderable hesita¬ 
tion, the love of power in the brothers triumphed ov^ 
their timidity, anJ impelled them to decisive measures. 
Early in November they declared to the King, for them- 
eelves, and for the greater part of their colleagues, that 
ilis Majesty must choose'^i'^tween their resi^mtions and 
the disigpsal of Lord Granville. The alternative, as they 
foresawf^was most painful. On the one sWe lay the 
King’s inclina|Jons, on the other his neccs^ties: Hanover 
with' Gra&ville, the House of Commons with •Pelham. 
How co uld h e venture, while requiring lai^e subsidies 
for his GeiWkn objects, to al^nate the money-giving part 
of the Legislature, and convert its leaders fronj. placemen 


• Dnke of Newcastle to Mr. Pelh^. Augjist 25. 1744. 

J[ “ Lord Granville’s maxim was, 'jfrjve any man the Crown on his 
“ * side and he can defy every thing/ Winnington asked him,' If that 
,** < were true, how he came to be Minister ? ” ■ *11. Walpole uf Sir H 
Mann, November 26-1744. 

X Coxe’s Life of Horace Lord Walpole, p. 262. 
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into patriots? Yet George made every resistance in his 
power, consul sd with Granville how to avert the storm, 
and sent fcr "^ord Orford, who was sick at Houghton, 
entreating hit to come to London, and give his advice 
and assist^nceJ^Nay, at this crisis, he even received as¬ 
sistance from Plie Prince of Wales, Who agreed with his 
YatUer only one point, Mevotiqp to Hanover, and who 
rightly considered Granville as the victim of his Electoral 
zeal. But Frederick had little weight even with his own 
party: the advice of Orford was strongly against Gran¬ 
ville ; the lafter faihid in^his overtures to the Opposition 
diiefs; and, thus compelled, the King, on the 23d of No¬ 
vember, announced to the Chancellor his sullen submis¬ 
sion. Accordingly'’n(ixt day the Seals were resigned by 
Granville, and gi\^n back to his predecessor, the Earl of 
Harrington.* 

With Granville retired Lord Winchelsea and his Board 
of Admiralty, and other persons of inferior note, which, 
together with some cyphers and secret enemies tp be flung 
out, left sufficient vacancies for a large accession of new 
strength. Tlie object of the Pelliains was now to guard 
against the return of their rival, and to facilitate their 
(^verniuent in tl^- House of Commons, by a coalition of 
p'arties. They accordingly opened a negotiation with the 
principal men in Opposition, especially with Chesterfield, 
Gojyer, and Pitt. well pleased were these at the fall 
of the “ sole and execrable Minister,'* that they expressed 
their rcadimess to assist in i^aintaining the honour of 
Great Britain, and carrying on the war upon a practicable 
footing. It was agreed that they should cinite^against 
Granville and Bath ; that as to public questions, the 
Hanoverians in British pay should be relinquished'; and 
that, as to personal points, the heads of Opposition, whe¬ 
ther Whig or 'J’ory, should so far as po^iblo’bo admitted 
into place. 

*■ See Mr. Yorke’s Journal, Pari. Hist. vol. xiii. p. 975—983. He 
calls Granvillo “ tki^ hunted ^inister, at present an outc.aist, from 
“ all parties.” The King a.s(^bed the whole blame to Novveas^e, 
who, in His Majesty’s own words, “ is grown as jc^ous of Lord Gran- 
“ ville* as he hod been of Lord Orford, and wants to be Prime 
“ Minister, which, a puppy 1 how should he be ? ” H. Walpole to 
Sir H. Mann, Nov. 26. 1744. 
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During this time the tarliament had met, when there 
appeared a dead calm in both Houses, and m consequence 
of it a very tldn attendance. T^he leadefs had imposed 
silence on their party ; but this interval ofmppapent tran¬ 
quillity was filled up by active negotial^ns »and con¬ 
ferences among themselves. But here, again, the utmost 
difficulties were encountered from the Kir%’a personar 
aversion, especially to Lord Chesterfield apd Mr. Pitt. 
His Majesty warmly resented the zeal of both against his 
Hanoverian objects, nor had he forgotten Qliesterfield’s 
connection with the Duchess ofcKendal, and claims under 
tlie Will of George the First.* * * § He was also — and it must 
be owned not unreasonably — displeased at the prospect 
that an’undoubted adherent of the»ex\id family, like Sir 
John Hinde Cotton, should be forced into the nominal 
service of bis own.’j' 

The repugnance qf George prevailed in a few cases ; 
in most others it was surmounted by the necessity of his 
affairs, he exclaiming with bitterness, “ Ministers are the 
“ King in this country As the Tories continued to 
insist on some place for Cotton, as the condition of their 
support, he was appointed 'freasurer Ota® Chamber in the 
Royal Household. Lord Gower resumed the Privy Seal^ 
and, according to the elder Horace Walpole, “ several otlieT 
“ Tories, knights oT the shire, were offered places by the 
“ mediation of Gower, but serving for Jacobite counties 
“ could not hazard a new election, and therefore declined 
“ the offer, of which they have since made Jiflnerit with 
“ their party. This rilade roem for more of the patriot 
“ kind.” § The King’s objections to Chesterfidd were so 
far complied consent|d to be Lord 

Lieuterfantl of Ireland instead of Secretary of Sti?te; the 

* Sec vol. ii. p. Ifl. 

t A cai-icaturc was circulated, representing the Ministers thrwsting 
Sir John Hiiidc Cotton, who W!is extremely>> corpulent, down tlio 
King’s threat. (Coxe’s Life of Horace Lord Walpole, p. 27tf.) It 
would, s«cm that political caricatures ijere muebiji vogue, in England, 
ayihat period; two very curious ones^arc mentioned in a letter of 
Earl Marischal, of November 4 1743. Sec Appendix. 

J Notes of Conversation between the Kingiand Lord Chancellor. 
Coxe’s Pelham, vol. j# p. 202. 

§ To Mr. Trevor, December 28. 1744. 
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former post not requiring, and indeed precluding, his fre¬ 
quent accfiss TO the Royal presence. The Duke of Devon¬ 
shire, thetde'^ted friejnd of Walpole, and often called by 
him “ th^ rouLh diamond,” * became Lord Steward. The 
Duke of Bedmrd v^as made First L^rd of the Admiralty, 
with the Earl of Sandwiqh as second Commissioner. A 
'seat at the^same board, for Gwrge Grenville, gratified 
his uncle Lord Cobham- la the room of Lord Sandya, 
Lord Bathurst, and Sir John Rushout, stepped in Waller, 
Dodington, ^and Lord Hobart, while a Lordship of the 
Treasury was conferred #n Lyttleton. 

Pitt alone was placeless. He loftily declared that he 
would accept no office, except that of Secreftiry,at War, 
and the Minister^vePe not yet able to dispense with Sir 
William Yonge in that department. This resolution of 
Pitt, joined to the King’s pertinacity against him, excluded 
him, for the present, from any sharei of power. But the 
Pelhams felt his importance, and anxiously courted bis 
aid. They promised to take the earliest opportunity to 
soften or subdue the prejudice against him which rankled 
in the Royal mind; and they were sincere in that promise. 
Their great objeot.jvas to prevent the return of Granville 
to office; their great dread, that Granville might form a 
party in tlie Lower House: and it ^*as, therefore, their 
evident policy to attempt no deception, and to give no 
t)ffWace to any Commoner, so able and aspiring as Pitt. 
On the other band, Pitt cheerfully concurred in the new 
arrangements*, he resigned his pl^ce in the Household of 
the Prince, who had falleif into great contempt, by cling¬ 
ing, like tfte King, but against his own former professions, 
to*Hanover and Granville; and he undei^ok to ^upport 
the Mimsterial m(>asures in the House of Comnfons. ^ An 
opportunity*for Pitt’s public declaration wjjOf/^fibrded in 
the January ensuing, when* Sir Williaril Yonge moved a 
grant for continuing the army in Flanders ; a grant which 
the patriots had heretofore strenuously opposed.* Pitt, at 
this time, was disabled with gout, and painfully, nay 
dangerously ill; Yet he ddfeired to be carried to his pla(ie, 
and, rising ufion hia crutches, spoke with undiminished 
eloquence and fire* “ If,” said he, ** this were to be the 

' • H. Walpole’s Memoiw of George the Second, vol. i. p. 170. 
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last day of my life, I would spend it in the House of 
“ Commons, since I judge the condition ofijtny country to 
“ be worse than even that of my own liealtK.’* Jle urgued, 
that the question was changed sftice the ftregeding year, 
when a certain fatal influence prevailed in|Hjs^''Majesty’s 
councils. The objebt seemed then to raull|iply war upon 
war, expense upon expense, iftid to abet ^e House pP' 
Austria in such romantic attempts, as the recovery of the 
AVtJLSA MEMBHA IMPERII, without regard to the immediate 
interest of Great Britain. “ The object nbw is,” he con¬ 
tinued, to enable ourselves a close coiTnection with 
“ Holland, to hold out equitable terms of peace, both to 
“ friends asid foes, without continuing the war a moment 
“ longer than is necessary for our pwk^ghts and those of 
“ our allies. We are now free of tnat Minister, who, 
“ when not ten men in the nation were disposed to follow 
him, supported himself in the Closet, on that broken 
“ reed, a dependence on foreign Princes.” He then pro¬ 
ceeded to compliment Mr,Pelham on his genuine patriotism 
and capacity for business, and the new Ministry, for pur¬ 
suing moderate and healing measures. “ I perceive,” he 
exclaimed, “ a dawn of salvation in my country breaking 
“ forth, and I will follow it as far aS^lt will lead me. 1 
“ should, indeed, consider myself as the greatest dupe m 
“ the w'orld, if tluiBe now at the helm did not mean the 
“ honour of their master, and the good of the nation. If 
“ I find myself deceived,,nothing will be left but to act 
with an honest despair 1” A Member present, no friend 
of Pitt, declares that his fulminating eloquence silenced 
“ air opposition,” and the question passed vsith only a 
single negative from Iiord Strange.* 

IiidoejJ, sb* thoroughly were the leafling members, 
wlidther Tory or Patriot, reconciled by the recent changes, 
that the^SlSinis^rs miglit boast to the King, “ If your 
“ Majesty looks round the House of Commons, you will 
“ find no man of business, or even of weight, left, capable 

* this remarkable debate see Mr. Yorke’s Journal (Pari. Hist. 
toI. xiii. p. 1052.) and Mr. Cornal/i’s letter,* January 26. 1746, in . 
my Appendix. Sir Watkin Wynfi also spoke for the question, 
saying, that he agreed with the Court for the first time ’ii\,his life. 
On the other hand, Sir It. Newdigate drily called it ** an old measuro 
“ from a new Miniwrybut he was put down by Pitt. 
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“ of heading or conducting an Ot)posItion.’’ * And though 
hOme change ^curred in that respect, yet still, from this 
period to t§e ogath of Mr. Pelham, in !7o4, the Opposition 
was so feehle,Cthat the” debates in Parliament dwindled 
almost to jnsimificance; they made far less impression on 
the people, an^should fill a much briefer space in History. 
<Thus, for example, the rerfiainder of the Session of 1745 
was marked by no important division, and produced only 
some proceedings on the conduct of the Admirals in the 
Mediterranean; a silly motion of Mr. Carew for Annual 
Parliaments f and an attack upon the City Act of 1725 f, 
which was repelled this year, hut to which Mr. Pelham 
prudently yielded in the next. n 

It must, liowevei^bQ. acknowledged, that no sooner had 
Granville fallen, tli^n the Ministers readily slid into what 
they had previously denounced as “ his abominable courtly 
“ measures.”! The Hanoverian system was as steadily 
pursued, the English money as lavdsldy supplied. All ob¬ 
jection to the King’s favourite wish at this moment —- a 
new Saxon subsidy—disappeared, as soon as the Minister 
who urged it was removed. In January, 1745, a Quad¬ 
ruple Alliance was concluded between England, Holland, 
Austfia, and SaxohjT; by which, the latter power engaged 
tt* furnish 30,000 men for the defence of Bohemia, in con¬ 
sideration of a subsidy of 150,000/., tvftj thirds of this to 
br3 paid by England, and one third by Holland. But the 
system of German subsidies did not end here; such ex¬ 
amples are < 5 ontagious; and there was scarcely a Prince 
in the Empire, who did n,ot, henceforth, think himself 
entitled to the praise and pay of Great Britairf, evert when 
he pnly defended his own dominions. The Elector of 
Cologne •was Ratified with 24,000/.; anothe^ssrh of 
8,000/. was not too small to tempt the Elector of Mayehce. 
All these, as well as an increased subsidy^f million 

* Notes ofeonversatipn between the King and Lord Chancellor. 
January 5. 1745. 

f SeeVol. ii. p. 76. , 

! An expression of'the DuH of Newcastle. See Coxe’s tord 
'Walpole qf WoUerton, p. .'J77.' The Duke, with a faint effort 
consiste^icy, writes to his brother, December 30. 1744, “ We must net, 
“ because wc seem to be in, forget all we said to keep Lord Granville 
“ out I ” ^ 
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to the Queen of Hungar/, being supported by the patriots, 
were readily passed % the British I*arliament. 

With respect to the Hanoverian ando^Hf^sian mer¬ 
cenaries, they were indeed dismisSsed the pritish service, 
but by a private ^reement with the Quern oPHungary, 
they were immediately taken into Austriifn pay; and it 
was with this very view, that her subsidy lia^ been raiseci; 
from 3CX),000/. to 500*000/. The only dilTerence was 
therefore, that, in the first case, the same foreign troops 
were paid by British money directl}”, and in the second 
casv?, indirectly. Nay, more; when the GUtciy against the 
Hanoverians had died away, the Ministers, knowing that 
popular clamour can scarce ever be etTectnally revived 
upon the same subject, reverted to^tll||fr former plan. In 
1746, 18,000 Hanoverians were onc^r more taken into 
British pay, and the new Parliament of the ensuing year 
voted 22,000. 

In all these meakurea, a strong case of inconsistency 
may unquestionably be established against the statesmen 
who, having first vehemently opposed, afterwards brought 
forward or acquiesced in them. My admiration of Chat¬ 
ham does not lead me to assert the perfection, though it 
does the purity, of his whole political^ career. Yet,-*with 
respect to the Hanover forces, voted after 1745, we should 
remember that the rebellion, which had manifested the 
strength of discontent and the want of troops at home, 
plac^ their engagement; on a new foundation of*'ex- 
pcrience, and afforded far more justifiable ^grounds for 
their support. • 

The new Cord Lieutenant of Ireland, before^roceeding 
to his Government, consented to undertake another em- 
bassy 40 th©*fTSgue, to endeavour to bring'the Dutch into 
a nrtjre JieSrty co-operation in the war. I© this object 
every pr^iwiling negotiator had failed; Chesterfield in a 
great measure succeeded. Kis knowledge of Dutch po¬ 
litics and statesmen, derived from his former mission, the 
liigh reputation which he had then left behind, jojned to 
bis btisinuating manners and skilful address, in a few weeks 
prevailed over the greatest ob'^acles.* The Dutch were ' 

* See an account of his proceeding, with the French envoy, Abbe 
de la Villc, in a le'^ter to his son, September 29. 1752. See also 
Maty’s Life, p. 236 —243. 
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brought to undertake, upon paper, that tljiejr yfould main¬ 
tain 50,000 men in the field, besides 10,000 in their'garri- 
sons ; andjthabfhe Duke of Cumberland, who'was to be 
put at the h.ea< tof the British forces in the next campaign, 
should be'^ppc inted commander-in-chief of the whole Con¬ 
federate armyl* And though the Dfitch, in reality, did 
^\uch less thiin they had promised, it was yet much more 
than, from past e3i;perience, their British allies had any 
reason to expect. 

In March 1745, and before the close of the Session, 
Robert Walpole, ®arl of prford, expired. The cause of 
his death was partly the stone, partly a quack medicine 
which he took to cure it. To the last, anyidst severe 
bodily pain, whicsh/het bore with high fortitude and re¬ 
signation, his mind retained all its wonted sagacity and 
clearness. Only a few days before he died, the Duke of 
Cumberland, having in vain remonstrated with the King 
against a marriage being concluded ‘for him with a de¬ 
formed Danish Princess, sent his governor, Mr. Poyntz, 
to consult Lord Orford how to avoid so hateful an alliance. 
After reflecting a few moments, Orford advised that the 
Duke should give his consent to the marriage, on con¬ 
dition of receiving dli ample and immediate establishment; 
“/and believe me,” added he, “ that the match will be no 
“ longer pressed.” The Duke followed the advice, and 
the result fulfilled the prediction. 

In January, the same year, .one principal obstacle to 
peace was jigmoved in the Emperor Charles the Seventh! 
who died at Munich, worn^down by disasters as much as 
by infirmities.* His son and successor in Inu hereditary 
stajea concluded a treaty at Fucssen, with the Queen of 
Hungary, by \'<^h\ch the new Elector renounfi^eid 4^Uclaims 
to the Austrian succession, engaged to .recallTiis trbpps 
from the French army, and promised his ^ote^^af^lhe Duke 
of Lorraine in the next Imperial Diet; while Maria 
Theresa acknowledged the validity of the late Emperor’s 

i 

* ** II n’avait ete ihhlheu^eu3l^que depuis qn’il avait iiie j^iinpereur. 

lA natqre d^s-lors ltd avait ftiit plus de mal que la fortune. 

II avgit la goutto et la plerre *, on trouva ses pOtunopB, son foie ct 
" son estomac gangreniis, des pierres dans Sea reins, .un polype dans 
“ aon coBur I ” (Yoltaire, Bidcle de Louia XV. ch. xiv.) 
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election, an^ irestored all the territory which she hud con¬ 
quered from Bavaria. 

In April, the campaign was opened the side of 
Flanders, where the French had an army jof t6,000 ex¬ 
cellent troops, commanded by the MarescLil de Saxe. As 
to the Allies, England had furnished her mil Contingent 
of 28,000 men, but Holland less^han half of tlfe 50,000 she • 
had stipulated ; there wdre but eight Austrian squadron^, 
and the whole body scarcely exceeded 50,000 fighting 
men. The nominal leader was the young ‘Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, but subject in a great measure^o the control of 
an Austrian veteran. Marshal Bonigsegg, and obliged to 
consult the Dutch commander, Prince de Waldeck. Against 
these inferidr numbers and divided councils the French 
advanced in full confidence of victory,‘^^nd, after various 
movements to distract the attention of the Allies, suddenly, 
on the 1st of May, invested Tournay. This was one of 
the strongest fortresses in Flanders, well provided with 
stores and provisions of every kind, and garrisoned by no 
less than 9000 Dutch. To relieve this important city, 
immediately became the principal object with the Allies; 
and the States, usually so cautious, nay, timorous in their 
suggestions, were now as eager in dew/anding battle. •Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Duke of Cumberland, who had but lately, 
arrived at the Hagpe from England, set out again for 
Brussels, and after a few days passed in preparations, put 
li.'mself at the head of his troops and led them towards ihe 
enemy. On the other hand, the Mareschal de §axe made 
most skilful disposition^ to receive them. Leaving 15,000 
infantry to ccuyer the blockade oT Tournay, he d^w up the 
rest of iiis army, a few miles further, in an excellent po¬ 
sition,. which iM^trengthened with numerous works; and 
his S(ddfei% -were inspirited by the arrival of tl\p King and 
Dauphin, had hastened from Paris to join in the ex¬ 
pected action. 

The tljiree Allied Generals, on advancing against* the 
French, ^und them encamped on some gentle heights, 
with thp village of Antoin and the river Scheldt on their 
rigjit,' Fontenoy and a narrow vl^lley in 'their front, and a 
small wood, named Barr6 on their left. Tfie passa|fe of 
the Scheldt, and, if needful, a retreat, w^e secured by the 
bridge of Calonne'in the rear, by a Ti^.TE de font, and 
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by a reserve of the HouselioM Troops. Ahbatis were 
constructed in the wood of Barr<S; redoubts between An- 
toin and ^nttnoy; and the villages themselves had been 
carefully fortiKed and garrisoned. The narrow space be¬ 
tween FontenRy and Barre seemed sufficiently defended 
by cross ®fire4 and by the natural ruggedness of the 
ground: int short, as the French officers thought, the 
slfengtb of me position might bid defiance to the boldest 
assailant. Nevertheless, the Allied chiefs, who had already 
resolved on a'general engagement, drove in the French 
piquets and outposts on the 10th of May, New Style, and 
issued orders for their intended attack at daybreak. The 
night was passed by all tlie troops under arms: ours, 
daunted neither by/..he strong position nor superior num¬ 
bers of the enemj;^buf full of that calm self-reliance, that 
unboastful resolution, which are scarce ever found want¬ 
ing in British soldiers. They have, truly indeed, that 
feai'-nought feeling ascribed to them by a General who 
]ia<l often led them forward in former wars. When, in 
1714, Cobham and Stanhope went together on an embassy 
to Vienna, a body of 10,000 excellent cavalry—deemed 
the best in Europe—was reviewed before them by Prince 
Eugene; who, turr'ng to Stanhope, asked him,.*‘If he 
y thought that any 10,000 British horse could beat tho‘«e 
“ Austrians?” “Icannot tell. Sir,” aiyswcred the General, 

whether they could or not, but 1 know that five thousand 
“ would try! ” * 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 11th, the cannonade 
began. 'fTie Prince of Waldeck,,and his Dutch, under¬ 
took to carry Antoin and *Fontenoy by assault, while the 
Duke of t/uraberland, at the head of the British and 
Hhnov^rians, .was to advance against enemy’s left. 
His Royal Highness, at the same time with hi® otvfi attack, 
sent General Ingoldsby, with a division, to pier ce through 
the wood of Barre, and storm tbe^redoubt beyond it. But 

L 

t 

* This reply has sdmetimcs been ascribed to Sir C. F, Williams, 
Sir A' Mitchell, or others, at the Court of Frederick the tieconcl. 
But the much earlier 'and rc8p''etable authority of Dr. Kii% fixes it 
beyond all question, on “ the .^^nglish officer who accompanied Iirrd 
“ Cobham in his embassy to Vienna,” that is, General Stanhope. 
(See king’s Anecdotes of his own Time, p. 130. and the first vol. of 
tills History, p. 11.*).) 
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lngoldsby» Anding the wof»d occupied by some sharp-shoot¬ 
ers, which he mistook for a considerable body, hesitated— 
disobeyed his positive orders — and returniid to the Duke 
for fresh instructions; thus incurring an |rre{)arable loss 
of time to the army, of honour to hiraselfS On the other 
wing likewise, the Dutch were repulsed iJi thSir attacks, 
suffering so severely from theifire of the i]|imerous bat^ 
teries, that they retired "in confusion to some distance ft-om 
the field, where they remained sluggish and unmoved 
spectators of the remaining conflict. Nay, more; one of 
tlieir Colonels ( Appius was bis name) rpde away with the 
greater part of his men, some K or 20 miles, to Alh ; and^ 
from then(^, with an impudent folly equal to his coward¬ 
ice, wrote a letter to the States, infi^roiing them that the 
Allied army had engaged the F^eucTf and been totally 
cut to pieces, except that part which he had prudently 
brought off safe! * 

While Ingoldsby and the Dutch w^ere thus failing in 
duty, the British and Hanoverians had not forgotten theirs. 
These gallant troops, leaving their cavalry in the rear, 
from the ruggedness of the ground, but dragging forwards 
several field pieces, plunged down the ravine between 
Fontenoy and Barre, and raarched^cn against a position 
wliich the best Marshals of France had deemed im¬ 
pregnable, and wljich the best troops of that nation de¬ 
fended. At their head was William of Cumberland, con¬ 
spicuous for liis courage, and whose want of expet^enee 
•was supplied by an excellent officer—his miliary lutor-^ 
General Ligonier. Xhe French and SwiSs Guards stood 
before their, front, and offered every resistance that brave 
men could make; while whole ranks of the British were 
swept,awayjiii#^nce, by the murderous firs of thqbattSries 
on 4helr*left and right. Still did their column, diminish- 
ihg in ■cujjjjors not in spirit, steadily press forward, re¬ 
pulse several desperate attacks of the French infantry, 
and gain ground on its position. Soon did they b^gin to 
retaliate upon the enemy the terriblff slaughter they had 
thejn^elves experienced. One of the first that fell dead 

* Mr. Yorke to H. Walpole, May 16. 1745. See ’Appendix 
This regiment, though in the Dutch pay, \?n8 not of their^conntry 
but of IIcBse Ilombfirg. 
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in the French ranks was the y<Jung Duke de Graminont, 
the same whose imprudent valour had hazarded and lost 
the day at«De4|tingen. At his side, when he fell, was his 
uncle De ^^foailtes, an older Marshal than De Saxe, but who 
would not refpse to serve in any capacity that his King 
and county nequired; and who, in»this battle, assisted 
phis junior cc^mmander with all the skill of a veteran, with 
all’the submission of an aide-de-chmp.* 

The space between Fontenoy and the wood of Barrd 
was so narrow^ that the British, as much from necessity 
as choice, remained in a close and serried column. This 
mass—firm, solid, and ciflnpact, and all animated by the 
same spirit as though it formed but a single living frame, 
as though one might^’Leviathan of war—bore How,n every 
thing before it wffii irresistible impulse. The news of the 
Dutch retreat, indeed, and of Ingoldsby’s return, struck a 
momentary damp upon their spirits, but was speedily re¬ 
paired. Again did the British soldiers stand proudly on 
the French positions they had won, while charge after 
charge of the best French cavalry was urged at them in 
vain. Nay, they even continued to press forward in the 
rear of B'ontenoy, threatening to cut otF the communication 
of tike enemy with the bridge of Calonne, and, therefore, 
Ivs passage of the river. The battle appeared to be de¬ 
cided : already did Marslial Konigsqgg offer his con¬ 
gratulations to the Duke of Cumberland ; already had 
Rlaruschal de Saxe prepared for retreat, and, in repeated, 
messages, <irgcd the King to consult his safety and with¬ 
draw, while if was yet .time, beyond the Scheldt. But 
Louis, with a spirit which cbuld not forsake even the most 
effeminate ^lescendant of Henri Quatre, as repeatedly re- 
fusfed to, quit the held. “ If,” says a P?«reh hijjtorian, 
** the Dutch had now put themselves in mo¥eiiieht,*and 
“ joined the Llnglish, there would have bee n.nc resQurce. 
** nay, no retreat for the Feench army,•'nor, in all pro- 
“ bability,*for the King and for his son.”f 
The French MaAhal now determined to mak«.^one last 
effort to retrieve the day. The inactivity of the JDutch 
enabled him to cafl away^%e forces that held B'ontenqy 


♦ Mcih. de Nooilles, vol. vL p. 112. 
f fciiecle de Louis XV. ch. xv. ' 
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and Antoin: he drew together the Household Troops, the 
whole reserve, and every other man that coijld muster, 
but foremost of all were the gallant Bi igade.’of B’ish exiles. 
Moreover, by the advice of the Duke de Riclfelieu,—the 
destined conqueror of Minorca—he placed orfil^levelled a 
battery, of four pieces of cannoq, against the frerj front of 
the advancing British ^column. A fierce and decisive 
onset ensued. The British, exhausted by their own ex¬ 
ertions, mowed down by the artillery in front, and assailed 
by the fresh troops in flank, were over^owf^red. Their 
column wavered—broke—fell hack. Yet, still there was 
neither cowardice nor confusion in their ranks, and their 
retreat was*made slowly, step by stfip, with their face to 
their foes, and winning the higheslfaditifation, even from 
those to whom they yielded. . The Duke of Cumberland 
w'as the last in the retreat, as he had been foremost in the 
charge. He called to the troops, aloud, bidding them re¬ 
member Blenheim and Ramiliies ; and seeing one of his 
officers running ofl^ His Royal Highness drew a pistol 
against him. The cavalry too, which had been unable to 
lake part in the conflict, from the rugged nature of the 
ground, now came up and proved essential servipe in 
protecting the further retreat. Iii this guise did th^ 
leave the field, and^then, in conjunction with the Dutcn, 
fall back to the ramparts of Ath.* 

InJ;his battle of Fontenoy (for such is the name ifrhas 
borne), the British left bdhind a few pieces q^ artillery, 
but no standards, and scarce any prisoners but tire wounded. 
The loss in,these, and in killed, was given out ns 4041 
British, 1762 Hanoverians, and only 1544 Dufbh; while, 
on thejr pautu*^ French likewise ackni^wledged above 
7000. ‘To 4he Allies, it should be deemed an ‘abortive 
enterprisehalf-won victory—a disappoiiAmcnt rather 
than a defeat. •The misconduct of the Dutch needs no 
comment; of the British ofiicers it might, perhi^ps, be said 
that the|i showred, throughout, more cowrage than capacity. 
But, tgnongst the French, the highest praise is duC’to the 

• • •* 

For this battle see especially thi official accoqpt in the Gazette 

—Coxe*s Pelham, vol.i, p. 232—235 —Voltaire, Siecle de XV. 

ch. XV. — two letters printed in the Culloden* Papers, p. 200*—203., 
and two others froift Mr. Yorke to Mr. Walpole, May 4. and 16. 

5, O. S. which will bo found in the Appendix. 
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Mareschal de Saxe. In him, it was but a feeble tie that 
bound together a sickly body with a fiery and invincible 
soul. At test period, so much was he wasted with sick¬ 
ness that hd could scarcely travel; and Voltaire, who met 
him at PafeW avowed to him some apprehensions that, if 
he persistedun setting out, he would never live to reach 
the army. ‘‘ The object now,” feplied the Marslial, “ is 

not to live, but to go! ” When he had arrivej^, he w'as 
unable to bear the weight of a breast-place: he sometimes 
sunk from hfe heyrse, and then was carried forward in an 
osier litter; but his geifius triumphed over its earthly 
trammels: to him went every report—from him came 
every order; and,hi^eagle glance (as was eloquently said 
of Conde’s *) sa^^^hro\lgh every tiling in battle, and was 
never dazzled there. 

After the battle, the siege of Tournay might still have 
delayed the French army some considerable time; but the 
treachery of the principal engineer, who deserted to the 
enemy, and the timidity of other officers in the garrison, 
produced a surrender of the city in a fortnight, of the 
citadel in another week.j’ The important citadel of Ghent 
was aiext invested detachment sent to reinforce the 
garrison, and headed by the Hanoverian General Molk, 
n as worsted in a skirmish at Mele j. and the besieged 
capitulated. Equal success crowned similar attempts on 
Bruges, on Oudenarde, and on Denderinond, while the 
Allies cou|^ only act on the defensive, and cover Brussels 
and Antwerp.*^ The French next directed their arms 
against Ostend, which, notv|ithstanding the arrival of two 
battalions from England in" the harbour, yielded in four¬ 
teen days; the*Dutch governor‘»refusing*S^a^vail himself 
of the means of defence which the place afforddd," by in¬ 
undating the adjacent country. Meanwhile^ Jjjpi-ovents in 
Scotland were compelling thoiBritish Government to with¬ 
draw the greater part of their force; and it was only the 
approach of winteif and the retreat of both armies into 
quarters, that obtained a brief respite for the renvuning 
fortresses of Flanddrs. 

• 

* “ de coup-d’ceil d^aigle qui voittout a la guerre et ne s*y ebloutt 

jamais.” J>e Retk, Mem. vol. i. p. 1S4. ed. 1817. 

t Mr. Yorke to Mr. Walpole, May 27. 1745. See Appendix. 
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King George, in spite of all remonstrances, had repaired 
to Hanover at the close of the Session, attended by Lord 
Harrington, who laboured, bat at first very infl^fiectually, 
to mediate a peace between Prussia and Austria. Maria 
Theresa had formed.sanguine hopes of the rj^4>nquest of 
Silesia, and had sent thither large army ifnder Prince 
diaries of Lorraine. The genius of Frederick, howevjjr, • 
gained a signal victory over him at Friedbeijg, on the 3d 
of Juneli In the ensuing September, ai^other battle at 
Sohr, near the sources of the Elbe, proved ^ually in fa¬ 
vour of the Prg^ians. But some compensation appeared 
to Maria Theri^ for this last disaster, since in the same 
month her husbafid was chosen Emperor at Frankfort, by 
all the Electoral votes except the Palaiiire and* Branden¬ 
burg. She was present at the ceremony; and from her 
balcony, was the first' to raise the cry Long live the 
“Emperor Francis, the First I” a cry eagerly re-echoed 
by ten thousand glad voices below. From Frankfort she 
proceeded to visit her army at Heidelberg, amounting to 
60,000 men: she was received by the Emperor himself, at 
the head of the troops, and passed between the lines, 
raising the highest enthusiasm byjier beauty, her affa¬ 
bility, and a donation which she directed of one florin to 
each soldier. Meanwhile the King of Prussia, in spite bf 
his victories, was jfhalous of the progress of the French iu 
Flanders, and sincerely desirous of peace. The Eqjpvess 
still rejected his overtures; but another battle which he 
gained over the Austrians and Saxons, conmiued, near 
Dresden, and which *gave him possession of that city, 
overcait|e her hesitation, and a treaty was signed at Dres¬ 
den ,on Chnsl^as Day, vtonflrming to Frederick the pos¬ 
sesion of Silesia, and, on the other hand, acknOVvdedgiug 
on his part the recent Imperial election. • 

In Itmy‘ 1^0 campaign pri^ved as disastrous as in Flan¬ 
ders. A French and Spanish array, again pouring dow,n 
from thj^ Alps, and headed by Don Bhilip and Mareschnl 


ITrederick had very shortly bj^fore received from Louis the 
Fifteenth a notification of the battle in Flanders, and answered him* 
in the following terms: Monsieur mon fr^re, J'ai acquitte«a Fried- 
“ berg la lettre de Change quo vous avez tirec sor moi k Fontenoy.” 
(Voluiii-e, Sidcle de Louis XV. ch. xvi.) 
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de Maillebois, was reinforced by Count de Gages, and his 
troops, acyoss the Apennines, They were still further 
strengtherfed by 10,000 men from Genoa; a state deeply 
aggrieved by the cession of Finale under the treaty of 
Worms. U^ese combined troops forced the passage of the 
Tanaro, aD<|routed the King of Sardinia, compelling him 
to«eek shelter under the walls of his capital. It was in 
Vain that the British fleet, now commanded by Admiral 
Rowley, endea,voured to effect a diversion, by oattering 
and burning so^e towns on the Genoese coast. Don 
Philip, advancing to Milan in triumph, received the homage 
of the neighbouring cities; and the Queen Sf Spain already 
saw, in imagination/the Crown of Lombardy encircle the 
brow of her secolW sod.* 

From America, at least, there came joyful tidings. The 
people of New Bngland had formed a design for reducing 
Louisburg, the capital of Cape Breton, k French port of 
great importance, and sometimes termed the Dunkirk of 
America.t The King's Government afforded its assistance 
to the enterprise. Early in the spring, about 4000 volun¬ 
teers assembled at Boston: they were reinforced by a body 
of iijarines, and supnorted by Admiral Warren, with a 
squadron of ten ships of war. For their commander they 
dhose Mr. Pepperel, a private gentlemcm, in whom courage 
and sagacity supplied the place of military skill. Land¬ 
ing ^dth very slight loss in the bay of Chapeau Rouge, 
or as cal^d by a local coirujition Gabarus, about four 
miles from Louisbourg, they invei^ted the place by land 
while the fleet blockaded the harbour. The walls were 
newly repjfired and the garrison mustered 1200 men, and 
a resolute resi^ance was encountered; ^wfeyinevertheless, 
on the *J5th of June, after forty-nine days’ ^ege,» the 
town and tlie whole island were compelled ^|ici^urrender 
to the British arms. 

* Coxe’fl Bourbdii Kings cf Spain, vol. iu. p. 366. 

f Tindal’s Hist, vol ix. p. 156. 
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CHAPTER KXVII. 

We ar^ now arrived at that raemorabls»^riod »rhen the 
cause of the banished Stuarts flashed with brilliant lustre, 
then sunk into eternal darkness—when the landing of 
seven men could shake an empire — when the wildest 
dreams of fiction were surpassed by the realities of history 
— when a principle of loyalty, mistaken indeed, but 
generous and noble, impelled to such daring deeds, and 
was followed by such utter ruin—when so many gallant 
spirits, lately exulting in hope or forward in action, were 
quenched in violent death, or wa^ed in the lingering 
agonies of exile.* 

The spring of 1>45 found the young Pretender still at 
Paris, harassed by the discords of his own adherents, and 
wearj of leaning on a broken reed—the friendsmp of 
Louis the Fifteenth. Since the failure a| Difnkirk, the 
French professions of* assistance were continued, but the 
reality had \vholly disappeared. It seems that several 
IVotestant Pr inces — the King of Prussia more especially 

* C)f the rebellion of 1745 there are three separate histories, which 
I have cdltofllihd and found of CTeat service, first, Mr. Horae’s, 
published in 1802; it is meagi'e,*unsatisfactory, and by no means 
worthy the author of Douglas, but it contains sevend valuable facts 
and lettei'i, tSccondly, Sir Walter Scott’s, infithe Talcs of a Grand- 
lather—an excellent and perspicuous narrative, but which, being 
written* for his little grandson, is, lof cotirB^.*not always iis well , 
afapted to older persons. Thirdly, Cliamlwrs’^—vciy full and 

exact. 'I’he writer, though a warm partisan of the Stuarts,‘is alw^ays 
fair and candid, and deserves much praise for Ids industry in cdUecting 
the remaining local tS'aditions. 
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— had remonstrated against the snppoit which France 
was giving to the Roman Catholic party in Great Britain ♦, 
and that nost of the French Ministers shrunk from 
offending |l|^ir continental allies, while others wished 
every effomko he concentrated for Inlanders. Even the 
Irish Brigade, though consisting of Charles’s own country- 
*men and partisans, was not reserved for his service. 
Even a little money, for his immediate wants, could only 
he obtained al[ter repeated solicitation and long delay. 
Yet Charle^ hi^h spirit endured. He writes to his 
father: “ I own one must^ave a great stock of patience to 
“ bear aU the ill usage I have from the French Court, 
“ and the tracasseries of our own peoples But my 
“ patienie will hbi^r fhil in either, there being no other 
“ part to take.”t And again, “Whatever I may suffer, 
“ I shall not regret in the least, as long as I think it of 
“ service for our great object; I woyld put myself in u 
“ tub, like Diogenes, if necessary.”^ 

It had been intimated to Charles, through Murray of 
Broughton, and on the part of his principal Scottish 
friends, that they could do nothing in his behalf, nor 
even^think themselv^ bound to join him, unless he came 
with a body of at least 6000 troops, and 10,000 stand of 
jtrms. These he had no longer any hope of obtaining, 
and he was therefore brought back by necessity to his 
hrst«a?knd favourite scheme, “ having it always at heart,” 
says he ia a later letter, “ to restore my l^yal FatRer by 
“ the me^s of his own subjects alone.” I He wrote to 
Scotland, whither Murray had nov/ returned, announcing 
his intentk>n, at all hazards, to attempt thb enterprise. 
Meanwhile he made every ex^tion ..Coiyjrocuring arms, 
borrowed 180,^00 livres from two of his aSheiierft^ and 
wrote to his father at Rome, concealing his real project, 
but requesting that his jewels might be^av^GtfJ and the 
money sent to him. “ For our object,” says he, “ I would 

* MSmoires de Noailles, vol. vi. p. 22. This passage has hitherto 
been overlooked, in reference totthe conduct of the French Cdhrt upon 
this subject, bat fully accounts/or it. 

t I-etdsr, January 16. 1745, Stuart Papers. 

i letter, January 3. 1745. 

§ Instructions to Alexander Macleod, Bdin’burgh, September 24. 
1745. See Home’s History, Append, p. 324. 
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** pawn even ray shirt. * * * § .. As for my jewels, I should, oR 
** this side the water, wear them with a very abre heart, 
thinking that there might be made a belter use of 
them. ... It is but for such uses that I ‘shall ever 
“ trouble your Majesty with asking foi^^ly; it will 
“ never be for plate or fine clothes, bS: ^r arms and 
“ araraunition, or othei; things that tend to what l.ara* 
“ come about to this country.”* 

The announcement of Charles’s intentions excited equal 
surprise and alarm among his friends in Scotland; all, 
with the single exception of<^he DuUe of Perth, con¬ 
demned his project; they wrote dissuasive letters which, 
however, oame too late j", and the)^ stationed Murray on 
the watch on the Highland coast, shattk^ie Prince came, 
he might see him, and urge him to return. Murray 
remained on this station during the whole month of June, 
and then went back to his house in the south of Scotland, 
supposing the enterprise abandoned. But, on the con¬ 
trary, the tidings of the battle of Fontenoy had decided 
Charles’s movements, it seeming to afford a favourable 
opportunity, such as might never occur again. He made 
all his preparations with equal speed and secrecy. He 
was then at the Chateau de N;?varre, near Evreux|, 
formerly a favourite haunt of his great ancestor Heffri 
Quatre, and, sinc^ Charles Stuart, again the refuge of 
fallen grandeur in the Empress Josephine. In Ijjs, it 
was \he seat of the young Duke de Bouillon, between 
whom and Charles a romantic friendship had been formed.§ 
From Navarre, on thS 12th of June, Charles wrote a most 
remarkable letter to his father, for the first tiiipe revealing 
his design. Efejj^*6 sogie extracts:—Let me mention 
a pai^le !^a horse that is to be sold, if 'spurred it does 
“ not skin or show some signs of life, nobody would care 

* Letter, March* 7. 1745. 

Examination of Mr. Murray of Broughton, August 151 1746. 
j “ Ni^i^tirre, it une demie lieue d’EvreuXilldti par Monseigneur le 
Due de Bouillon, sur les ruincs d'un chateau que les Hois de%avaire 
“ aviiieht fait feire pour la chassej 1702.” i ^Copied from a MS., 
Bibliothr^que du Eoi, Par|s.) DelillQiBays, in Les Lardim, , 

“ Ij’ombre du Grand Henri ch4rit encore Navarre!” 

§ Sco in the CuUoden Papers, p. 205., an ^intercepted letter from 
the Buko to Charlea’in Scotland, assuring him in the warmest terms 
of friendship that he may dispose of all his estate and blood. 
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•* to havejiim, even for nothing. Jnst so my friends would 
“ care ve\^y little to have me, if, after such scandalous 
“ usage fi*^ the French Court, which all the world is 
“ sensible I should not show that I have life in me. 
“ Your Mhfest^i^annot disapprove arson’s following the 
“ example o^his father, you yourself did the like in the 
year Fifteen; but the circumstances now are indeed 
“very different, by being much more encouraging.. . 

“ This letter wjll not be sent off till I am on shipboard. 
“ . . . I hav€^ sent Stafford to Spain, and appointed Sir 
“ Thomas Geraldine to demand succours in my name to 
“ complete the work, and I have sent letters for the King 
“ and Queen. Let wbat will happen, tlie stroke' is struck ; 
“ and I have talifhi *-*1 fi^m resolution to conquer or to die, 
“ and to stand my ground as long as I shall have a man 
“ remaining with me. . . . Whatever happens unfortunate 
“ to me, cannot but he the strongest^engagement to the 
“ French Court to pursue your cause ; nay, if I were sure 
“ they were capable of any sensation of this kind, if I did 
“ not succeed, I would perish, as Curtius did, to save ray 
“ country and make it happy. . .. Your Majesty may now 
“ see my reason for pressing so much to pawn ray jewels, 
“ which I should be ^ad to liave done immediately, for I 
“‘'never intend to come back.”* 

To King Louis, or to the French ^Ministry, Charles 
gave^p intimation whatever of his intended enterprise, 
having sti^ng grounds to fcai* that he might else be 
forcibly dettlined. Nevertheless, he secured the assistance 
of one large French man-of-war, and had even hopes of a 
second, “it will appear str^inge to you,” writes he to 
James’s Secretary, “ how I shoujd geWbadfi^kings 'lyith- 
“ out thd knowledge of the French Court, .1 emfiloj’ed 
“ one Rutledge, and one Walsh, who are subjects^” (they 
were merchants at Nantes;) “ the first ha^ gift a grant of 
“ a man'Of;war from the French Court to cruise on the 
“ coast of Scotland»%and is luckily obliged to gp as far 
“ north* as I do, so that she will escort me without appear- 
“ ing to do it^’t'iThe sliip of war thus obtained Was 
«.named the Elkabeth, and •carried sixty-seven guns; the 
vessel £or Charles’s pwn conveyance was a brig of eighteen, 

• Letter, June 12. 1745. 

f Letter to Mr. Ldgar. June 12. 1745. 
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the Doiitelle*, an excollflnt sailer, fitted out by.Walsh to 
cruise against the British trade. The arms pravided 'by 
the Prince — about 1500 fas5es, 1800 broad-^wtords, with 
powder, balls, flints, and twenty small field-piiyes—were 
for the most part embarked in the Elizabethbkthe money 
that he carried with him was less than fpuV thousand 
Louis d’ors. It must be owr\ed, that the cnarm of this 
romantic enterprise se«ms singularly heightened, when* 
we find from the secret papers I have now disclosed, th’at 
it was undertaken not only against the British Govern¬ 
ment, but without, and in spite of, the french! 

The Doutelle lay in tlie mouth of the Loire, and Nantes 
w'as the place appointed to meet at. The better to conceal 
the desigif, the gentlemen who were tp embark with 
Charles travelled by various routes td^he rendezvous; 
while they remained there, they lodged in different parts 
of tlie town, and if they accidentally met in the streets, 
they took not the least notice of each other, nor seemed 
in any way acquainted if there was any person near 
enough to observe them.l All things being prepared, 
Charles ^et out from Navarre, and, after being delayed 
for a few days by contrary winds, embarked on the 2d 
of July at seven in the evening, fjmm Saint Nazaiye, at 
the mouth of the Loire. At the i^and of Bellei.sle they 
were further detained till the 13th, expecting the Elizaberh, 
but, on her arrival, proceeded in good earnest on their 
voyage. It was from Belleisle that the Prince ba^g^ last 
farewell to his friends in Italy. “ I hope in Gr^ we shall 
“ soon meet, which I am resolved shall mot be but at 
“ home. ... 1 am, thank God, in perfect good health, but 
“ have been a little sea-sick, and expect to Be more so; 

bqjt it mny abcd, for j[ find the raore 

I^tnlggle against it the better.”^ As a disguise, he 

* It is%tlle4J^e Du Belier by Charles himself in his letter of Au¬ 
gust 2. 1745 (see iippeudix); butsall other authorities agree in the 
name La DouttUe. • * 

f Jacobite Memoirs of 1745, p. 2.; a valuable work, compiled 
from the papers of Bishop Forbes, by Sir Henry Steuart of Alanton, 
and ROhambers, Esq. 1834. • 

• J To Mr. Edgar, July 12. 1745.^ In the proceedings abroad l' 
always give the date according to the New Style, but in Great Britain 
according to the Old. The same is to be obsew^ of Prince Gharles's 
own letters. • 
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wore the habit of a student of the Scots College at Paris, 
and his r^,nk was not known to the crew; and to conceal 
his perso^fstill more, he allowed his beard to grow until 
his arriva]|in Scotland. 

On the ^rth day after leaving Belleisle the adventurers 
fell in witn^a British man-of-war of *58 guns, called the 
Lion, and commanded by Captain Brett, the same officer 
wlib, in Anson’s expedition, had stormed Paita. An en¬ 
gagement ensued between this ship and the Elizabeth, 
when after a well-matched fight of five or six hours, the 
vessels parted, each nearly disabled. The Lion found it 
necessary to put back to'England, and the Elizabeth to 
France. As to the Doutelle, it had kept aloof during the 
conflict; Charha'd^ earnestly pressed Mr. Walsh to 
allow him to engage in it, but Walsh, feeling the magni¬ 
tude of his charge, exerted his authority, as owner of tlie 
vessel, and steadily refused, saying at last, that if the 
Prince insisted any more he should *order him down to 
the cabin!* The Doutelle now pursued her voyage 
alone; but the return of the Elizabeth lost Charles the 
greater part of the arms and stores he had so laboriously 
provided. 

Two days afterwards the little bark that bore “ Cmsar 
‘‘.and his fortunes,’^ was chased by another large vessel, 
but escaped by means of superior sailing, and was rapidly 
wafted among the Western Isles.l After about a fort- 
nigh'tf^ voyage, it moored near the little islet of ^isca, 
between Rarra and South Uist. As they neared the 
shore, an eagl% that came hovering round the ship, de¬ 
lighted the adventurers by its favourable augury. “ Here,” 
said Lord xullibardino, turning to his master,, “is the 
“ King pf Birds come to welC(»tti<Sr^yey uy H Boy al Highness 
“to Scotland!’’ Charles and his followers theVi"landed 
and passed the night on shore. They leajyit 4hat this 
cluster of islands belonged t^ Macdonald^fClanranald, a 
youn^ chief attached to the Jacobite cause,—that Clan- 
ranald^ himself had'gone to the mainland; but*that his 

• Nairativo of Mr.»JEneas Macdonald, one of the Prince’s com- 
Danions. (Jacobite Memoirs, p 7.) * 

t Tlyae is some discrepancy here as to the dates (compare the 
Jacobite Memoirs, p. b. witli the Lockhait Papprs, vol. ii. p. 479.); 
but it is of small importance. The day of Charles’s landiilg in Moi- 
dart was certainly July 25. 0. S. *' ‘ 
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uncle, and principal adviser, Macdonald of Boiidale, was 
then not far distant in South Uist. A summons from 
Charles brought Boisdale on board the Doute^® the next 
morning. But his expressions were not eicouraging. 
He remonstrated with Charles against hi) (enterprise, 
which he said was rash to the verge of i^Wanity; and 
added, that if his nephew followed his advice he would, 
take no part in it. In vain did Charles exert all* his 
powers of persuasion; the old man remained inflexible, 
and w*ent back to his isle in a boat, while Charles pursued 
his voyage to the mainland. , > 

Arriving at this, Charles Entered the bay of Loch- 
nanuagh in Invernesshire, between Moidart and Arisaig. 
He immediately sent a messenget to^lanranald, who 
came to him on board, attended oy sbf^al of his tribe, 
especially Macdonald of Kkiloch Moidart. To them 
Charles addressed the same arguments as he had to Bois¬ 
dale, imploring them to assist their Prince and their 
countryman, at his utmost need. In reply they urged, 
like Boisdale, that to take arras without concert or sup¬ 
port cou||^ end in nothing but ruin. Charles* persisted, 
argued, and implored. During the conversation they 
walked to and fro upon the deck^ while a Highlander 
stood near them, armed at all points, as was then the cup- 
tom of the country; he was a younger brother of Kinlocli 
Moidart, and had come to the ship without knowing who 
was board it; but when he gathered from dis- 
jcourse that the stranger*was the Prince of "Wales, and 
when he heard his <^ief and hi^ brother* refuse to take 
arms with tjieir rightful sovereign, as they believed him, 
his colour went and came, his eyes sparkledj he shifted 
liis place, a^id : grasped his syvord. Charles 

obsgrV*^d his agitation, and witk great skill availed him¬ 
self of ii. Turning suddenly towards him, lie called out: 
“ Will you,^,Jieast, not assist me?’'-—“Iwill! I will!” 
cried Ranald. “ Though no other man in the Highlands 
“ should, draw a sword, I am ready*to die for you!”— 
Clearies eagerly expressed his thanks to tlie warm-hearted 
Young man, saying he only Vnslied ^tliat all the High-' 
landers were like him. But,"* in very trhth, they were* 
like him. Catching his enthusiasm^ and spurning all 
further deliberations, the two Macdonalds <%clared tliat 
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they als^ would join, and use tvery exertion to engage 
their countrymen.* 

During jthis scene, the other kinsmen of Clanranald 
had remained with Charles’s attendants in a tent, that 
had been aftched at the opposite end of the deck. One 
of these M^donalds has left a journal, in which Charles’s 
appearance is described: “ There entered the tent a tall 
**• youth of a most agreeable aspect, in a plain Hack coat, 
““with a plain shirt not very clean, and a cambrick stock 
“ fixed with a plain silver buckle, a fair round wig out of 
“ the buckk, a plain hat with a canvass string, having 
“ one end fixed to one ofvhis coat buttons: he had black 
stockings and brass buckles in his shoes. At his 
“ first appearappe I 'found my heart swell tb ray very 
throat. But wc Vefe immediately told tlmt this youth 
“ was an English clergyman, who had long been pos- 
“ sessed with a desire to see and converse with Iligh- 
“ landers.” f It is remarkable that«among these Mac¬ 
donalds—the foremost to join Charles — was the father 
of Marshal Macdonald, Duke de Tarento, long afterwards ’ 
raised to these honours by his merit in the JVeJ^ch Revo¬ 
lutionary wars, and not more distinguished foV courage 
and capacity than for^jntegrity and honour, 

^ Charles, being now sure of some support, landed a few 
days afterwards, on the memorable 25th of July, Old 
Style, in Lochnanuagh, and was conau*feted to Borodale, a 
neiglil^ouring farm-house belonging to Clanranald. Seven 
persons c^me on shore with him, namely the Marquis of 
Tullibardine, who, but for the attainder of 1716, would 
have been Duke of Athol, and was always ^lled so by 
the Jacobites — Sir Thomas Sheridan, who had been 
tutor to Charlqs—Sir John qgicer iq the 

Spanish'* service — Kelly, a non-juring clergymhh,, the 
same who h^d taken part in Atterbury’s plot -^Francis 
Strickland, an English gentlfman—ASna^^^^Iacaonald, a 
banker in^Paris, and brother of Kinloch Moidart—and 
Buchanan, the mesesnger formerly sent to Bomi^by Car¬ 
dinal Tencin. These were afterwards designated as the 
“ Seven Men of Moidart and the subsequent fate of 

*0 Home’s Histoi^r, p. 39. 

f Macdonald’s Journal; bockhart Papersf voL ii. p. 480. 
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each has been explored by the Jacobites withfmournful 
curiosity.* 

The first step of Charles was to send let^s to such 
Highland chiefs as he knew, or hoped to hcJliis friends, 
especially to Cameron of Lochiel, Sir Alel^nder Mac¬ 
donald, and Mac Lbod. Lochiel immediately obeyed the 
summons; but he came conviViced of tlie rashness, nay,^ 
madness of the enterprise, and determined to urge Charles 
to desist from it and return to France till a more lavour- 
able opportunity. On his way to Borodais he called upon 
his brother, Cameron of Fassefern, whd concurred in his 
opinion, but advised him rather to impart it to the Prince 
by letter. , I know you,” said F5,sseibj‘n, “ better than 
you know yourself. If this Pr^ncft .f-nbe sets his eyes 
upon you, he will make you do whatever he pleases.” | 
Lochiel, however, persevered in going on; he saw 
Charles, and for a long while stood firm against both 
argument and entrdaty. At length, the young adventurer 
tried one final appeal to his feelings: — “I am resolved,” 
he exclaimed, “ to put all to the hazard. In a few days 
“ T will'^ect the Royal Standard, and proclaW to tlie 
“ people of Britain, that Charles Stuart is come over to 
claim the Crown of his ancesTors, or perish in the 
attempt. Lochiel, who, ray father has often told me, 
was our firmest afriend, may stay at home, and learn 
from the newspapers the fate of his Prince I” At these 
glowing words, the sturdy determination of the^HTief dis¬ 
solved like Highland snow befori^ the summer sun. “ Not 
“ so,” he replied, much afFectedff; “ 1 will share the fate of 
“ my Prince whatever it be, and so shall every man, over 
whom nature or fortune prks given me any powder.’ 
Such, ‘<}bsepf»es Tioiitb, was ^hc singulaV conversation, 
on the result of which depended peace or w'ar; for it is a 
point a^eeds^jnong the Highlanders, that if Lochiel had 
persisted in hr^ refusal to lake arms, the otlier jchiefs 
w'ould not have joined the Standard ^ithout him, and the 
spark of Rebellion must have instantly expiretl. ^ 

The* answer of Sir Alexander Mij/idoiuild and Mac^ 
Leod, removed as these were* from the fascination o4. 

* See Jacobite Memoirs, p. 3. >> * 

t Communicated, ■'iu 1781, by Fassefern himself to Mr. Home 
(History, p. 44.) 

> OL. III. 
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Charles’swesence — was far less favourable. These two 
chiefs — ferhaps the most powerful in the HighlandSi 
could eaciftc have raised from 1200 to 1500 followers. 
They werephen together in tho Isle of Skye, where Clan- 
ranald hadybne in person to urge them. But they alleged, 
as they might with truth, that their ‘'former promise of 
/‘joining Charles was entirely contingent on his bringing 
over auxiliaries and supplies, and they also pleaded, as an 
additional motive for delay, that a great number of their 
men resided in the distant islands. Their object-being to 
wait for events, and to side with the victorious, they pro¬ 
fessed zeal to both parties^but gave assistance to neither: 
thus, for instance, they wrote to the tiovemraent to com¬ 
municate Charlt^.^*^^ arrival in Scotland; but prudently 
postponed their news till nine days from his landing.* 

There were not wanting in Scotland many men to 
follow such examples: but Lochiel’s feeling was that of 
far the greater number. The Scots Rave often been re¬ 
proached with a spirit of sordid gain. The truth is merely 
— and should it not be matter of praise ?—that by their 
intelligenc'e, their industry, their superior educ£.CIon,» tlu^y 
will always, in whatever country, be singled out for 
empl6yment, and rise ^igh in the social scale. But when 
Ar ..ontest lies between selfish security or advancement on 
one side, and generous impulse or deep-rooted conviction 
on the other; when danger and conscience beckon on- 
ward,'*^artd prudence alone caljs back; let all History 
declare wnether in any._^e or in any cause, as followers 
of Knox or of'Montrose,^ ms Camerooians or as Jacobites, 
the men—^jiy, and the women—of Scotland,-have quailed 
from any degree of sacrifit^jOj* suffering! The very fact 
that Charles came helpless, obtittfiwrifmnihekolp of ihany. 
They believed him their" rightful Prince; and the more 
destitute that Prince, the more they were b^nd ja loyalty 
to ai(^ him. Foreign forces, Which would’aave diminished 
the dangef, would also have diminished tile duty, and 
placedrhim in the light of a hostile invader rather than of 

«»* <r 

* 8eo Mac LerxVs letter in fhe Culloden Papers, p. 203. He stys 
in the postscript, “ Young Clanranald has been here v/ith us, and has 
“ given* us all possible assurances of his prudence! ” In another 
le^r of August 17. Mac Leod adds, ** In my (Opinion it would be a 
** very wrong step to draw many of the troCps to Scotland, as there 
** can be but little danger here 1 
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a native sovereign. Moreover, Charles was rfow in the 
very centre of those tribes, which ever sinca they were 
trained by Montrose—such is the stamp'that!lreat spirits 
can imprint upon, posterity!—had continftid firm and 
devoted adherents of the House of Stuart* ^ Macdonald 
of Keppoch, Macdonald of Glengarry, and many other 
gentlemen, sent or can^e withVarm assurances of service,^ * 
and after a hasty visit, went off again to collect their 
men; the 19th of August being fixed foy the raising of 
the Standard and the muster of the forces. Charles, 
meanwhile, displayed great skijl in gaining the affections 
of the Highlanders around his person: he adopted their 
national dress, and consulted theia national customs, and 
soon learnt some words of Gaelic, •which'He used on public 
occasions*, while all those who conversed with him in 
English, felt the influence of his fascinating manners. 
Having disembarked his scanty treasure and arms from 
the Doutelle, he employed himself in distributing the 
latter gmongst those who seemed best able to serve him. 
The ship itself he sent back to France with an^account of 
his lana!hg. He paid a farewell visit to Mr. Walsh on 
board, and gave him a letter to James, at Borne, ei\treat- 
ing that in reward for his service he should receive the 
patent of an Irish Earldom, ■j' By the same opportuni'^ 
he informed his Either of his progress: —“I am joined 
'* here by brave people, as I expected: as I have not yot 

set" up the Standard I oannot tell the numbe^^.. 

‘ but whatever happens, we shall gain an immortal honour 
‘ by doing what we* baJh to deliver our country in re¬ 
storing oi2r Master, or perish sword in hands” J 
From BOrodale^ Charles proceeded in a few daya by 
water^tp BHnloch Midart, a hotter housb, bolohging to 
the’chief of that name, and about seven miles further. 
There l!b resr^iined till the raising of his Standard. There 
also he was jmned by Murray of Broughton, who had 
hastened from his seat in the south, Charles’s summons, 
having first performed the perilous duty of having the 

t* See Macdonald’s Journal, Loet^ut Papers, toJ. ii. p. 482, 
f IVince Charles to his father, August 2. 1745. Appendix. I 
believe that the honour was accordingly conferred, and I was formerly 
acquainted at Badef! with Count Wish, who was, as 1 understoodt 
the descendant and representative of this gentleman, 
t Letter, August 4. 1745. Appendix 
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manifest^, for future distribution, printed. He was ap¬ 
pointed Iw Charles his Secretary of State, and continued 
to act as smh during the remainder of tlie expedition. 

During Ithis time the Englisli Governor at Fort Au¬ 
gustus, almned at the vague reports, but undoubted 
preparations, that were spreading around him, had de- 
te^ined to send a reinforcement, to the advanced post at 
Fort William. On the 16th of August, two companies 
marched for this service, commanded by Captain Scott. 
The whole dj^stance is thirty miles: for above twenty, the 
soldiers marchedVithout^molestation, wlien suddenly, in 
the narrow ravine of Spean Bridge, they found themselves 
beset by a party of Keppoch’s Highlanders. Assailed by 
a destructive i^»froin the neighbouring heights, and 
unable to retaliate upon their invisible enemies, they 
began a retreat; but more Highlanders of Lochiel coming 
up, and their strength and ammunition being alike ex¬ 
hausted, they were compelled to lay down their arms. 
Five or six of them had been killed, and about many 
wounded among the latter. Captain Scott himself. All 
the prisoners were treated with marked hunsknity, the 
wounded being carried to Lochiel’s own house at Auch- 
tiacarrie; nay, more, as the Governor of Fort Augustus 
w‘duld not allow his surgeon to go forth and attend Cap¬ 
tain Scott, the generous Chief sent the Captain to the 
Fort for that object on receiving his parole. 

This*‘^pcess, though of no great importance in Itself, 
served in no sijiall degree to animate the Highlanders on 
tlie liaising of the Standard. 'Th‘e day fixed for that 
ceremony, as I have already mentioned, was* the 19th of 
August ; the place Glenlinnan, a des olate and sequestered 
vale, where tRe river Fjnnan fibws"'bctweft:ii and 
craggy mountains, and falls into an arm of the sea; ‘it is 
about fifteen miles from Borodale, and as ma^y f/bm Fort 
William. Charles having lef^’Kinloch Moifiiart on thelSth, 
proceeded to tlie ^jpuse of Glenaladale, and early next 
mornijRg embarked in a boat for the place of mu.#£er. On 
arriving, attended^pnly bytone or two companies of Mac- 
..donalds, he expected to find the whole valley alive wifii 
assembldd clans; l^ut not one man had come, and Glen- 
finnan lay before him in its wonted solitude and silence. 
Uncertain, and anxious for his fate, the Prince entered 
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one of the neighbouring liovels, and waited forabout two 
hours. At length the shrill notes of the {ylroch were 
lieard in the distance, and Lochiel and hi« Camerons 
appeared on the brow of the hill: they wej*! above six 
hundred in numbeE, but many without weapons; and they 
advanced in two lines of three ^en abreast, between which 
were the two English companies taken on the l^h, 
marching as prisoners, and disarmed. On being joined 
by this noble clan, Charles immediately pBOceeded to erect 
the Royal Standard ; the place chosen Jpeingf a little knoll 
in the midst of the vale. Th® Marquis of Tuliibardine, 
tottering with age and infirmities, and supported by an 
attendant fin each side, was, as highest inurank, appointed 
to unfurl the banner: it was of’red* ^ilk, with a white 
space in the centre, on which, some weeks afterwards, the 
celebrated motto, “ tandem TRtDJiPnANS,” w^as inscribed. 
At tlie appearance Df this Standard, waving in the moun¬ 
tain breeze, and hailed as the sure pledge of coming battle, 
the air'was rent with shouts, and darkened with bonnets 
tossed oa high ; it seemed, says an eye-witness, like a 
cloud.^ Tuliibardine, after a little pause, read aloud the 
manifesto of the old Chevalier, jjpd the Commission ot 
Regency granted to Prince Charles. This was followed 
by a short speech from tlie Adventurer himself, asserti^Ig 
his title to the CroVn, and declaring that he came for the 
happiness of his people, and had selected this of the 
Uingtloni because he knei^ he should find a pofmlation of 
brave gentlemen, wilJijj^ to li'^e arid die with him, as he 
was resolved at their head to conquer or to perish. Among 
the spectators, but no willing one, was Captain Swetenham, 
an English offic^’jg,-. ^ake/i prisoner a few^days before in 
progceSTifig to assume the command at Fort William: he 
was nojjv dismissed by Charles, after veVy courteous 
treatment, d^W^with the w^rds, “You may go to your 
“ General; say what you have seen; and add that I am 
“ corning to give him battle!” •• 

On the same day, but after the ceremony, 'arrived 

Keppoeb with three hundred of hfe clan, and other 
* • 

* Letter in tne Culloden Papers, p. 38 7„ derived freftn Captain 
Swetenlijiiii’a dcsc'j*ij|tion. On the spot where the standard wfls raised, 
rhei'c now s^ands a monument with a Latin inscription. See note to 
Waverloy, vol. i. p. 238. ed. 1829. 
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smaller plrties. Some gentlemen of tbe name of Mac 
Ijeod carnal^ offer their services, expressing great indig¬ 
nation at defection of their Chief, and proposing to 
return to »^{y'e, and raise as many men as tliey could. 
The little army encamped that night on Glenfillan; 
O’Sullivan, an Irish officer who had lately joined the 
Trince, being appointed its Qyartermaster-GeBeral,* 
Next morning they began their march, Charles himself 
proceeding to Lochiel’s house of Auchnacarrie, and he was 
joined by Macdonald of Glencoe with one hundred and 
fifty men; the Stuarts of Appin, under Ardshiel, with two 
hundred, and Glengarry the younger, with about the 
same ; so that tbp united forces marching onvrards soon 
amounted to upwarilfe of^sixteen hundred men. 

White these things were passing in the Highlands, the 
established Government wds neither prompt in its news, 
nor successful in its measurfes. It was *Tiot till the 30th of 
July, Old Style, that we find Lord Tweeddale, the Scottish 
Secretary of State in London, informed that the 'young 
Pretender bad sailed from Nantes.f This reporj^i^was im¬ 
mediately transmitted to Edinburgh ; yet, even so late as 
the morning of the 8tl). of August, nearly three wiScs 
after Charles’s first appearance on the coast, it was un- 
kriown to the authorities at that capital. ** I consider the 
“ report of the sailing as improbable,’* writes the Lord 
President. that day, “ because I am confident .that 
“ young ^n cannot with reason*" expect to be joined by 
“ any considerable forc^ in the Highlands J,** and he then 
* proceeds to show how much the Jacobite party was re¬ 
duced since 1715 : it had indeed died away like a fire for 

* There seems sMSme uncertainty as to when Mr. O'buiiivan jomcd 
the expedition. It is supposed by some persons that ho sailed with 
Charles in the Doutelle, and that^ Buchanan beirj^*%)nsidered the 
Prince’s 4omestic was not included in the number cn seven that came 
on shore. (Jacobite Memoirs, p. 2.) But it is more probable that 
O’Sullivan afterwards joined Cliarlcs on shore—one several 
officers who came from France and landed on the east coast of Scot¬ 
land. (See Culloden Ilpers, p. 338.) 

, t Lord Tweeddale to Lord **Milton, July 30. 1745. Home’s 
History. * 

:j: CulMen Papers, p. 204. See also p. 360. cund 365., and the 
Tjockhart Papers, voL ii. p. 405., on the diminution of the Jacobites 
since 1715 
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want of fuel, while the strength of presciijtion (the 
mightiest after all of any) had gathered round thp Reigning 
Family. But then this infei*ence suggests it^f — if tlie 
Scottish Jacobites even thus diminished sealed scarcely 
a minority in 1745 — what, under wise dirtwtion, might 
they not have been thirty years before ? 

At this period the p^ysons i!i Edinburgh most relied on*- 
by the Government, were, first, the commander-in-cKief, 
General Sir John Cope; secondly, the Justice Clerk 
A ndrew Fletcher, Lord Milton; and, th*ir<J^y, the Lord 
President, Duncan Forbes. Xbe last* has been highly, 
yet not too highly, extolled as a most learned aitd upright 
judge, a patriot statesman, a devoted and unwearied 
assertor of the Protestant succcesion, * Few men ever 
loved Scotland more, or served it better. Opposing the 
Jacobites in their conspiracies or their rebellions, but be¬ 
friending them in their adversity and their distresses, he 
knew, unlike his colleagues, how to temper justice with 
mercy, and at length offended, by his frankness, the 
Government he had upheld by his exertions.* When, in 
1715, tli^jails of England were crowded with Scottish 
prlipners, plundered, penniless and helpless, Forbes, who 
had lately borne arms against thefii in the field, set dn foot 
a subscription to supply them with the means of making^ a 
legal defence; and when, on the same occasion, the exas¬ 
perated Government proposed to remove these misguided 
but tTnbappy men from the protection of their rj||«,ive laws, 
to a trial in England, it was Forbps that stood forward to 
resist, and finally to’pft'Wvent, this arbitrary measure. His , 
seat lying in the north, (Culloden House, neai; Inverness,) 
he had always repaired thither in the intervals of the 
Courlwf SfessionT he had there cultivated|a friendly inter- 
cou*rse with thd principal Highland gentlemen, and gained 
a consifleraljsii^mastery over the minds of many. He was 
the link thaPoound the fSlse and fickle Lovat,to the 
Government; it was mainly througl^ him that Mac Lieod, 
Sir Alelkander Macdonald, and several other chi^s, were 
restrsdned to a prudent neutrality; was he who inspL 


* See some remarks on the character o# Duncan Forties in the 
Quarterly Review,* No. xxviii. p. 331., I believe by Sir Walter 
^ott. 
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rited, guifed, and directed the Sutherlands, the Mackays, 
and the ovier well affected clans in the north. Even 
before the V^ws of Charles’s landing 'was fully confirmed, 
he hastenedKVom Edinburgh to Culloden, ready to perform 
every serviw that the exigency might demand. 

Sir John Cope, on hia part, sent orders for drawing 
4og^^her his troops at Stirling. had two regiments of 
dragoons (Gardiner’s and Hamilton’s), but they were the 
youngest in the service *, and the whole force under his 
command, ex^jjiusive of garrisons, fell short of three thou¬ 
sand men. There Vere alsp several companies of a High 
land regiment, headed by the Earl of Loudon: these, 
however, besides the doubts of their fidelity, were not at 
hand for present* acAionf being for the most part in the 
north, beyond Inverness. Nevertheless, with such force as 
he could muster, Cope was eager to march forward to the 
mountains, and crush the rising rebellion in its bud. This 
scheme he proposed in a letter to the Lords Justices in 
England, and it was warmly approved; nay, he even re¬ 
ceived their positive commands to carry it into execution. 
They also furnished him with a proclamation, •Issued in 
the London Gazette several days before, offering a rewalfd 
of SOjCfOO/. to any person that sliould seize and secure the 
pretended Prince of Wales. 

Thus instructed by the Government,* but at the same 
time deluded by the Jacobites around him with a multi¬ 
tude of falb^ advices, Sir John set out from Edinburgh on 
the 19th of Augyst, the .very day that Charles was raising 
.his standard at Glenfillan. Next fiibrning he commenced 
his march f»om Stirling, at the head of nearly fifteen 
hund{*ed foot, but leaving behind the dragoons, who could 
not have ’afford(J,! much se^’vice amongst the fiioutv^ins, 
nor yet obtained sufficient forage. He took with hnn, 
however, a vast quantity of Jiaggage, a of black 

cattle, to kill for food, when required, and about a thou¬ 
sand stand of arms, ^{hich he expected to distribute to 
native veliinteers. Not one such appearing to join him, 
he sent back 700 of 4:he muskets from Crieff His ifiarch 
WAS directed to “Fort Augustus, as a central post, from* 
which he hoped to,strike a decisive blow against the 
rebels; and as he advanced, being met by Captain Swe- 
tenham, he obtained the first certain accounts of their 
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numbers and appearance. But on arriving atDt whinnic, 
he found the pass of Corry Arrack, that lay be/ween him 
and Fort Augustus, already in possession of hw enemy. 

Corry Arrack is a huge precipitous inount£!i|, ascended 
by a part of Marshal Wade’s military road, v^ich winds 
up in seventeen zig-zags or traverses, before it attains the 
rugged heights. The pass was known to the country 
people by the name of the Devil’s Staircase, and affor^d 
a most excellent position for defence. Charles, discerning 
its importance, had determined to occupy ^as soon as 
he heard of Cope’s approach; pnd made a forced march 
for that object, burning and destroying all incumbrances 
wliich could impede his progress, and, that his men might 
not complain, sacrificing liis own ptrsomal T)aggage. Early 
on the 27th he stood on the .north side of Corry Arrack, 
and hastened to ascend it, expecting an attack that after¬ 
noon, and exulting in the expectation. It is recorded, 
that as he put on his new Highland brogues that morning, 
he exclaimed with delight, “ Before these are unloosed, I 
“ shall be up with Mr. Cope!”* As he walked up he sent 
forward ISiacdonald of Lochgarry, and Secretary Murray, 
expecting that they would see the British troops begin-? 
ning their ascent on the opposite side. But when they 
reached the summit, instead of beholding the numerdiMt 
windings filled with the ascending files of Sir John Cope’s 
army, tliey gazed on utter solitude. Not a single man 
appeifred. At length, they observed several HiijfAanders, 
whom they supposed some of Lard Loudon’s, and the 
British van-guard; bllt^Vho proved to be deserters, bring¬ 
ing the surfirising intelligence that the General had en¬ 
tirely changed his course, and, avoiding the expected 
battle, full march'for In^erness.f | • 

h^r this and f or his subsequent conduct, Sir John Cope 
has sonlbtim<>^beon called a coward, and sometimes a 
traitor. He neither, was a plain, dull of Beer, of 
indisputable fidelity and courage, whqjiad been* previously 
in action^ and behaved respectably under a superier; but 
endowed with very moderate jibihties^ and overwhelmed 

* Mr. T. Fraser to^the Lord President, Angdst 29. 1745. ^^uUoden 
Papers. 

f Tales of a Grandfatlier, vol. ii. p. 270. 
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by the feeling of his own responsibility as chief.* On 
this occasibp he felt that it was in vain to attack the rebels 
upon Corry|Arrack: to remain at Dal whin nie seemed in¬ 
active, to ^tarn to Stirling ignominious. What other 
course then was left but a march to Inverness to join the 
j well-affected clans, with the prospect that the insurgents 
must be drawn towards the same direction, and would not 
venture to descend upon the Lowlands while Cope re¬ 
mained in their rear? But Sir John did not trust to 
his judgmeITt only; he adopted that favourite resource 
of incapable commanders •— a Council of War. No officer 
was found to advocate remaining near Dalwhinnie ; only 
one urged the alternative of a retreat to Stirlihg; all the 
others, concurring* wifti their General, gave their signs 
manual to the plan he proposed. Yet, it certainly was by 
far the worst of the three; and had the King’s troops but 
kept their ground in front of the rebels, the latter would, 
probably, either have been checked in their advance, and 
cooped up in their mountains, or else been obliged to 
hazard a battle upon equal terms.f 

The news of Cope’s flight (for such it was considered) 
filled* the Highland best with exultation. The greater 
njjmber wished to follow and give him battle — a less 
hazardous course, perhaps, than to march onwards, leaving 
his army unconquered, to cut off their retreat; but Charles, 
seeing tlw superior importance of a descent upon theJLow- 
lands, wishly decided for tbe iatler scheme. It was imme<> 
diately put into execution. Two carried him through 
the rugged mountains of Badenoch; on the,third he be¬ 
held the pleasant vale of Athol, expanding to his view. 
The Grants, of Glenmorriston, to the n«raber^of onejhun- 
dred men, had*'already come in at Corry Arracfc';‘*1aiyi as 
the Highland army descended to the plain, th^y were 

* On Cope’s charact^sce Quarterly Beview, No. Ixxi. p 177. and 
also the«proceedings on Cope’s trial. • 

f ** military men here think that, though it might pot have 

** l^n fit for his Maj^ty’s service for Sir Jolm Cope to attack 
•'* rebels, ypt that Tie ought to btfVo staid somewhere about Dalwhinnie; 
** and, jp that case, it would not have been easy for the rebels to have 
** made such a progress into the south before him. But as the matter 
“ is now over, it is needless to enter into a discussion.^ (Lord Tweed- 
dale to the I^rd President, September 10. 1745.^ 
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joined, like one of their own rivers, by accf/sgions of 
strength at the mouths of all the little glens v«hich they 
passed.* Charles was especially eager to sraure Lord 
Lovat, and sent him the most pressing solicitatfAs through 
Lochiel, together w\th his patents as Duke of Fraser, and 
Lord Lieutenant of the northei;p counties. But the wily 
old Chief still kept aloof-and unengaged: on the one hand, 
continuing the strongest professions of hiS allegiance to 
his neighbour, the Lord President; and at the same time 
writing to Lochiel, “ |fy service to the ^rince^ X will aid 
“ you what I can; but my prayers are all I can give at 
“ present.”! Prayers! from such a saint of course doubly 
])recious! —By this conduct, Lovat fixpect^ to reap profit 
whichever party prevailed; by thfe c(fnduct did he ulti¬ 
mately bring his head to the scaffold, and his name to 
lasting disgrace. When will mankind become convinced 
that the dirtiest path is always the most slippery! 

Charles, however, derived some compensation from one 
of his detachments, which, after an unsuccessful attempt 
on the barracks of Ruthven, carried off as a •prisoner, 
perhaps no^inwilling one, Lovat’s son-in-law, Macpherson 
of Cluny, the head of a powerful j^lan. Cluny had been 
appointed by the Government Captain of an indepei^ 
dent Company, but now, after several conversations witn 
Charles, consented ^;o return and raise his men in the 
Prince’s cause. As an apology for his change, he declared 
tq a friend that “ even aft angel could not re^t such 
“ soothing, close applications!”! Indeed, the fascination 
»)f' Charles was acknowledged by every one around him. 
The Highlanders were delighted at his athletic form and 
untir«^d energy; like one of Homer’s heroes, he overtopped 
them\r*»4n*8tature§, and they found that! he never re- 
(juired f^m them any hardship or exertion that he was 
nut willing to'd^re. Thus, ^ Dalwhinnie, he slept with 

* Chambirs's History, vol. i. p. 79. 

t Lord Lovat to the Laird of Lochiel, Sentember, 1745. 

1 See Culloden Papers, p. 412. 

f One of Sir John Cope’s spies frosn Perth descrfccd to him the « 
Chevalier, as “ in a fine Highland dress laced with gold,* wears a 
“ bonnet laced, wears .a broadsword, had a green riband, but did not 

** sec the star t a well made man, taller than any in his company.** 
(Sir John (3ope co the Lord President, September 12. 1745.) 
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them u]lDn the open moor, sheltered only by his plaid. 
Every da|^^he marched alongside some one or other of their 
bands, in^jring into their national legends, or listening to 
their trad^ionary songs. At table, he partook only of their 
country dishes, seeming to prefer them to all others: he 
wished to be, as he saidf “ a true Highlander,” and his 
few phrases of Gaelic were used whenever occasion offered. 
On the other hand, the simple and enthusiastic High¬ 
landers were prepared to find or to fancy every possible 
merit in tIteKr loug expected Prince. Upon the whole, it 
might be questioned wlfcther any chief has ever, in so 
short a period, so greatly endeared himself to his fol- 
Iow0r8« * 

On the 30th off August, Charles reached Blair, the scat 
of the Duke of Athol, who hastily fled at his approach, 
while Tullibardine resumed possession of his paternal 
halls, and gave a stately banquet to Iws young master and 
his ancient vassals. Charles remained at Bhiir two days, 
during which he was joined by several gentlemen of note: 
Mr. Oliphant of Gask, Mr. Mereer of Aldic, Mm Murray, * 
brother of the Earl of Dunmore, Lord Stratnallan, with 
his son, and Lord the son of the Peer who had 

^en attainted and condemned to death in 1716. Still 
marching onwards, the vanguard of tlie insurgents arrived 
at Perth on the 3d of September, and the Prince made 
his pul^jm entry on horseback, and amidst loud acclama¬ 
tions, the next day. Unlike fiis father, he did not pro¬ 
ceed to the neighbouring palace ftC Scone, but took up his 
residence at an antique house in the town, Jt)elonging, as 
Scone, to Lord Stormont. Here he remained a week to 
coKect ^supplies and to muster his men. pf the/40()0 
louis-d’ors brought witir him, he had remamtnf ob the. 
day he came to Perth but a single one, which h^ showed 
to Mr. Kelly, saying that h» would soon more.* Ac- 
cordibgly,, he sent out parties through Angus and Fife, 
who, while they pmclaimed “ King James the liighth ” in 
the principal towns, enlisted a few men and levic(| a little 
public money. l\om the^city of Perth he obtained 50Q/., 
•and seyeral Voluntary o*fferings reached him from his 
partisans at Edinburgh, All the strangers, however, 

Horae’s History, p. 75. note. 
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whom Chillies found at Perth attending the faiij, received 
his passports, to protect their persons and gpods from 
depredation ; and with several of tliem he joourteously 
conversed, amongst others with a linen-di^per from 
London, whom he desired to inform liis fellbw-citizens 
that he expected to see them at St. James’s in the course 
of two months. Nor was h5 less busily employed^ in •' 
bringing into some degree of order, the ill-assorted efe- 
inents of his little army : one day he held a public review 
upon the North Inch, and could not suppvesft„a smile at 
the awkwardness of some of tjie new'recruits. Every 
morning he rose early to drill the troops; and it is re¬ 
corded thi\/: one night, w'hen invited to a great ball by 
tlie ladies of Perth, he had no soonR?r rUyiced r>nc measure 
than he made his bow and .withdrew, alleging the ne¬ 
cessity of visiting his sentry posts. It is added, that 
the Perth ladies — thinking, of course, tliat no business 
could possibly be so* important as tlicir ball — ivere grie¬ 
vously surprised and olfciided at tlie shortness of his 

At this period Charles received two most laluable 
accessions to his cause, in the Duke of Perth and Lord 
George Murray. The former bffiiight witn him irhout 
200 of Ills men ; the latter was of great use in raising tAnt* 
tenantry of his brother, the Duke of Athol; and both 
were created Lieutenant Generals in the Primal’s service. 
JamegrDrummond, titular,Duke of Perth, was ^aiidson 
of the Chancellor of James tlie Second in Scotland, and 
had received his education in Francc-t His character 
wais amiable'rather than able, of courtly manners, con¬ 
ciliatory temper, and dauntless bravery, but very youpg, 
and either in politics jor 'ivar. ^ warriTlit had 

beeii'issued for his apprehension by the Government, as 
a suspected person, about the time of Cliarles’s landing. 
Captain Campbell, who was Charged with the execution 
of this warrant, had first, in a spirit vtuy unlike a Britisli 
officer's, firocured for himself an invitation to dine at 

• Chambers’s History, vol. i P- 81. « 

t “ The Duchess of Perth carried on her sons to France (in 1720) 

“ as soon aii she heard of tlic Duke their fatliei’^s death.” (Lwckhart 
Papers, vol. ii. p. 42.) * She w^as a most vehcineat Roman Catholic. 
(Tindal's Hist, vol, ix. p. 165.) 
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Drummond Castle, directing his men to draw as near as 
they cout^ without raising the alarm, and then, at des¬ 
sert, told ^is G]|iu:e that he was his prisoner. The Duke 
received tji6 tidings very coolly, saying there was no help 
for it; but^in leaving the apartment he made the Captain, 
as if in courtesy, pass before him, and then suddenly 
stjirting back and locking the dqpr, escaped by a private 
staircase from the house into the wood. He was quickly 
followed, and might perhaps have been retaken, had he 
not found pony and leaped upoll its back, without 
saddle or bridle, and only a halter on its head. By this 
means he made his way from his pursuers, and lay con¬ 
cealed, in the neighbouring Highlands until, on the ap¬ 
proach of CharleS) he joined him with as many of his 
men as he could raise. 

Lord George Murray was both an older and an abler 
man. With his brother Tullibardine he had taken par! 
in the rebellion of 1715; he had iJeen at the fight ol 
Glenshiel in 1719, and bad afterwards served for some 
years in the Sardinian army. Being then pardoned by 
the Government, he had since lived quietly ofi his estate 
in Scotland, had married, and was the father of a family *: 
nay, as it is said, he had even solicited a commission in 
>Ke British army, which was however refused. He was 
by far the most skilful ofiicer that appeared with the in¬ 
surgents in the whole course of this rebellion. His per¬ 
sonal h^iihood and bravery, however conspicuous,''might 
be rivalled by many others; but none could vie with him 
in planning a campaign, providing against disasters, or 
improving victory.’ Yet so far was he ffom being a 
forpial tactician or lover of strict rule, that he strongly 
advised the PiC>nce to trqst to the national ^ C 3 |^ns and 
mode of fighting of the Highlanders, with some improve¬ 
ments of discipline, rather than attemptj^instrtict them 
in any more scientific manceuvres. But the merits of 
Lord George, as a ^(jommander, were dashed by^no small 

** Lord George wact the anojistor of the present Duke bf Athol. 
,^Tle has left a Military Memoir on the marches of the insurgent arfhy 
(printed m the Jacobite Memoirs, p. 29—130.), which is very clear 
and able, but dwelling a little too much on hfa own services. His 
letter on the battle of Culloden appears in Home’s Appendix, p. 359 
—370. 
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waywardness of temper, an impatience of contradiction, a 
blunt and supercilious address. A rivalry almost imme¬ 
diately sprung up between him and the Du^p of Perth; 
which, as we shall find, afterwards ripened yito a quarrel 
very hurtful to their common cause. In theaib broils the 
part of the Duke was always espoused by Secretary Mur¬ 
ray, an able and active, but selfish and intriguing man,^ 
who expected to wield a greater infiuence over Perth 
than over the superior genius of Lord George. Sir 
Thomas Sheridan also, whom Lord George once or twice 
fiercely rebuked for his ignorance of <the l^ntish Laws 
and Constitution, became of ccfbrse his personal enemy; 
and the Pnnce himself, who was ^equally ignorant upon 
those subjects, was often offendpd at his disrespectful 
tone. 

From Perth, Charles despatched a letter to the Earl of 
Barrymore in London, urging his party to strenuous exer¬ 
tions.* He also caused to be printed, and circulated as 
widely as possible, his Father’s Proclamations and his 
own. Besides those put forth at his landing, h» had been 
j)revailed ^pon to issue a reprisal for that of *the Estab¬ 
lished Government, setting a price of 30,000/. upon his 
For several days Charlei^ stubbornly refund to 
follow what he termed “ a practice so unusual amo<^ 

“ Christian Prince^ ; ” he only yielded, at length, to the 
necessity of conciliating his officers, and then insisted that 
the pyce in his Proclamation should be no more^han 30/. 
Fresh importumtie|j^^at la*st induced him to extend it to, 
the same amount as* in.the Govefjimentf; saying, how¬ 
ever, he wasL confident no follower of his would ever think 
of doing any thing to merit such a reward. This gene¬ 
rosity of Charles was more than once carri|d to anom^ntic 
extr^mS'f^ius, as we shall see hereafter, Ins reluctance to 
punish ipme acts or attempts of assassination, even to his 
own peril, pr3tbked the discontent and murmurs of his 
army. 

Exvnination oi Mr, Murray of ^roughton, August 13. 1746. -4’ 

Seo this document in the Collectiou of iDecla^adons, See. p. 22. 
signed Charles P. B. and countersigned John Muiray. . Ike coiff 
eluding Words are: ** Should any fatal accideat happen from hence, 
** let the blame lie eiftirebr at the door of those who first set the infa- 
“ mous example.” 
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During their stay at Perth news reached the insurgents, 
that General Cope, deeply mortified at their descent into 
the Lowlay^s, was directing his march from Inverness to 
Aberdeen, -^ith the intention of embarking Ids army, and 
returning 'i^ith it for the protection of the capital.* On 
these tidings Charles formed his plans — not like Lord 
Mar’s, to stand at gaze and wait for others to help him — 
but' to forestall his enemy’s movement upon Edinburgh, 
by a movement of his own. Having completed his scanty 
preparation^ he resumed his adventurous march on the 
11th of Septembei’. It was found no easy matter to draw 
the Highlanders from tlicMr good quarters at Perth ; but 
the Prince went first „with the vanguard, an^l the rest 
joined him at I>uniblan,e. “ It was in this neighbourhood,” 
observes one of the officers, “ that many of our fathers, and 
“ several of us now with the Piiiice, fouglit for the same 
“ cause, just thirty years before, at the battle of Sheriff- 
“ muir.”f On the 13tli they proceeded to the Fords of 
Frew, about eight miles above Stirling; since they could 
not cross'the Frith, where several of the King’s ships 
were stationed, nor yet the bridge of Stirling, whicli is 
commanded by the cannon of the castle. But at the Fords 
of Frew, the river beif.g low at this season, they passed 
wr.?thoiit difficulty; and Gardiner’s dragoons, who had 
been left behind by Cope, retired befqi'e them, designing 
to fall back upon the other regi.ment which w'as now 
lying at i^.yeith. As the insurgejits marched on, the sight 
,of their Royal Standard provoked soipe cannon shot from 
Stirling Castle, aimed, it is saidj«at Charles himself,, but 
without effect; the town hoAvever gladly opened its gates, 
and furnished its provisions. Every thing was paid for, 
discipline bein^j strictly maintained by the fc^ggtiohs of 
the officers ; and Lochiel/finding one of his men pluader 
in spite of his repeated orders, shot him dead upon tlie 
spot, j: ^ ‘ 

The army was now passing over tlie plain of Bannock- 

^ I 

♦ This intelligencfe ‘os first nRiutioned in a letter* of Lord’ Greorco 
Murray’s in the "night of Saturday the 7th September. * (Jacotula 
Memoirs.) * 

t Macdonald’s Journal. (Lockhart Papers, vqI ii. p. 48G.) 

i Chambers’s History, vol, i. p. 104 
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burn : on the next evening, the 14th, they were quartered 
in the town of Falkirk, or lay in some broom helds near 
Callender House. Charles himself was enterta^ed at that 
mansion by its owner, the Earl of Kilmarnock, who hailed 
him as his sovereign, and assured him of his 'future ser¬ 
vices. According to the information given by the Earl, 
Gardiner’s dragoons had intended to dispute the passage of e 
Linlithgow Bridge nexf day, and the Prince, hoping to 
surprise them, sent forward before daybreak a detachment 
of a thousand Highlanders under Lord Ghorgp Murray; 
but they found that the dragoons had dedamped the even¬ 
ing before, and quietly took possession of the town and 
its ancient pMace. A few hours later they were joined by 
the l^rince in person, and his vangnard,pu5hed forward to 
Kirkliston, only eight miles from Edinburgh. All the 
ground thus traversed by the* insurgents is fraught w’ith 
the brightest recollections of Scottish story. On that 
field of Bannockburti had Liberty and The Bruce pre¬ 
vailed — that palace of Linlithgow was the birth-place of 
the ill-fated Mary, and afterwards her dwelling in hours 
— alas liow^brief and few! —of peaceful sovereignty ami 
honourable fame — those battlements of Stirling had 
guarded’1;he cradle of her inf an* son — there rose"* the 
Torwood where Wallace sought shelter from the Englis^ft 
invaders — yonder flowed the Forth, which so often had 
bridled the wild Highlandman.” Surely even a passing 
strangtw could never gaze on such scenes withouti.emotion 
—* sti,ll less any one intent on like deeds of chivalrous re¬ 
nown —1 least of all the youthful heir of Robert Bruce and 
of the long line of Stuart Kings I 

Meanwhile the citizens of the capital, like a stormy sea 
tossing wij^ successive billows, had been agitated \v 
every*al^^tmtion, according to the rumours that reached 
them, of presumptuous confidence or of craven fear. But 
little concern appeared at the first news of the insurgents. 
None of the friends of Government doubted th^r speedy 
dispersion*,oi* defeat; while the Jacofiftes (there, as else¬ 
where Scotland, a very con^derable ,pa^y) concealed 
tha^'r secret Jiopes under an afiec{ed derision«of the enter-^, 
prise, and of all the measures adopted to quell it. But 
wdien the tidings.^me that Cope had marched to Diver- 
ness, and that Cfirles was descending from the mouu* 
VOU. III. . o 
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tains, the well-disposed inhabitants were struck with 
consternation, much heightened by the succeeding intel¬ 
ligence, tliM the Prince had already entered Pertli. The 
Governnierrt newspaper indeed, the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant, ccwitinued to speak of the Highlanders in arms 
with most utter contempt, as “a pitiful ignorant crew, 
“ good for nothing, and kicapable of giving any reason 
“fbr their proceedings, but talking only of snishixg 
“ (tobacco). King Jamesii, ta IIasiiant (the Kegent), 
“ PLUNTEii,^and NEW PROGUEs!”* But this confident 
language w^s belied by the activity with which the pre¬ 
parations for defending 'the city were now pursued. A 
few days later, howeyer, the magistrates and the inha¬ 
bitants reverted tp their feelings of security from the 
arrival of one oi* Sir John Cope’s Captains, directing 
that transports for his etnbarkation might be immediately 
despatcJied to Aberdeen. These transports accordingly 
sailed on September the 10th; and from that time, says 
an eye-witness, the people of Edinburgh were eontinuaily 
looking up to the vanes and the weathercocksf, as con¬ 
scious thst their destiny hung suspended on ^thc winds. 
But wdu) shall describe their fresh panic, when they learnt 
that ihe young Pretend t had not only passed the Forth, 
Ic’.t that, driving the King’s dragoons before him, he was 
actually within a few miles of their walls ! 

Against this danger the Cav^tie of Edinburgh stood 
secure ip its inaccessible position, and held a sn^cient 
garrison,' commanded by General Guest, an intrepkl 
veteran, 'fhe city, oii the other .hand, was protected only 
by an antique rampart of varying height,, from ten to 
twenty feet, which was embattled, but with parapets in 
moit places too narrow for mounting cannon, and on the 
whole but litfle stronge'r than a common ^i\ien cWall. 
Some fortifications, indeed, l;ut hasty, slight, and incom¬ 
plete,^ W'ere added in this emergency, umler the direction 
of Professor MacLaurin, the celebrated mathematician.:]: 
The jlefenders wele still more contemptible than the 
defences. There was a Town Guard, of which value 

* This* extract is given in Mr. Chambers’s History, vol. i. p. 125. 

t IKjme’s Hist. p. 63. ^ 

t See Provost Stewart’s Trial, p. 39. &c. » 
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may sufficiently be estimated from their conduct in tiie 
Porteous Mob. There were Trained Bands of Militia; 
but these had never been called out since theiRevolution, 
except for a yearly parade on his Majesty’s birthday, and 
a dinner afterwards. There were also some volunteers, 
who had offered their services at this crisis; but their 
number never exceeded four hundred, and they required 
to be taught the first elements of military discipline. All 
these forces were under the authority of the Lord Provost, 
Archibald Stewart, who was afterwards subjected to a 
long imprisonment and a harassing trial, for alleged 
breach of duty at this period. It is probable that his own 
principles were not free from a secret Jacobite bias; but 
nevertheless it was proved on the^ clearest evidence, and 
to the satisfaction of the jury, that he had honestly acted 
for King George, and had failed from want of means, or 
perhaps of capacity,, but not from any traitorous design.* 
The dragoons of Colonel Gardiner having now retired 
before tlie rebels to Corstorphine, within three miles of 
the city, and resolving to make a stand, sent for the 
second regiment from Leith; and it was proposed that 
they should also be supported by the City Guard, and by 
the body of volunteers. To collect the hitter, the fire- 
bell, an ominous signal, began to toll on Sunday, the 15th. 
in the midst of divide service; the churches were emptied 
in an instant, and the congregations pouring out into the 
streets beheld the volunteers arrive under arms, and 
Hamilton’s regiment ride through ou its way to Corstor¬ 
phine. As the dragoon’s appeared the volunteers hailed 
them with loud huzzas, in token of their own alacrity, 
which the dragoons returned with similar shouts and with 
the cla£bi»t their swords. .At these Warlike sights 
and sounds, the female friends and relatives of the volun¬ 
teers were filled with consternation, and clung around the 
objects of their tenderness with tears and entreaties to 
consult their precious safety. Sir JValter Scott truly 
observes, that there is nothing of which men in general 


* Sec the proceedings of this trial, winch began March 24. 1747, 
and which affords r^iuch minute and authentic information on the 
surrender of the city. Stewart w'as certainly very harshly dealt with 
by the Government. 
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are more easily persuaded than of the extreme value of 
their own lives; and a further argument was supplied by 
a clergyman present, who declared that such valiant men 
ought not to sally forth, but reserve themselves for tlie 
defence of tine city walls. The effect of these exhortations 
was soon apparent. When the regiment of volunteers 
was directed to move oil, the files grew thinner and 
thhiner; man after man dropped off; from hundreds they 
dwindled to tens, from tens almost to units; and at last, 
when their^corrimandcr, Mr. Drummond, had passed the 
gates and looked' round, he was amazed to find only one 
or two dozen in his train. One of their number, after¬ 
wards, in very sublime, and suitable languagCj compared 
their march to the^counse of the Ehine, a noble river as it 
rolls its waves to Holland, but which, being then con¬ 
tinually drawn off by little canals, becomes only a small 
rivulet, and is almost lost in the sands before reaching 
the ocean.* *• 

On this occasion, however, the prudence of the soldier 
citizens was not destined to be shamed by any superiority 
in the reghlar troops. The command of tlie.-datter was 
assumed on Sunday night by Brigadier Fowkes, who had 
been' despatched from ILondon, and had just landed at 
Leith. By this new chief the dragoons and Town Guard 
were drawn up at the Colt Bridge, a little nearer the city 
than Corstorphine. There, on the Monday morning, they 
were, at Prince Charles's ordei;’, reconnoitred by a'^party 
of mounted gentlemen^ from the Highland army, who, as 
they rode up, discharged their pistols'in the usual manner 
of skirmishers. Immediately, the dragoon piquets were 
seized with an unaccountable panic; that panic was com- 
municafcd to tl»e main body; and the officers,t Iptpy vainly 
endeavouring ro check, were compelled to share their 
shameful fligiit. Within half an hour the inhabitants of 
Edinb.urgh were dismayed oil’ rejoiced according as their 
principles inclined them, to see these dragoons galloping 

* See Quarterly R(jview, bexi. p. 173. Another voltmteer, a 
wiiting master, assume'd for his^piarch what has been termed a “ pn^- 

fcssional cuirass,” namely, two quires of long foolscap paper, which 
he tied ^ round his valliant bosom; but still, for fear of accidents, 
wrote upon them*as follows: “This is the body of John Maebure; 

*• pray give it Christiau buiwl !” ' 
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* C\N TKTl OF COLTnniGii.” 

alonpf in the greatest confusion over the ground where 
the New Town at present stands. No sense of iionour, 
no respeet to orders could arrest them; tlihy scarcely 
halted till they came to Preston, where tli^y quartered 
for the night near the house and grounds of their own 
chief—the excellent and deep\y afflicted Colonel Gardiner 
But after dark one of. the men going in quest of forgde< 
happened to fall into a disused coal-pit full-of water, and 
his outcry for assistance was mistaken hy his comrades 
for an alarm that the Highlanders w^re coming; upon 
which they instantly remounteci their horses, and resumed 
their race through the night, never stopping till they 
reached the shores of Dunbar. ' 

The “ Canter of Coltbrigg,” aS this disgraceful flight 
has been popularly called, might well have damped inucli 
stouter hearts than now remained for the defence of 
Edinburgh. Eve® previously, they had been greatly 
alarmed at a message brought them by one Mr. Alves, 
who stated that having approached the rebel army by 
accident, he had there seen the Duke of Pert]p, to whom 
he was pefsonally known. “ The Duke,’* continued Mr. 
Alves, “desired me to inform tl^e (jitizens of Edinburgh, 
“ that if they opened their gates their towm should be 
“ favourably treated ; but that if they attempted resiSt- 
“ ance, they must expeefr military execution ; and his 
“ Grace ended by addressing a young man near him with 
the title of Royal Highness, and desiring to know if 
“ such were not his jpleasure, to which tlie other assented.” 
This message being publicly delivered, (for which piece 
of imprudence, or of treachery, Mr. Alves was committed 
to prison,) seemed to produce a general feeling of ^ver- 
sio^ t€)w.>effly further measures, of defenqp; an aversion 
speedily heightened into panic terror by the rout of the 
dragoons. In this emergenjpy the Provost called a meet¬ 
ing of the magistracy that same afternoon, a®d srtit also 
for thi C rown officers to require th^ advice; but these, 
with infinite prudence, had already quitted the city. 

Thd magistrates having met, and.TOany unauthorised 
persons pressing in amidst tlhe general "confusion, tfee 
question, “ Defend, or not, defend th« town ?**’"v^as put, 
and but v’ery feiV voices declared in favour of the former. 
But in the height of the debate, or rather of the din, a 

<t ^ 
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letter nddressed to the Provost and Town Council was 
lianded in nt tlie door, and, being opened, appeared sub¬ 
scribed “ Charles P. R.” The Provost rose and protested 
against reading any such letter: it was read, nevertheless, 
and was found to contain a summons to surrender, with a 
promise to preserve all the, riglits and liberties of the city, 
f ifn^l the property of every individual. “ But,” it added, 
“ if any opposition be made to us, we cannot answer for 
“ the consequepces, being firmly resolved, at any rate, to 
“ enter the city ;^and if any of the inhabitants are found 

in arms against us, they must not expect to be treated 
“ as prisoners of war."* This letter, though it increased 
the cry against, resistabcc, did not lead to arty definite 
resolution; and it' waf at length agreed, as a middle 
course, to send out a deputation to the Prince, entreating 
ii suspension of hostilities, and time for full deliberation. 

Scarcely had the deputation set forth on tlieir errand, 
when the citizens were once again inclined towards war¬ 
like counsels, by the arrival of an express, with news that 
Cope's tnyisports were already in sight of Dunbar, and 
tliat the General would immediately proceed fo land his 
men, ;iud march for the yelief of the city. It appeared, 
tlierefore, that a few hours of delay or of defence might 
l>(f sufficient to save the capital of Scotland; and various 
measures for that object were submitted^ to General Guest, 
and to the magistrates, — all, however, on examination, 
rejected as impracticable. 

About ten o’clock ai night the deputation returned, 

' they had found the young Chevalier at Gray’s Mill, 
within two miles of the city, and brought back another 
letter from him, appealing to his own and to liis fatber’s 
Declarations, a^sufficient pecurity, and dcmantffr# 5 ^''’a ppsi- 
tive reply before two in the morning. Thus prei^ed for 
time, the bewildered magistrtites could think of no better 
expedient ;than to send a second deputation to Gray’s 
Mill, Avitli renewed et'treaties for delay. Tliis deputation, 
lioweve'r, the Prince refused to admit into his presence ; 
and they were obliged to return without any answer. 

»'During this anxious night Charles slept only two hours, 

« 

C V 

* This letter was produced at Provost Stewart's trial (p. U3.), and 
is printed in Homo’s History, p. 92. 
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without taking off his clothes. Fully conscious of the 
value of time at this crisis, and afraid that the negotiation 
would lead to no result, he resolved to storm|<5r surprise 
the city at daybreak ; and sent forward t^ochiel and 
IMurray of Broughton, with five hundred Camerons, to 
watch any favourable opportiyiity. They carried with 
them a barrel of powder, to blow up one of the gates,^if 
necessary. Arriving, without discovery, close to the 
Nethcrbow Port, they lay in ambush near jt; when as it 
happened, about five in the morning, t]^e haekney coach 
which had conveyed the second Reputation to Gray’s Mill 
drove up to the gate from within, the coachman h.aving 
completed "his business, and wishUng to.return to his 
stables in the suburb of Canon^ateT* The sentinels, 
knowing that the man had been that night engaged in 
the service of the magistrates, readily opened the gate to 
let him go home. *But no sooner were the portals dis¬ 
closed, than the foremost Highlanders rushed in, over¬ 
powered and secured the watchmen, and seized the guard¬ 
house. Immediately sending parties round the^nncr cir¬ 
cuit to thc*othor gates, they secured these also, without 
bloodshed or disturbance. It ps^ssed as quietly, stjys a 
person present, as one guai*d relieves another; and when 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh awoke in the morning, tli^ 
found that the Highlanders were masters of their city.* 
At ^he first break of dawn the Camerons were marched 
up to the Cross, where they stood (so strictly was disci¬ 
pline maintained!) from six o’clock till eleven, in perfect 
order, refusing the whishey that was offered them, and 
refraining from all plunder, though in a city taken, as it 
were, by storm, and surrounded by so many objects of 
tempj.atioa.*' At noon the old* Cross — flready so re¬ 
nowned ^in the Scottish annals — became the scene of 
another striking ceremony. 'Fhe heralds and pursuivants, 
arrayed in their antique and glittering dresse^ of office, 
were conypelled to proclaim King Japaes the Eighth, and 
to read the Royal Declarations and Commission 6f Re¬ 
gency, while the bagpipes whre not**wanting in their 
music, nor the populace in its atjclamations" and a CtTbufc 
sand lair hands, from the neighbouring*windows aryi bal- 


Ih^me’s History, p. 96. 

Q 4 
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conies, waved white handkerchiefs in honour of the day. 
One lady, of distinguished beauty, Mrs. Murray of 
Broughtonf 48 at on horseback beside the Cross, raising a 
drawn sword in one hand, and witli the other distributing 
the white ribbons that denoted attachment to the House 
of Stuart. The old days of Scottish chivalry appeared 
to have returned. 

At nearly the same hour of the same memorable 17th 
of September, tCharles, till then at the head of his ad¬ 
vancing trdops, «et forth to take possession of the palace 
of his ancestors. To avwd the fire of the Castle, he made 
a considerable circuit to the south ; he entered the King's 
Park by a breach which had been made in thdwall*, and 
approached HoiyrooJ House by the Duke’s Walk, so 
termed because it had been the favourite resort of his 
grandfather,'^ as Duke of York, during his residence in 
Scotland. His march had begun on foot, but the enthu¬ 
siastic crowd which pressed around him, eager to kiss his 
hand, or even to touch his clothes, nearly threw him down: 
he therefore mounted his charger, having on bis right the, 
Duke of Perth, on his left Lord Elcho, whcf had joined 
Iiim*. the night before., His noble mien and his graceful 
l^rsemanship could not fail to strike even the most indif¬ 
ferent spectators; and they were scarcely less pleased at 
his national dress — a tartan coat, a*blue bonnet with a 
white cockade, and a star of the order of St. Andrew. 
With fonder partiality, the Jacbbites compared his features 
to those of his ancestor Robert B;*uce, or sought some 
other resemblance in that picture-gallery ^at Holyrood, 
which, according to their boast, contains ’so many un- 
doabti^d originals of Kings who lived so many centuries 
before the invvmtion of painting. On this occ^wm, iqdeed, 
the joy of the Jacobites knew no bound; and Ijieir feel¬ 
ings, long dissembled or ^nt in, from compliance with 
the times,, now burst forth in exuberant and overflowing 
transports. The air resounded with their ra^urous ac¬ 
clamations ; and as Charles rode onwards, his boots were 
dimmed with thek kisses%nd tears.f 

"As Charles came in frdnt of Holyrood House, the gar- 
« 

» 

* Lockhart Papers, voL ii. p, 446, 

f Chambers’s History, vol. i. p. 136. 
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rison of the Castle, informed of his progress, and eager if 
possible to arrest it, fired a cannon ball with such direction 
as to make it descend upon the palace- It however, 
but little injury, striking obliquely a part of James the 
Fifth’s Tower, and falling into the court yard, followed by 
a quantity of rubbish. The Prince, undismayed at this 
accident, was about to enter the {)orch, wlien a gentleman 
stepped from the crowd, drew his sword, and raising it 
aloft marshalled the way up stairs. This was James 
Hepburn of Keith, who had taken an^ctive part in the 
rebellion of 1715, and had ever since continued devoted 
to the Stuart cause. His main motive was abhorrence of 
the Act of Union; while even his political enemies, ad* 
miring him as “ a model of ancient sihiplicity, manliness, 
“ and honour,” lamented that he should sacrifice himself 
to a visionary idea of Scottish independence^ 

In the evening the long-deserted chambers of the palace 
were enlivened with a splendid ball, and, us on the eve of 
another great battle — “ bright the lamps shone o’er fair 
“ women and brave men,” and “ a thousand ^learts beat 
happily.”!^—Charles showed that neither the fatigue of 
the previous march, nor the anxiety of the coming con¬ 
flict, could impair his natural vivacity and powers of 
pleasing; and the ladies were loud in his praises, many of 
the younger, perhiTps, thinking that the cause of so hand¬ 
some ^ Prince and so graceful a dancer could not possibly 
be wrong. • 

Next morning wa,^ devoted to more serious cares. The 
Standard had lately been joined by several persons of dis¬ 
tinction, the Earl of Kellie, Lord Balmeriuo, Sir Stuart 
Threipland, Sir David Murray, Lockhart the yoijnger of 
Carjiwa>h,*(his grandfather, James’s cor/espondent, had 
died ii^ 1732,) and several other Lowland gentlemen. 
From the magazine of Edinburgh Charles obtained about 
a thousand muskets, which served to arm m^iny ’ of his 
IlighlanjJt?rs, still leaving, however^*several unprovided. 
He also laid upon the city a requisition for tents, targets, 


• Home’s History, p. 101. 

f I need j^iarcely quote—for who does not* know and acltnire ?— 
the beautiful stanzas on the Duchess of Eichmond’s ball at Brussels in 
1815. Childe Harold, canto iii. 
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shoes, and canteens. Few of the burghers showed any 
inclination to enlist in his service; but on the next day 
after his Lord !Nairn, who had been left in the north 

to gather reinforcements, came up with live hundred men, 
consisting of the clan MucLauchhin, with their chief, and 
other Highlanders from ^thol. All these forces—the 
ife\v and the old — were passed in review at the camp 
before the Prince, and l»e announced his resolution to lead 
them forward against Sir John Cope, and give him battle 
— a courageous n^easure, to which he obtained the consent 
of all the officers. , 

The leisure left to Charles for repose or preparation at 
Edinburgh was only one entire day, the 18th : on the night 
of Thursday, the 19th, lie came to the village of Dudding- 
stone, and the troops lay upon their arms. Calling a 
council of wir, tlie Prince proposed to march next morn¬ 
ing, and meet the enemy half-way ; t]iis being agreed to. 
he next asked the chiefs how they thought their men 
would behave. The chiefs desired Keppoch to answer 
for them, ^ince he had served in the French army, and 
was well acquainted with the difference betvfeen High¬ 
landers and regular troops. Keppoch said, tliat as tl»e 
country had been long at peace, few or none of the private 
men had ever seen a battle, and it 'was not very easy to 
say how they would behave; but he*would venture to 
assure His Royal Highness that the gentlemen would be 
ill the midst of the enemy, and that the private men, a^ 
they loved the cause and loved tbeir chiefs, would certainly 
follow tliem. Charles then declared that he would lead 
them on himself, and charge in the first ranks. But here 
a general outcry ensued; the chiefs exclaimed that .they 
were ruined a%d undone,, for if any accident befel^His 
Royal Highness, a defeat or a victory must be the^arae to 
them ; and on Charles’s perfi^isting, they said they would 
then returq home, and make the best terras they could for 
themselves. The Prijice was therefore compelled to yield, 
declarifig, however, that at least he would lead the second 
line. •• • * 

- Early on tln^ morning "of the 20th, the Highlanders 
began |heir march* in a single narrow column, and with 
joyous anticipations of victory. As Charles jSut himself 
at their head, he (}rew his sword, and said to them, “ Gen- 
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“tlemeii, I liave flung away the scabbard,” which was 
answered by loud cheers. Their cavalry scarcely amounted 
to fifty, being only some gentlemen and the^ retainers 
on horseback; but their numbers altogether *were about 
2500.* They had but a single piece of artillery—an iron 
gun, which was fired as the signal of march, but was use¬ 
less fur any other military purpose. Charles had expressedr 
a wish to leave this encumbrance behind him; but to his 
surprise the Highland chiefs interposed, pleading the pre¬ 
judices of* their followers in favour of the ‘‘Musket's 
“ Mother,” as they termed any ^annon; and accordingly 
it followed the march, drawn by a long string of Highland 
ponies. The dunnie wassails, and the best men in each 
clan, were excellently armed; but*eve« after the 4)ipply 
fromEdinburgli, several of the inferior followers coiffd only 
boast a single weapon—a sword, a dirk, apis^, or even a 
scythe-blade set straight upon the handle. Besides the 
Royal Standard, each clan displayed its bannei inscribed 
with its gathering words, such as those of Clanranald, 
DHANDEOX CO HERiGiiA (Gaiiisay who dares), of Mac 
Gregor, “ Ji’en do and spare not,” or of AtlioT, “ Forth 
“ Fortune, and fill the Fetters.” In this guise did the 
men march on, interrupted only b^ some straggling allots 
from the Castle, and soon disappearing beyond its reach.'* 

I must now adv«rt to Sir John Cope’s proceedings. 
That general was landing his army at Dunbar on the 
same clay that his enemy’s entered Edinburgh; his dis¬ 
embarkation, however, was not completed till the 18th. 
He had been reinforced* at Inverness by 200 of Lord 
Loudon’s meil, and was joined at Dunbar by the runaway 
dragoons, in number 600, so that bis whole force wasjup- 
wards of,2€00 men. A very few gentlemen frdTn the 
Jjowlands also came to him as volunteers, but brought no 
accessioif of force; the principal of them, the Earl of 
Home, being attended only by two servants. Even so 
late as 1633, the Earl of Home of tlu^t day haS come to 
greet Chjfl*les the First at the head of 600 well-mounted 
men, life relations and retainers. Thj» change was, no 

• See the answers of Mr. Patullo, Muster-master General to the 
Bebel Army, and Mr. Home’s note in his Appendix, p. a3i. See 
also a long and valuable note (by the editor) to Johnstone’s Memoirs, 
p. 29. octavo cd. 
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doubt, mainly owing to the decline of feudal power; but 
it also, in some degree, denotes the state of popular feeling 
in Scotlait^, and the difference between raising men for or 
against thi* House of Stuart. 

The King's troops at Dunbar became likewise the 
refuge of the Judges and other Crown Officers who had 
j fled from Edinburgh befdte its capture, but who expected 
tt) be soon and triumphantly restored. One of the volun¬ 
teers — Mr. Home, afterwards the author of Douglas ■— 
had remained *a little longer in the capital to observe the 
force and appearance of the rebel array, and now brought 
Cope an accurate report of it. Sir John’s own forces, 
besides being very nearly equal to the enemyis, were well 
equqjDped and in,high spirits, the infantry seeming eager 
to au|,raent, and the dragooi»s to retrieve, their reputation. 
He had pieces of artillery — a most effective arm 
against Highlanders; and not only the country people, 
who flocked from all quarters to gaze on the array, but 
many of the Royal officers, were convinced that tliere 
would be no battle, but only a pursuit, as soon as tlieir 
strength' was seen and understood by their op.ponents.* 

Beginning his march on the 19th, Sir John Cope 
encamped that night near Haddington, and resumed his 
advance next morning. He expected that the High¬ 
landers— if indeed they awaited hi? approach — would 
be met along the common highway; but, on the contrary, 
after passing the bridge of Mqsselburgh, they had turned 
inland to their right, to obtain the advantage of the rising 
ground; and' they occupied the brow of Carberry Hill, 
the spot marked in former years by the surrender of the 
unhappy Mary. The English General, hojdng to obtain 
earjy intelligence of their movements, had sint forward' 
two of the Edinburgh volunteers ; who, however, proved 
as incompetent for this as for every other military duty.f 

* Home’s Histoiy, p. 107. Ho adds, “It is doubtful wliether the 
“ people who talked iadhis manner really thought so; hut such was 
“ the tfene of the army, and whoever did not hold the same language 
“ was looked upon as a lukewa-m friend.” 

J^?ee a minute account of their adventures, Quarterly Keview, 
Slo. lxxi.j). 177. It seems that these two doughty warriors could 
not repist the temptation of some excellent oysters and sherry ai a 
well-rememhered public house, and were both taken prisoners by a 
young lad, an attorney’s clerk. 
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Cope received no report; and thus, on the 20th, after 
having marched about eight miles, while he continued to 
look out for the rebels to the west, he suddenly saw them 
appear on the ridge to the southward. Immediately he 
changed his front, and drew up his troops m order of 
battle, his foot in the centre, with a regiment of dragoons 
and three pieces of artillery on* each wing. His right we^ , 
covered by Colonel Gardiner’s park wall and by the vil¬ 
lage of Preston ; at some distance on his left stood Seton 
House; and the sea, with the villages (Jf Preston Pans 
and Cockenzie, lay upon his rear. ^ 

When the Royal troops first ‘perceived the insurgents, 
they set ujjf a loud shout of defianoe, which was promptly 
answered by the Highland yell. •Tht^ two armies-were 
less than a mile apart; tlie Prince’s occupying tjjffndge 
beyond the little town of Tranent, with a g^tle descent 
and a deep morass between them and their enemy. It 
was now about threb in the afternoon*, and Charles was 
desirous to indulge the impatience of his troops by an 
onset the same day. First, however, to reconnoitre the 
ground, he ^ent forward one of his officers, Ker (ff Gradon, 
who, mounted upon a little white pony, rode down the 
hili in front of the enemy wilh the utmost coolness. 
Disregarding several shots that were fired at him in tlwi 
discharge of his dujy, he examined the ground with great 
care and in several directions; and on coming to one or 
two W'«lls df dry stone that intersected it, he deliberately 
alighted, pulled down gaps and le^ his horse over them. 
He then returned to4he»Prince and assured him that the 
morass was deep and difficult, and could not be passed to 
attack the English in front without risking the loss of 
the Whole jfcrmy.f Charles accordingly desisted ffbifl his 
purpose, *to the great dissatisfaction of the^common High¬ 
landers,♦who supposed that the enemy intended to escape 
from them as before at Cofry Arrack; nor wer^ they 
appeased until Lord Nairn with 500 men was detached to 
the westward, so as to prevent Sir Jbhn Cope from steal- 
• 

Macdonald's Jotnnal (Lockharfc Papers, vol.'fi, p. 

Chambers, on less good authority, says noon. • 

t Compare Home's History, p. 111., with'the Lockhart* Papers, 
volfii. p. 448- > 
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ing off towards Edinburgh, had he so designed, unper¬ 
ceived and unopposed. 

Meanwhile the English General, being satisfied with 
the strengta’of his position, damped the spirit of his men 
by remaining thus cautiously on the defensive. In vain 
did Colonel Gardiner urge upon him the necessity of 
(Holder measures; the only'aggression of the King’s troops 
ihht afternoon was to fire a few cannon shots and dislodge 
a party of Highlanders from the churchyard at Tranent. 
The two armies lay that night (it proved dark and cold) 
upon their ground; Cope, however, retiring to more com¬ 
fortable quarters at Cockenzie, but Charles sleeping amidst 
his soldiers in a field of pease made up into ricks.* 

Bvt. earlier in that evening, the young Adventurer and 
his prSh^ipal followers had met in council, and agreed, at 
all hazards,yto make their attack next morning opposite 
Tranent, whdre the morass seemed less impervious; and 
for many hours did their minds continue to revolve their 
liazardous determination. Amongst them was Anderson 
of Whitburgh, a gentleman well acquainted with the 
neighbouring country, who, in the middle of^ the night, 
suddenly bethought himself of a path that from the heights 
where tliey lay wound to^Uheir right by the farm of Ringan 
Hvjad, avoiding in a great measure the morass, and lead¬ 
ing to the plain below. This important fact he imparted 
first to Hepburn of Keith, and then to Lord George 
IMurray, who immediately went with him to aVakon 
Charles. The Print'e .sat up on his bed of pease-straw, 
and heard with joy the tidings that alisured him of speedy 
battle, more especially when Anderson undertook to act 
as his guide. He sent for Lochiel and some other chiefs ; 
and tiriUing their opinion concur with his own,., he pre¬ 
pared at once ^for by this time the night was well high 
spent) to execute the scheme. An aide-de-camp'having 

V 

* It was long rcmciphe^'cd at Tranent, that late that^ afternoon 
Prince Gharles. attended by the Duke of Perth and anotner officer, 
went into the little inn of that vifiage to dine. They had some coarse 
kaH,j)T broth, and then the meat from which it had been made; but 
afi' tfie landlady had previously concealed her little scr/ice of pewter 
for fear of the Highlanders, they had only two wooden spoons among 
the three, and one butcher’s knife to cut the meat, whifeh they then 
ate with their fingers. (Chambers’s History, voL i. p. 163.) A carious 
picture of a Prince on the eve of a victory. 
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been sent to recall Lord Nairn and his detachment, the 
troops got under arms, and began to move forward with 
equal silence and speed, Anderson leading the\va 7 . The 
path was found lonely and unguarded, and|the morass 
was passed without much difficulty, though even in this 
selected place several Highlanders sunk knee deep, and 
the Prince himself stumbled‘and fell. Soon, howeveJ|^% 
they reached the firm ground, concealed from the enemy, 
first by the darkness, and when day began to break, by a 
frosty mist. On the plain, however, the dragoon outposts 
heard the sound of their marcj;i, and firing their pistols, 
galloped off to give the alarm; but as a surprise had 
formed no part of the insurgents'scheme, they were not 
discomposed, and only hastened Ico farm themseb*es in 
line of battle. There had been some warm disc^if^ion as 
to which clan should obtain the honours ot' ihe right: it 
was claimed by the Macdonalds, and in ^‘udence, but 
reluctantly, was yielded by the Camerons and Stuarts. 
Charles put himself at the head of the second line, which 
was close behind the first, and addressed them in these 
Avords: — W Follow me, gentlemen, and by the blessing of 
God, I will this day make you a free and happy people I” 
On the other part. Sir John fiopc lost no time in dis¬ 
posing his troops, his order of battle being nearly the 
same as when heifirst saw the enemy on the previous 
day, except that the men’s faces were now turned in the 
opposite direction, tow’^ards the east instead of towards 
the west. His infantry stood in Ahe centre, Hamilton’s 
dragoons on his left, ahd Gardiner’s, with the artillery 
before themr, on his right next the morass. The mists 
now rolling away before the rising sun revealed to each 
army thq position of tlie other. ^ But the Highlaiufers did 
not ’long stand at gaze. First, with uncovered heads, 
uttering a short prayer, tlie^ pulled their bonnets over 
their brows, and as the pipers blew the signal^ they 
rushed forward, each clan a separate .mass, and raising a 
war-cry fhat gradually rose into a terrific yell. " 

The 'first reached was the Royal A,rtillery, which was 
ifot served by regular gunners, tbut by some'seamen"ift‘lw*T 
Cope had hastily collected from the lle^;t. The Camerons 
and Stuarts, running straight on the muzzles of the 
cannon, took them by storm, while the scared artillerymen 
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dispersed in all clirectionst Colonel Gardiner now com¬ 
manded a charge upon the advancing enemy, encouraging 
both by voice and example his dragoons. But these re¬ 
ceiving a ifeavy rolling fire from the Highlanders, and 
seeing them come on with their drawn broad-swords, 
wavered — gave way — and struck with a panic, galloped 
/iff in all directions. On ’the right, at nearly the same 
tiihe, and nearly the same manner, did the Macdonalds 
scatter Hamilton’s regiment before them. The English 
infantry now remained uncovered at both flanks, but yet 
undismayed, and JJoured upon the Highland centre a steady 
and well-directed fire, before which several of their best 
men fell. Amongst these was James MacGregor, a son 
of the well-know ft Roy, who, though struck by five 
wounds^ still continued from the ground to call out and 
animate his^mcn. But on coming to close quarters, the 
Highlanders h parried with their targets the soldiers^ 
bayonets, and the separate masses of the clans broke 
through on several points the extended line of the King’s 
army; by which means the whole of the latter was 
thrown inlo confusion, while the inclosures and park wall 
of Preston impeded their retreat. So rapid was this 
Highland onset, that iif» five or six minutes the whole 
brunt of the battle was over. 

Never was a victory more complete.o There was scarce 
any cavalry, indeed, to pursue the dragoons; but not 
above 170 men of the infantry ^esca^ved, all the rest being 
either killed or taken ..prisoners. The whole number of 
slain in the Royal army was nearly 400; and of these 
none was more lamented than Colonel Gardiner. When 
forsaken by his horsemen in battle and left almost alone, 
he sSvf'a party of the foot who were then fightjpg bravely 
close by, but w*.*io had no' officer to head them“ These 
“ brave fellows,” said he, “ will be cut to pieces for want 
** of a.commander,” and ridibg up, he cheered them on to 
the charge ; but, in a few moments, he was cut down by 
a Highlander with a' scythe, and despatched with several 
wounds, close to hjs own p^rk wall.* Thus died an gallant 

i)r. Doddridge’s Eemarkdole Passages in the Life of Colonel 
Gardiner/p. 187. Gsxdiner was carried senseless to the manse of 
Tranent, where he expired a few hours afterwards, and was buried 
close to his children in his own, the village, church. 
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soldier and a worthy man. In his youth Ym had been 
drawn to ardent devotion by a mij*acle, as ha believed it; 
— while awaiting an assignation with a married woman, 
he saw, or thought he saw, the Saviour on thil Cross, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by a glory, and (jAlling him to 
repentance—a call which he obeyed ever 4fterwards by a 
most exemplary life.* 

The insurgents* loss in this conflict was only thirty 
killed and seventy wounded. The Highlanders wreaked 
their whole fury on such dragoon horses* as they could 
reach, believing, in their ignorance of cavalry, that these 
animals were trained to bite and*tear in battle. But as to 
their vanqyished enemies, Charles, •who had been scarcely 
fifty paces behind the vanguard^ ingnediately exerted 
himself, and, in a little while, with success, to q^mand 
and enforce mercy. In fact, his moderation ir^is victory, 
whether proceeding from temper or from poiS^, has been 
universally acknowledged.t He remained on the field 
till midday, giving orders for the relief of the wounded of 
both armies, without any distinction of friend or foe. It 
• is recordedj^also, that one of his officers coming «p to con¬ 
gratulate him, and saying, “ Sir, there are your enemies at 
“ your feet the Prince, fiir from*exulting, expressecJonly 
his compassion for what he termed his father’s deluded 
subjects.^ 

No sooner was tne victory decided, than most of the 
victors»disbanded for plunder. The standards and other 
trophies, and the military*chest, containing about 2500/., 
were brought to the Prince, but all other spoils were re¬ 
served by the captors for themselves. Unaccustomed to 
'luxuries, the rude mountaineers looked half in scorn and 
half in wogder on the reflnements of civilised life? A 
quantity bf chocolate taken waS afterwards cried in the 
streets tf Perth under the name of “Johnnie Cope's 
“ salve!” One man, who ha^got a watch, very soon sold 
it for a trifle, observing, with great glee, that«“ lie was 
‘ glad to die rid of the creature, for sHfe* lived no tinm after 

• Doddridge. Sec a note to WaveHey, revised ed. voL i. ^ 
t Home’s History, p. 122. • * ^ 

j MS. Meftioirs of James Maxwell of Kirkcoimell. See a note iA 
Waverley, revised cd. vol. ii. p. 273. 

VOL. HI. B 
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* he caught her” — the machinery having in fact stopped 
or want of Winding up ! Another man exchanged a horse 
or a horsg-pistol I Uncouth old Highlanders were seen 
strutting abcWt in the officers* fine clothes ; others appeared 
iurrying away with a large military saddle upon their 
oacks ; and a kreat number immediately set off, without 
^eave or noticeTfo their mountains on purpose to secure 
their spoil. ^ 

Of the dragood^ fled from the field of battle, 

a small party made ^eir way to Edinburgh, where they 
rode up the High-Street at full gallop, and with prodigious 
confusion and uproar. 'Fhey continued their race up the 
hill to the Castle os th^ir surest place of refuge; but the 
Governor, so far from^admitting them, sent tl«ra word to 
begoJfv^ or he would open his guns upon them as cowards 
who ha^ deserted their colours. Scared at this new peril, 
they turnen‘jieir horses, and pursued their flight towards 
the west. But the greater number Imving been collected, 
though not rallied, by Sir John Cope and the Earls of 
Loudon and Home, were seized with a fresh panic the 
same mo.’^ning, and in spite of every exertion of their „ 
chiefs, went olf again at full speed towards‘Coldstream. 
Even at Coldstream thf^y did not feel secure, but after a 
night’s rest sought shelter behind the ramparts of Berwick. 
There they arrived in the most disgraceful disorder; and 
Sir John was received by his biothe'f officer Lord Mark 
Kerr with the sarcastic compliment, that he bclipyed he 
was the first general on record ''who had carried the tidings 
of his own defeat! * , ^ 

This battle, called of Preston, or sometimes of Preston 
Pans, by the well-affected party, received*the name of 
Glaiwmuir from the insurgents, out of respect, as it would 
seem, to certpin ancient predictions. “ Off Gla(^smuir 
“ shall the battle be,”—says a Book of Prophecies |)rinted 
at Edinburgh in 1615; but Gladsmuir — a large open 
heath -—lies a full mile to the east of the actual scene of 
conflict. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

At the news of the growing‘insurrection. King George* 
had set out from Hanover, and on the 31st of August^ 
arrived in London. He found that the Regency in his 
absence had not neglected any measurje* of precaution; 
even on the mere apprehension ^of the troubles a warrant 
(though, as we have seen, in vain) was issued against tlu^ 
Duke of Berth ; and with better Success were Sir Hector 
Maclean and two or three othei% buought prisorjiM-s to 
England.* A requisition had been sent to the ®mch for 
the 6000 auxiliaries they were bound to furbish ; a reso¬ 
lution taken to recall some of the English i^iments from 
Flanders. Marshal Wade had likewise been directed to 
collect as many troops as he could at Newcastle, and the 
militia of several counties w'as called out But the spirit 
of the people in no degree responded to the efUu'ts of the 
government; they remained cold lookers on, not indeed 
apparently favouring the rebelliBii, but as little dis*posed 
to strive against it. A member of the administration, rffid 
a man of no desponding temper, Henry Fox, in his con¬ 
fidential letters at this period, admits and deplores the 
passive state of public ^eling; “ England, Wade says, 

“ and I believe, is for the first comer ; and if you can tell 
“ whether the 6000 Dutch and the ten battalions of 
“ English, or 5000 French or Spaniards, will be here first, 

“ you know our fate.f .... The French are not come, 

“ God be Ranked I But had 5000 landed in any’p^t of 
thJs island a week ago, I verily believe^the entire con- 
“ quest Vould not have cost them a battle.” J 

On the King’s return, moreover, the factions of the 
Court aggravated the difficulties of the coufttry. His 
Majesty’# whole confidence was centered on the fallen 
minister Granville, who awaked only some favourable 
m 

* Tindalls Hist. vol. ix. p. 171, 
t To Sir C. H. Wmiatns, Sept. 5. 1745. 

i To the same, Sept. 19. 1745. Coxe’s Lord Walpole of Wolterton. 
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opening to drive the Pelhams from power, and who, from 
rivalry to them, continued till the battle of Preston to make 
light of the rebellion. According to Horace Walpole, 
“ Lord Grapville and his faction persist in persuading 
“ the King that it is an affair of no consequence; and 
for the Duke of Newcastle, he is glad when the rebels 
make any progress, in order to confute Lord Granville’s 
assertions!”*—It was amidst such feud.s and jealousies 
that the ministry had to make their preparations for 
retrieving the lost bajttle, and for meeting the Parliament 
which was summoned for the 17th of October. 

On departing from Frahce without permission from its 
Government, Charles had left a letter of applogy and 
sdici^tion for th^ Ki^ig, which was delivered after he 
had so^d, and was seconded by the warm entreaties of 
his friend ^e Duke de Bouillon.f Still more effectual 
were the tidiflgs of his first successes. Louis became well 
disposed, both in self-interest and geilferosity, to aid him, 
and continued to despatch several small supplies of arms 
and money, some of which were intercepted by the English 
cruizers, while others safely reached their destination. 
Hut another far more important diversion in^his favour 
was ‘meditated hy the«.Court of France. His young 
brother, Henry of York, having arrived from Rome, it 
was designed to put liim at the head of the Irish regiments 
in the French service, and of several others, and enable 
him to effect a landing in England; and already were 
preparations for that object In active progress in Dunkirk*. 

Charles, conscious how much .his-ffnal success would 
depend upon French succour, had determined to lose no 
opportunity of pressing it. On his victory at Preston he 
sent «^r Mr. Kelly with letters to the Court oj Versailles 
and to his fatherthree? weeks later Sir JamesT Ste#vart 
was despatched. Both these emissaries succeeded in safely 

t 

* To Sir II. Mflnn, September 20.1745. He adds seven days later. 

after th^battle, “Lord (jfanville still buoys up the King’s spirits. 

“ His Majesty ^s his ministers as ill as possible, and dii^couragcs 
“ every body tiliat woMd risk thSir lives and fortunes with him.’’ 

t Uliillodeti Papers, p. 206. • ' 

See l^ese letters, in the Appendix I am surprised that Mr. 
Chambers should have been imposed upon by a clum^ forgery, which 
lie inserts in his History, voL i. p. 188. 
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arriving at Paris; Kelly, however, narrowly escaping 
arrest from the British consul at Camp Veer iji Zealand. 
But neither of them throve in his negotiations. Cabals 
were already at work against the intended expedition; 
some pretext of delay was always invented, some obstacle 
always interposed. Even the warmest partisan of the 
Stuarts, Cardinal Tencin, complained to Kelly of th#? 
backwardness of the English Jacobites, and insisted, as a 
pledge of their sincerity, that, before the armament sailed, 
Sir John Hinde Cotton should resign Ms office at Court. 
In vain did Kelly reply that Cdtton could not reasonably 
be expected to incur that useless risk, since his resignation, 
at such a crisis, would at once b^ followed by his arrest 
and committal to the Tower.*—Thus did the i’^fench 
Government long defer, and finally lose, th^fairest op¬ 
portunity it had ever seen since the Revolutigo' of establish¬ 
ing its influence anfl principles in Britain. 

Prince Charles’s first wish and design upon his victory 
was to marchi^ immediately towards London, at the head 
of his little army. On the very next morni(ig he de¬ 
spatched an agent into Northumberland, with instructions 
to stir up the country and prepare the way for his coming.f 
Had Charles really been able to push onwards witli^ a 
body of two or three thousand men, there is strong reason 
to believe, from ttie state of things I have described in 
England—the previous apathy—and the recent terror— 
the want of troops—anfl the distraction of councils— 
that he might have reached the’capital with but little* 
opposition, and succeeded in at least,a temporary restora¬ 
tion. There was no fortified place upon his way beyond 
the Tweed, except Newcastle, and even at Newcastle his 
arme hda struck the deepest •disiiuay. *iVe learn from 
Weslejij who was there at the time, “ The walls are 
“ mounted with cannon, a«d all things prepared for 
“ sustaining an assault; but our poor neighboiiiis on either 
“ hand are busy in removing theia -goods, and most of 

- * Secret examination of MiuTaj^of Broughton, ^August 13. 1746. 
These and many other curious partici^ars were suppressed in fltirpu^ic 
evidence. ,, 

t This agent's name was Hickson j ho was discovered and arrested 
at Newcastle. See his instructions iu the Appendix, dated Sept. S2. 
1745. 
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“ the best houses in our street are left without either 
“ furniture or inhabitants.”* If such was the feeling 
behind ram^rts, what must it have been in open and 
defenceless towns? 

On the other hand, the Prince’s Scottish advisers were 
nearly unanimous against an expedition into England. 
It Vas urged, as a reason for at least delaying it, that he 
might triple or quadruple his army by reinforcements 
from the Highltmds, and obtain the advantage of the 
French supplies tnat were beginning to arrive at Montrose, 
Dundee, and other joints of the eastern coast. But the 
motive, which more thtfn any other w^ghed with Charles 
to for^o his resoUitioil, was the number of Highlanders 
who w^p already hastening towards their mountains in 
order to soiiure their plunder; so that, had he marched 
on from the fi^ld of battle, he could scarcely perhaps have 
mustered 1500 men beneath his standard. 

Accordingly the young Adventurer, having passed the 
night of his victory at Pinkie House, feturned next 
evening teJ* fix his residence for some time aj Holyrood. 
On the same day his army marched back into Edinburgh 
with bvery token of triulLf)!!, displaying the prisoners, the 
Sibils, and the standards they had taken, while the multi¬ 
tude greeted them w'ith repeated acejamations, and the 
pibrochs struck up the old Cavalier tune, “The King 
“ shall enjoy his owp again.” A^midst the exulting licence 
pf this tumultuous 'entry, many of the Highlanders fired 
their pieces into thk air; but one of them having been 
accidentally loaded With ball, it grazed the* forehead of 
Miss Nairn, an entli^usiastic Jacobite, who was waving 
her iraridkerchief froni a neighbouring balconyi,. She'was 
stunned for soifie monWnt's, but on coming to hefaelft' her 
first words were, not on concern at tlie pain, or ofi^resent- 
raent at the carelessness: “*’Thank God,” she exclaimed, 
as soon sts she could Weak, '“that the accident has 

happened to me, wTios^principles are known.® Had it 
“ betailen a Whigj^^they w^.uld^ have said it was done on 

“jju£poseI”t 

♦ Wesley's Journal,•Septembier 23. ^745. 

I Note to Waverley, revised ed. voU. ii. p. 202. Mire Naim sur¬ 
vived so long as to be an acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott in lus 
younger days. | 
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The battle of Preston made the Prince master of all 
Scotland, except some districts beyond Inverness, the 
Highland forts, and the castles of Hdinburgh«and Stirling. 
In almost every town was the Pretender proclaimed as 
“ King James the Eighth,” while the public money was 
levied for his service. On the city of Glasgow, at once 
the richest and the least friendly to his cause, an extra^ 
ordinary payment of 50001. was imposed. The late public 
authorities either fled to England, or skulked in privacy 
while the Jacobites, throwing off the niAsk, took no pains 
to dissemble their rapturous jay, aid loudly vaunted o 
their young Prince, who, according to their own phrase 
at the time, “ could eat a dry cr^st, and sleep on pease 
“ straw, take his dinner in four minutes, and win a'battlc 
“in five!”* 

Meanw'hile this idol of their affectipns yas exercising 
at Holyrood all the* attributes of soveufeignly, and making 
every exertion to confirm and heiglyen the popular feel¬ 
ing in his favour. He forbade alljpublic rejoicings for 
his victory, stating as his reasoiAthe loss ^which his 
father’s misguided subjects had su^ined. The Banking 
Companies having retirtl into^tn Castle, to the* great 
public inconvenience, he' invitedjrthem to return a 
proclamation, assuring them of ful protection; but none 
obeyed the summons. The clergy ..of Edinburgh were in 
like manner exhorted in another proclamation to resume 
their religious duties : wfth a timidity, however, for which 
they were afterwards epnsured by their own party, they 
persisted ip, absenting themselves. One only, MacVicar 
by name, the minister of the West Church, appeared as 
usual in J^is pulpit, and even continued to pray foibKing 
Geewge.* Charles was urged to punish t|jis boldness, but 
wisely refused to disturb him; and,Mr. MacVicar, perhaps 
in gratitude for the toleraticm, added to his prayer on the 
next occasion, “As for the y^iung man that is come 
“ among^ us to seek an earthy Grown, we beseech thee in 
“ mercy take him to thyseli, and give him a Crown qf 
j‘dory!” I 

Forbearance in such a cas< 

Edinburgh Castle it involved 


was easy, but in**that*™of 
heavy sacrifice.’ JIaving 


* Caledomaa Mercaiy, ap. Chajhib^'s Hiist. vol i. p, 204. 
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drawn a close blockade around the fortress, and being 
informed that the garrison had only a six weeks* stock 
of provision^, Charles might reasonably hope that this 
important stronghold must ere long faU into his hands. 
General Guest, however, wrote as governor to the magis¬ 
trates of Edinburgh, that unless the communication were 
^e^opened he would fire upon the city and lay it in ashes. 
The affrighted townsmen obtained a day's respite in 
order to lay th§ letter before Charles at Holyrood. The 
Prince’s answer «s7as likewise given in writing; he de¬ 
clared that he was ^rprised at the barbarity of an oflicer 
who could threaten ruin to the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
for not doing what it was out of their power td do ; that, 
if evtti compassiorTshould make him raise the blockade of 
the castle, the Governor might next with equal reason 
require hiSi to leave the city with his troops, and resign 
all the advantages of victory; and that, if any wanton 
mischief were attempted, he would make full reprisal 
upon the estates of the ofiicers in the Castle, “ and even 
“ upon al| who are^ known to be open abettors of the 
“ German Governmefiit,” * This answer being transmitted 
by thp citizens, they obtained from the General a suspen¬ 
sion of his threatened cannonade until the return of an 
express, which was sent to London for orders. Mean¬ 
while the Governor expected that liothing should be 
attempted against liis garrison. But this condition not 
being clearly understood by the common Highlanders, 
they, a few days a,fterWards, fired at^ some people whom 
• they saw carrying provisions up the hill. Upon this 
General Guest opeijied his own fire; the kreets were 
swep^with cartridge* shot, and several of the inhabitants 
as well as Higjhlandcrs were killed, A nev^ acid jnost 
earnest appeal was noW made to Charles’s mercy^.and he 
either found it necessaW, or^felt it desirable, to yield in 
his second^ answer. “ As we have threatened, we might 
“justly proceed to lage thie powers which God l^s put in 
“ our hands to chastise ^hose who are instrumental in 
“ the ruin of thist capitals" by reprisals upon the *estates 

tRid*%rtunes of those wMo are against us; hut we think 

I 

• Charles's answer (Sept. 301.1745) is printed in the Collection of 
his State Papers, p. 29. I 
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“ it no way derogatory to the glory of a Prince to susr 
*‘ pend punishment, or alter a resolution, when thereby 
“ the lives of innocent men can be saved. la consequence 
“ of this sentiment the blockade of the Castle is hereby 
“ taken off.”* From this time forward, therefore, sup¬ 
plies were freely allowed to pass into the fortress, its 
cannonade ceased, but all hopes of its reduction disiip^* 
peared. 

In another transaction of this time, however, the 
Prince’s generosity excited no small d.iscontent among 
his followers. It had been proposed to send one of the 
prisoners of Preston to London, ^n order to demand of 
that Court a cartel for the exchange of prisoners taken, 
or to be taken, in the war^ and to declare that if this 
were refused, and if the Prince’s friends, falljpf into the 
enemy’s hands, were put to death as rebels, the Prince 
would be compellad to treat his captives in the same 
manner. It was evident tliat a cartel would be of the 
utmost advantage to Charles’s cause, as his well-wishers 
would be far more ready to declare for him ^ they had 
only to feat the chances of war in the field; and it was 
argued that a few severe eximiples would induoe the 
English officers to remonstrate, and the English Goveyn- 
mcnt to comply: but to this scheme, however plausible, 
and however warftily urged, Charles stubbornly refused 
his assent. “It is below me,” he said, “ to make empty 

threats, and I will never put such as those into execu- 
“ tion; I cannot in^ cold blood tdke away lives which I 
“ have saved in the heat of action.” | 

According to Charles’s orders great clemency was 
shown to the prisoners of Preston. Witliin a feiK days 
the.officelPs were liberated oik parole, a^d permitted to 
live at large in the town, and scarcely more restraint was 
imposed upon the common men. But one officer break¬ 
ing his parole and escaping into the Castle, bpth bfficers 
and privates were sent into temporary custody at, or near, 
Perth, where, however, it was found both difficult and 
expensive to confine them. Sbme few' were persqgded to 

* Charles^ Ftodamation, Oct. 5.1745. 

t MS. Memoirs of Maxwell of Kirkconnell; from a copy in po»» 
session of Sir Walter Scott. 
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enlist in the Prince’s army, and the greater number were 
released on. taking an oatti not to serve against the House 
of Stuart forgone twelvemonth; an engagement which is 
alleged, though not perhaps on adequate authority, to have 
been broken by many. 

The first thought of Charles had been to summon a 
^Scottish Parliament .at Edinburgh, but the practical dif¬ 
ficulties of that scheme were so great that he relinquished 
it. He published a proclamation, however, on the 9th of 
October, denounding “ the pretended Parliament of the 

Elector of Hanover,” suftimoned at Westminster for the 
17th, warning the English not to attend, and declaring it 
high treason for tlm So^jtch. Another longer and more 
important proclamation, issued by Charles on the 10th, 
was desigh^ as a pledge of his future conduct, and an 
incentive to pqpular support. He had observed that the 
measure most obnoxious on the north'of the Tweed was 
the act of Union; it was still clamoured against as a fatal 
blow to the national independence; and no saying was 
more comifon among the Jacobites, than that they were 
bound to restore, not merely the King, but thd kingdom, 
of Scotland.* In his .proclamation, therefore, Charles 
takes care to announce that his father would never ratify 
this “ pretended Union but, “ with respect to every 
“ law or act of Parliament since the Revolution, so far as 
“ in a free and legal Parliament they shall be appiioved, 
“ he will confirm them.” He alSo touches upon the deli¬ 
cate subjects of the public funjls and the Protestant 
* religion, and repels the various imputations that had 
been urged against bis cause. We must further declare 
** the •sentiments of our Royal Father with re^rd to* the 
“ national debt.| That it has been contracteu ulidea an 
“ unlawful government nobody can disown, no mofe than 
** that it is now a most heavy load upon the nation ; yet 
“ in regard that it is for the greatest part due to those 
“ very subjects whom he promises to protect, tcherish, 
“ and iefend, he is resolved to take the advice .of his 

“ ParJigment .concbrning *t. Our present at-^ 

“ tempt is not undertaken *to impose upon any a religion 

which tWy dislilAj, but to secure them all the enjoyment 

* tSee for examnle the Lockhart Papers, vol ii. p. 301. 
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** of thoJe which are respectively at present established 
“ among them, either in Englahd, Scotland, or Ireland. 

“., And this security for your religion, proper- 

*' ties, and laws, we ratify and confirm in our own name, 
“ before AlmiglUy God, upon the faith of a Christian, 
“ and the honour of a Prince. 

“ Let me now expostulate this weighty matter with 

‘ you, ray father’s subjects.Do not the pulpits 

“ and congregations of the clergy, as well* as your weekly 
“ papera, ring with the dreadful tlrfeats of Popery, 
“ Slavery, Tyranny, and Arbitrary Power, which are 
“ now req^iy to be imposed upon -you by the formidable 
“ powers of France and Spain ? Js ngt my Royal father 
“ represented as a bloodthirsty tyrant, breathing out no- 
“ thing but destruction to all those who will ^ot imme- 
“ diately embrace an odious religion ? Or^ave I myself 
“ been better used ? But listen only to the naked truth. 
“ I with my own money hired a vessel, ill-provided with 
“ money, arms, or friends; 1 arrived in Scotland attended 
“ by seven persons; I publish the King father’s 
“ declaration, and proclaim his title with pardon in one 
“ hand, and in the other liberty of conscience, and the 
“ most solemn promises to grant whatever a free Parlia- 
“ ment shall propose for the happiness of the people. I 
have, I confess, tlie greatest reason to adore the good'- 
“ nessrfof Almighty God, who has in so remarkable a 
** manner protected me ahd my small army through the 
“ many dangers to whic;h we were at first exposed, and 
“ who has l(id me in the way to victory, and to the capital 
** of this ancient kingdom, amidst the acclamations of the 

“ King m^ father’s subjects.As to the outcries 

“ foameily raised against the*Royal Fa|nily, whatever 
“ miscarriages might have given occasion for them have 
“ been more than atoned for since, and the nation has 
“ now an opportunity of being secured against the like 
“ for th^ future. That our family* has suffered exile 
“ duriiTg these fifty-seven years every body knows. Has, 
^0 the nation during that period of tiflbe tli^. more 
“ happy and flourishing for it T Have you fouled reason 
“ to love gpd cherish your governors a? the fathers* of the 
“ people of Great Britain and Ireland ? Has a family, 
upon whom a faction unlawfully bestowed the diadem 
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“ of a rightfjil prince, retained a due seuvse of so great a 
“ trust and favour ? Hive you found more humanity 
“ and condescension in those who were not born to a 
“ Crown, than in my Royal forefathers ? Have they, or 
“ do they, consider only the interest of these nations ? 
“ Have you reaped any other benefit from them than an 

immense load of debts ? If I am answered in the 
“ affirmative, why has their government been so often 
“ railed at, in all your public assemblies ? Why has the 
” nation been so wng crying out for redress ? 

“ The fears of the nation from the powers of France 
“ and Spain appear still more vain and groundless. My 
“ expedition was^ undertaken unsupported by either. 
“ But indeed when I see a foreign force brought by my 
“ enemies^^ainst me, and when 1 hear of Dutch, Danes, 
“ Hessians, agd Swiss, the Elector of Hanover’s allies 
“ being called over to protect his government against the 
“ King’s subjects, is it not high time for the King my 
“ father to accept also of assistance ? Who has the better 
“ chance tp be independent of foreign powers — he who, 
“ with the aid of his own subjects, can wrest the govern- 
“ meiit out of the hands pf an intruder, or he who cannot, 
“jwithout assistance from abroad, support his govern- 
“ ment, though established by all the civil power, and 
“ secured by a strong military iorce,"^ against the undis- 
“ ciplined part of those he has ruled over for so*,many 
“ years ? Let him, if he pleases, try the experiment. 

let him send off his foreign hii;eling8, and put all upon 

the issue of a battle, and I will trust only^to the King 
“ my father’s subjects!” *, 

This spirited proclamation was not, we ma^ presume, 
without effect, in drawing more recruits to Charles’s 
standard — the great object to which all his ngieasures 
were directed. Many volunteers joined him from the 
Lowlands,' and new tribes of Highlanders poured down 

* Murray of Broughton, in his secret examination (August IB. 
1746), says, that^ this'proclamshion was drawn up by Sir’Thomas 
Sheridait’and Sir .Tames Stewakl. No doubt it pay have been cor¬ 
rected as to the langjiage, and must have been as to the spelling; 
but the Style appears to me very much to resemble that of Charles's 
letters, allowing for the difference between a studied and a hasty com¬ 
position. 
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from their mountains. Lord Ogilvie, eldest son of the 
Earl of Airly, brought 600 men, mostly of his own name, 
from Forfar. Another regiment of 400 from the hills of 
Aberdeenshire came under Gordon of Gleflbucket. In 
the same country Lord Lewis Gordon, brother of the 
Duke, declared for Charles, and undertook to raise the 
vassals of his house. Macpherson of Cluny, having gone 
from Perth to levy his followers, returned with about 300. 
Lord Balmerino, a bold, bluff, hard-drinking veteran, of 
the old Scottish stamp, took up arras agatn, as he had in 
1715. Another still more important accession w^as gained 
in Lord Pitsligo, a man also in Advanced years, of gentle 
temper, ai^d peculiar wariness and'prudence. “ I always 
“observed him,” says Dr. King, ready to defend,any 
“ other person who was ill-spoken of in his company. If 
“ the person accused were of his acquaintancof^y Lord 
“ Pitsligo would always find something g^od to say of 
“ him as a counterpbise. If he were a stranger and quite 
“ unknown to him, my Lord would urge in his defence 
“ the general corruption of mannerfe, and the frailties and 
“infirmities of human nature!”* From this v^autious 
temper, which he was known to possess, the gentlemen of 
his neighbourhood in Banffshire Reined him a safe le&der, 
and were the more easily persuaded to join him when be 
espoused tlie StuarJ; cause: they formed with tlieir re¬ 
tainers about 150 cavalry under bis command; besides 
which,»die also brought a small body of foot. 

' With Sir Alexander Macdonald and MacLeod the 
Stuart cause found less favour. Only three days after the 
battle Charles had despatched to them a messenger, ex¬ 
horting them, but in vain, to join his standard.f Lovat 
likewise, tljpugh strongly urged in Charles’s letters,•con¬ 
tinued to' waver between his hdpes and fears. For some 
time hedbrooded over a scheme of collecting a new High¬ 
land army at thfr Corry Afrack, which should affect 
neutrality, and side at last with the victorious. But 
finding th^ impracticable, and afraictbf losing all credit 
with thft Pretender’s party, he filially adopted the dastardly 
iq^ddle course, of exposing his son’s life to protwt his. 

* Anecdotes of his own Time, p. 145. , 

t See his Instructions in Home’s Appendix, p. .324. 
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own. He privately directed that son, the Master of 
Lovat, to march towards the Prince at the head of seven 
or eight hundred of his clan, pi'otesting all the while to 
his neighbour, the liord President, that the march was 
made to his infinite sorrow and against his repeated 
orders. But his previous hesitation had lasted so long, 
that the Frasers did not arrive at Perth until after the 
Prince had entered England. And it may be alleged, 
with great show of truth, that the defection or delay of 
these three chiefs, MacLeod, Macdonald, and Lovat — 
who could, had Vhey heartily engaged, have brought a 
further force of 4000 mAi — turned the nearly balanced 
scale against the success of the English expedition, and the 
triumph of the Japobit^ cause. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, Charles’s army, 
within si’Av^weeks after his victory, mustered nearly 6000 
men. These,were encamped at Duddingstone, and sup¬ 
plied with tents, partly from the requisition upon Edin¬ 
burgh, and partly from the spoils of Cope. The hardy 
mountaineers, however, were not easily prevailed upon to 
sleep otlwwise than in the open air, and only yielded at 
length, as they said, out of respect to the Prince’s orders, 
diaries came daily to vii^it or review them, and sometimes 
pfissed the night in the camp, lying down without taking 
off his clothes. He formed the cavalry, besides Lord 
Pitsligo’s, into two troops as guards j’the first to be com¬ 
manded by Lord Elcho, the second by the Earl of !Filmar- 
nock. Great pains were takeft in like manner to equip 
and discipline the infantry; theiij rations being punctually 
supplied, and their pay fixed at sixpence q, day for the 
common men, and a shilling for those of the front ranks 
in the Highland regiments. But with ever^ care the 
camp still presented an irregular and uncouth appeaimnce. 
A spy, who was sent from England about the middle of 
October, reports as follows^: ** They consist of an odd 
** medley of grey beards and no beards, — old men fit to 
“ drop into the grave, and young boys whose swords are 
“ near equal to their weight, and I really belieye more 
" thaq,*their length. Four or five thousand may be veiiv 
‘%good 46f®J'mmed men;*'but the rest are mean, dirty, 
villanous-lookiny: rascals, who seem more anxious about 
“ plundm* than their Prince, and would be better pleased 
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“with four shillings than a Crown”* — Yet we may 
observe that, in spite of such forbidding looks, their acts 
of outrage or depredation to the country-people were at 
this time extremely few. It ^as ndl uncommon, indeed, 
for them to stop some respectable portly citizen as he 
passed along, levelling their muskets at him with savage 
and threatening gestures; but, on being asked by the 
trembling townsman what they wanted, they usually - 
answered “ a baubee,” that is, a halfpenny! Several more 
serious robberies that laid been at first knputed to them 
were soon clearly traced to some profifssed thieves—a 
class aboundipg the more, since^the insurgents had every 
where opened the public jails, and who now assumed the 
Highland*dress and the white cogkadp as a convenient 
disguise for their misdeeds. .Against these mock liigh- 
landers Charles issued a proclamation f, and sij^^eeded in 
recovering and restoring a part of the stoley property. 

Money was scarcely less needful than men tiie young 
Pretender, and this he obtained in three nudes — free 
gifts, forced contributions, and foreign supplies. Several 
gentlemen, too aged or too timid to take up armj% displayed 
tlieir zeal for him in purse instead of person ; thus, for 
example, the old Earl of Wemy^ sent 500/. The public 
revenues and the King’s-land rents were levied throu^- 
out the greater part of Scotland, as by a regular and esta¬ 
blished governmeift, and all arrears of them called in4 
Forced loans, also, were imposed upon some' places, as 
Glasgow; and the factors of the estates forfeited in 1715 
were commanded to, render their accounts, and pay their 
balances§; all under the threat of military execution, with 
fire and sword. The goods in the custom-houses at 

• 

* MS. Report <iuoted in Chambers^ Hist. vol. i^p. 214. This spy 
obtained^n audience of the Prince as a pretended partisan, and was 
asked many questions as to the mm^ber of troops and the slate of 
public feeling in England. 

f Collection of Declarations, p. 33. It js amusing to find tlie 
Jacobite ilftwepaper allege the jails flung open by themselves as a 
proof of public virtue. “ Among th^ observables of this time, one is 
^that there is not in the city jail one single pKsoner for crjpie, debt, 
^ or otherwise, The*like, perhaps, ne-V%r could have been said before V 
—Caledonian Mercury, October 2. 1746. » 

t Proclamation, October 15. 1745. 

I Cireular letter to the Factors, September 30. 1745. 
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Leith and other ports having been seized, Charles forth¬ 
with converted them into money, by selling them back to 
the smugglers, froim whorn they had been taken. Less 
invidiously "^as hisWreasid^y replenished from a French 
ship, which anchored at Montrose, with 5000/. on board. 
Three other ships coming to the same coast brought 
1000/. more; they also conveyed about five thousand 
statnd of arras, a train of six field-pieces, and several 
French and Irish oificers. With these came over, like¬ 
wise, M. de Bdyer, called the Marquis d’Eguilles, and 
brother of the wfill-known Marquis d’Argens, who was 
entrusted with a letter or congratulation to Charles from 
Louis the Fifteenth. This was the principal business of 
his ipission; but the Pmnce, with excellent policy, insisted 
on calling him Monseigneur de Boyer,”* and receiving 
him withStudied ceremony, as the accredited ambassador 
from the King of France to the Prince Regent of Scot¬ 
land. This belief, together with the {Jromise of a French 
landing in Cliarles’s favour, tended in no small degree' to 
raise or to sustain the spirits of his partisans. 

To carry on these and his other measures with an air of 
royalty, Charles had named a council, consisting of the 
two Lieutenant-Generals the Duke of Perth and Lord 
G«orge Murray; the Quartermaster-General, O’Sullivan ; 
tlie Colonel of the Horse Guards, Lord Elcho; Secretary 
Murray, Lords Ogilvie, Nairn, Pitsligo, and Lewis Gordon, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, and all the Highland chiefs.^' This 
council he appointed to meet ‘him at ten o’clock every 
morning, in his drawing-room. ,It was then his custom, 
first to declare his own opinion, and afterwards to ask that 
of every other member in their turn. The deliberations 
were»*often protracted and discordant, and embittered by 
l ivalry between the Scotch and Irish officers. Accowiing 
to Lord Elcho, there was one third of the counoU whose 
“ principles were, that Kin^A and Princes can never think 
wrong, 00 in consequence they always confirmed what- 
“ ever the Prince 'said;” and he moreover alleges, that 
“ His Royal Highness coujd not bear to hear any body 
“ diffiep'jn sentiment from him, and took a dislike to evei^ 

t 

^ * Caledonian Memuty, October 16.1745.' *, 
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“body that did.’** We should not forget tharLord 
Elcho wrote thus ill exile, after a violent quarrel and total 
estrangement between him and the^|ince; yet, on the 
whole, from his and other testimony,j|H|'inay clearly con¬ 
clude, that Charles was too fiery in his^^per and too fixed 
in his opinions. 

Before the council, Charles always held a levee; when 
the council rose, he dined in public with his principal 
officers, and then rode out with his Life Guards, usually 
to his camp at Duddingstone. On returning in the even¬ 
ing, he held a drawing-room for the ladidfe of his parly ; 
and not unfrequently closed the* day by giving them a 
ball in the old picture-gallery of Hcdyrood. His afiability 
and constant wish to please w^ere neither relaxed by his 
good fortune nor yet clouded .by his cares: at table* he 
often combined a compliment to his followers w^ a sar¬ 
casm on his rival, by saying, that, after his restoration, 
Scotland should be his Hanover, and Holyrood House his 
HeiTenhausen.f At his camp he talked familiarly even 
to the meanest Highlanders.J At his balls he was careful 
•to call alternately for Highland and Lowland tunes, so as 
to avoid shoeing an invidious preference to either,—to 
such minute particulars did his ai^iety to please descend ! 
The fair sex in general, throu^iout Scotland, becam^ 
devoted to his cause; — those who conversed with him, 
won by his gaiety* and gallantry; those in a remoter 
spliere„^azzled by his romantic enterprise and -situation, 
and moved by the generous compassion of a woman’s 
heart. The heir of ijobert the Brftce come to claim his 
birtliright, and animated*, as they fondly believed, by a 
kindred spirit I — the master of a kingdom, yet reigning 
beneath the cannon of a hostile fortress I— an exile^two 
months beffire! —a conqueror to-day! —perhaps a mon¬ 
arch, orjj^erhaps again an outcast and fugitive to-morrow! 

Charles, having now collected as large an army as his 
present means allowed, was eager to employ ,i4 in an 
expediting to England. His Scottisbicounsellors, on the 
cdhtrar;^ argued, that he ought to content himself with 

* • 

^ Lord Elcho’s, MS. Manoirs a Jarge extract, inserted in tliQ 
Tales of a Grandfather, vol. iii. p. 64^-58. 
f Chainbciip’s Hist, vol. i, p. 211. 

:j:^ l^^port 0 /the spy sent fi'om England, October, 1745. 

VOL. iir. 8 
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the possession of their ancient kingdom; to think only 
of defending it against the English armies when they 
marched against but to run no hazard in attempts 
at further (5onqu€i^P^: a strange and thoughtless advice, 
evidently founded on traditional feelings, rather than on 
sober reason I With better judgment the young Prince 
perceived, that in his circumstances to await attack was 
V) ensure defeat, and that his only hope of retaining 
Scotland lay in conquering England. It might indeed, 
with more ground, be objected to his enterprise, that his 
present force Vms wholly insufficient for it, and would 
expose both his cause rfnd his person to imminent peril. 
Yet still, considering* that the English could hardly be 
incjited to an in^surroction, nor the French to a descent, 
without Charles’s personal appearance, and that further 
delay w\ifald probably strengthen the established govern¬ 
ment in a fa,r greater proportion than himself, the course 
of present danger was undoubtedly the best for final safety 
and success. At three several councils did Charles 
accordingly propose to march into England and fight 
MarshaltW ade, whose army, consisting partly of the Dutch, 
auxiliaries and partly of English regiments, was gathered 
at Newcastle; but as often was his proposal overruled. 
At length he declared, in a very peremptory manner, “ I 
“ see, Gentlemen, you are determined to stay in Scotland 
“ and defend your country, but I am' not less resolved ta 
“ try my fate in England, though I should go alone.” 

Thus pressed in honour, the chiefs reluctantly yielded ; 
limiting their consent, however, tq a march a little way 
across the Border. It was then urged by Lord George 
Murray, that since they needs must enter England, it 
should be on* the Cumberland rather than on the, Nor¬ 
thumberland ^jde: for, ifMarshal Wade advarteed tp^ards 
Carlisle to give them battle, he must harass hjs troops 
by a fatiguing march througli a difficult country, and the 
Highlsffiders would fight to advantage among hills not 

♦ See these views vehemently maintained by Chevalier Johnstone; 
Memoirs, p. 46. 8vo ed.; a wOrk that may be consulted fdr opinions, 
thougft^not trusted for facts,. He adds, “By fomenting the natuLil 
** hatred .which the^ Scots have at all times manifested against the 
** English, the war would have become national; and this would have 
** been a most fortunate circumstance for tiie Prince.” 
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unlike their own. If, on the contrary, the Marshal re¬ 
mained inactive, the Prince would be at liberty to move 
where he pleav^ed, and more time w^ld be afforded for 
the French to land, or the English tcmse. This scheme, 
which seems a great improvement on Charles’s first idea, 
vras finally resolved upon ; the secret, however, was well 
kept, it being generally given out and believed that they 
w^ere to march straight against Wade. To mislead tile 
English as long as possible, the Chevalier adopted another 
suggestion of Lord George, that the arm;jfhhould proceed 
in two columns, both to join on a dajf appointed near 
Carlisle; the first, with the ba^age and incumbrances, 
to go by Jhe direct road of Moffat, but the second and 
lighter one, under the Ih’ince in pefson,»to pass by Kelso, 
as if with the design of pushing on into Northumberland. 

At this period, however, the English Government was 
no longer, as after Preston, unprepared oii defenceless: 
their regiments had* arrived from Flanders, their auxili¬ 
aries from Holland. Besides Wade’s army at Newcastle, 
which amounted already to near ten thousand men, 
another under the Duke of Cumberland was forming in 
the midland counties. The militia had been raised in 
many districts, and the Duke Bedford, with thirteen 
other noblemen, had undertaken to raise each a new 
regiment of his own. The House of Commons, moreover, 
^had voted not merely loyal addresses but liberal supplies; 
and consented to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. On 
their part, all the ruling Statesmen had begun to open 
their eyes to the magnitude of the impending danger; 
and the Chancellor, starting as from a lethargy, remarked, 
that he had thought lightly of the Highlands, but now 
saw they made a third of the island in the map.* Every 
exertion w?s used to rouse and stimulate t^e people, not 
only by^a just representation that their religion and 
liberties were in peril, but afeo by lower, and probably 
more effectual arts. Thus, for example, the butchers 
were remipfi^fi tkat the Papists eat •ifo meat in Lentf; 

* Earl of Marchmont’s Diaiy, October 7, 174if. «•> 

^ The placard was as follows:— **' Ttf aix, jolly BtrrcHBRB : My 
“ bold hearts, the Papists eat no meat on Wadnesdays, "Fridays 

Saturdays, aor daring Lent, Your friend, John Sxkel.*—H. 
Walpole to ^ H. Mann, October 4. 1745. 

B 8 
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and the Highlanders were held forth as brutal savages, 
from whom the worst excesses might be feared. I have 
now lying before me a pamphlet, “ by a British Lady.” 

“ ^t every moth©?,” says the fair authoress, ‘‘ consider, 

“ if this inundation is not stopped, her prattling boys, the 
pledges of her love and the darlings of her heart, may 
“ be torn from her sight, and slavery, the French galleys, 
',‘and the Spanish Inquisition be their portion. What 
‘ may be the fate of her girls, whom she watches over 
with so much tender care, 1 have already hinted, and 
think the subject too horrible, to resume—indeed too 
“ horrible even but to tnention: what then must be the 
“reality?”* 

It may be doqbtedj however, whether, witk all these 
exertions and exaggerations, much effect was produced 
upon tlhs^reat body of the people. The county of York 
seems to have been the only one where the gentry and 
yeomen, headed by their Archbishop*,' made a public and 
zealous appearance. The fourteen promised regiments 
all vanished in air or dwindled to jobs:—“These most 
“ disintei;ested Colonels,” writes Horace Walpole, “ will • 
“ name none but their own relations and dependents for 
“ the officers who are t<vhave rank.”f Great lukewarm- 
ijess, to say the least of it, appeared in the ranks of 
opposition. Lord Bolingbroke told Marchmont, that he 
thought this was the time when people should endeavour^ 
to^ keep themselves cool ; and that unless there was a 
third party for the Consdtutibn, there was none worth 
fighting for! J And‘at a still jater period he says, “I 
“ wait with much resignation to know to wbat lion’s paw 
“we are to fall.”§ In like manner, the great Scottish 
peer^ of King George’s side, from whom much had- been 
expected, projnised little and did nothing. ^Thu®, the 
Duke of Montrose thought it a right opporfcinity to 
complain that Argyle had ^always been preferred before 

A 

* Epistle from a BHiish Lady to her Countiywomen,*1746, p. 11. 
At p. 13. she bids them emulate “ tho courage of the woinieni in the 
** rei^ of Bomulus! ** ** 

t T(t*dir H. Mann, Novemksr 4. 1745. ' 

t Lord Marchmont’s Diary, Septemter 24. 1745, 

§ L«d Bolingbroke to Marehmont, December, 1745^ Marchmont 
Papers, vol. tl p. 348. 
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him: — “My grandfather,” added he, “lost his estate at 
“the head of a iiarty—and I will not lose mine at the 
“tail of one!”* But, on the other hand, the faction of 
the Jacobites in England seemed still more inactive and 
benumbed, taking no apparent measures to rise in arms, 
and to counteract the immense superiority of regular 
troops which their Prince must have to overcome. • 
Cliarles, having now matured and fixed his plans, set 
out from Holyrood on the last day of October, and at six 
in the evening. That night he slept alfIPinkie-house, as 
after Preston; next day his ®rmy, dividing into two 
columns, began its marcL The whole force fell short of 
six thousand men, of whom aboKt fiye hundred ^ere 
cavalry; they were well clothed and equipped, and had 
horses to carry their baggage, and four days’ prO'visions. f 
But a march into England was nearly as ^distasteful to 
the common Highlanders as to their chiefs, and they 
began to desert in great numbers on the way. One 
morning Charles said to have passed an hour and a 
half before he could prevail upon any of the jnen to go 
forward|: the weather, too, was so unfavourable, that it 
would have prevented any troqps less hardy than* the 
Highlanders from marching. 

Charles’s column halted for two days at Kelso, and 
* sent forward orders to Wooler to prepare their quarters; 
thus ajparming Wade for himself, and divertiftg his at¬ 
tention from Carlisle, thfi real object of attack. By a 
sudden mai’ch to the westward and Sown Liddisdale, they 
entered Cun^berland on the evening of the 8th of No¬ 
vember. As the clans crossed the Border they drew 
their*swords, and raised a shout in pledge of their f¥ture 
re8oli*tioh?but Lochiel, in unsheathing hij| weapon, hap¬ 
pened t(^cut his hand, and the Highlanders,—the same 
men whom a drawn sword ih battle never terrified,— 
turned pale at the evil oraen.§ Next day both columns 
of the arny joining, proceeded together to the investment 
of Carlisle. ^ 

^Carlisle, the ancient bulwark of En^nd on tbtf fron- 

* liOrd Marchmont's Diary, October 7. 1745. 
t Chambers’s Hist. vd. i. p. 249. % Ibid. p. 255. 

§ liockbaxt Papers, vol. ii. p. 465. 
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tier, was overtopped by an old and massy castle, and 
begirt by a mouldering wall. In the castle there was 
only one copipany of invalids as garrison, commanded by 
Colonel Durand; but the city was held by a considerable 
body of Cumberland militia ; and, however unfit to stand 
a regular siege, might, perhaps, resist an enemy who had 
no other cannon than a few four-pounders to bring 
against it. Accordingly, both Colonel Durand and the 
Mayor took measures for defence, and returned no answer 
to Prince Charles’s summons ; the Mayor merely issued 
a proclamation to the inhabitants, informing them of the 
important fact as to his own name and birthplace, that 
he was not Paterson* from Scotland, but P&ttieson, a 
true-born Englishman* determined to hold out the town 
to the laft.* 

The Prince had already given orders to break ground, 
when he received intelligence that Marshal Wade whs 
marching from Newcastle to relieve the city. Upon this, 
relinquishing his operations, he judged it best to advance 
with the greater part of his forces to Brampton, so as to 
engage the enemy with the advantage of hilly ground. 
But at Brampton he ascertained that the news respecting 
WaJe was false; and he then sent back the Duke of 
Pferth with several regiments to resume the siege. 

On the 13tli, Perth began to raise a battery on the 
east side of the town, his Grace himself and Tullibar- 
dine working in the trencher without their cdhts, in 
order to encourage the men. At the sight of thes*e 
works, the valiant Mayor, Engiishfnan though he was, 
felt his courage ooze away; he hung out u, white 
and requested a capitulation for the town. An expre.'^s 
was bent, referring the (question to the Prina*?,. who re¬ 
fused to grant tany terms unless the castle were included ; 
and the result was that both town and castle surrf-'ndered. 
The conditions imported, that the garrison and militia 
might retlire where they pleased, delivering up their arms 
and horses, and engaging not to serve against Charles for 
the space of one, twelvemonth. The whole siege cost 
the Highland army onlji one man killed, and another 
wound^; yet it gdded no small lustre to their arms, and 
teiTorto their name. On the 17th, the ChevaKer himself 


* Tales of a Grandfather, voL ill p. 79 
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TTiade a triumphal entry into the place. P’ew, if any, of 
the inhabitants showed any affection to his cause; but 
they all acknowledged with gratitude the generous treat¬ 
ment of the Duke of Perth. * 

As for Marshal Wade, the march to Kelso had suc¬ 
ceeded in completely blinding him ; he did not move 
from Newcastle until the day after Carlisle had yielded ; 
but hearing of that event at Hexham, and finding the 
mountain roads very difficult from a fall of snow, he 
tlicught it [)roper to return whence he c§me, leaving the 
insurgents at full liberty to push^ forward if they pleased. 

I'he advantage which Charles derived from the re¬ 
duction of Carlisle was balanced by a feud which it 
produced among his generals. Eiord# George Muiiray, 
envious of the reputation which Perth had won, niid of 
the favour he enjoyed, wrote to the Prince, in no very 
eonciliatory terms, resigning his own coraiaiasion.* At 
the same time he*secretly set on foot a petition from 
several other officers, praying the Prince that he would 
be pleased to dismiss all Roman Catholics from his 
councils (tlys was aimed against the Duke of ^*erth and 
Sir Thomas Sheridan), and to reinstate Lord George 
Murray in his command. Chaiies was disposed to*sup- 
port his own friends, and his own faith : hut Pertk, 
seeing the evil of ^scord, generously insisted on waiving 
his pretensions to command; and the insurgents thus 
continued to enjoy the benefit of Murray’s far superior 
military skill, * , 

The news, moreover,‘received from Scotland was not 
favourable. ‘On leaving that country, Charles had ap¬ 
pointed Lord Strathallan commander-in-chief, and di¬ 
rected him collect as many reinforcements as he *^ould 
at Pdt*th. Strathallan had so fhr succeeded, that by the 
arrival Df the JVIaster of Lovat, of the Earl of Cromarty 
of Mac Gregor of Glengyle,* and of detachments from 
various other clans, he could muster bctweeiT two and 
three thousand men. Lord Lewi%* Gordon, too, had 
raised three battalions in Aberdeenshire. But, on the > 
•<ther hand, the friends of Government, under thspiEarl of 
lioudon and the Lord Presidont, were gathering in con- 

* See this letter in the Jacobite Memoirs, p. 50. It draws an in¬ 
vidious distinction between Charles und his fatlier. 
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aiderable force at Inverness: to the tbb.towns of 

Glasgow, Paisley, and Dumfries had resnmcd their alle¬ 
giance, and levied their militia for the House of; Hanover; 
and even at‘Perth and Dundee the populace had insisted' 
on celebrating King George’s birthday, and a few shots 
or blows had been exchanged between them and their 
Jacobite garrisons. The city of Edinburgh j^ad been re¬ 
entered by the Crown officers, in solemn procession, on 
the departure of the Highland army; and two regiments 
of cavalry had J)een sent forward by Marshal Wade to 
their support. On the^whole, the tidings proved how 
frail and brief was the tenure of the young Pretender’s 
sway. 

Tinder these circuihstances, Charles sent the Chief of 
Mac Lauchlan back to Scotland, with orders to Lord 
Strathall^ to march, and join him in England with his 
whole force, and with the utmost speed: but Strathallan, 
seizing some of those pretexts that are never wanting for 
inaction, delayed his movements until a period when they 
became far less useful and important to his cause. 

The coarse for Charles himself to take wq^s the next 
question to decide. A council being called, some pro¬ 
posed to remain at Carlisle, and watch events in England; 
some others expressed a strong inclination to return at once 
to their native country; but, when it cqme to Lord George 
Murray’s turn to speak, he said, 4hat though he could not 
advise his*'Royal Highness to march far into EiJgland, 
without more encouragement from that country than had 
yet appeared, yet he was persuaded that, if His Royal 
Highness resolved to make a trial, his army^ though but 
small, would follow him. Charles immediately said he 
would venture it, and was sure his friends in ^^ancashire 
would join wlif^n he came* amongst them.* TheMj^rquis 
d’Eguilles no less confidently declared his immediate ex¬ 
pectation of a French landing j and, on these assurances, 
the whole Council acquiesced. 

The army begah'^ its adventurous expediti<hi on the 
20th of November, separating, for the convenience of 
quarteie^, in two divisions, which kept generally abow*- 

* f ^ 

* Ml?. Home’s account ijp. 143.) is remarkably confirmed, even to 
the very words, by Lord George’s own narrative.—Jacobite Memoir^ 
p. 49. 
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half a day^s |t^ar<fh from each other. The first was 
commanded h^ Lord George Murray, and the second 
by the Prince in person. They left a garrison of two 
hundred ihen at Carlisle; thus reducing (as was seen 
at a review) their force to nearly four thousand five 
hundred, and showing that above a thousand had deserted 
and gone hbme since they set out from Edinburgh. The , 
whole army reunited at Penrith, and halted there one % 
day, in the expectation that Wade was advancing to attack 
them; but on learning the retreat of tha* doughty veteran 
from Hexham, they pursued thtir progress. Their route 
lay by Shap, Kendal, and Lancaster, to Preston, where 
the army* again met, and rested oi^ the 27th. There pre¬ 
vailed a superstition among the Highl5,ndcrs, founded on 
the defeat of the Duke of Hamilton in the Civil Wars, 
and on the surrender of Brigadier Mac Intosli in 1715, 
tliat Preston was a fatal barrier, beyond fldiieh no Scot¬ 
tish army could ever advance. From regard to these 
feelings, Lord George, on the same evening they arrived, 
marched forward with their vanguard across the Ribble- 
bridge; tlms breaking, as they believed, the "formidable 
spell that bound them. , 

During these and the following laborious marches, 
Charles insisted that the aged and infirm Lord Pitsfigo 
should occupy hte carriage. Resolving to share the 
fatigijes of his meanest followers, he would not even 
.mount a horse, but walked on foot, at the head of one or 
other of the clans, ^clad in the Highland garb, and with 
his target slung across*his shoulder. He did not carry 
with him even a change of shoes; and it is recorded of 
him in Lancashire that, having worn a hole in one of 
tho^ before, he was obliged^t the next village fo have 
a thin olate of iron fastened over the sftle; and he ob- 
servecL with a smile, to the^blficksmith as he paid him, 

“ You are the first, I believe, that ever shod son of a 
*’king!” He seldom stopped for,dinner; but, making 
one hearty meal at night, would throw himself on his 
couch without undressing, and rise again at four the next 
•"morning. Nothing but an i»on constitution and a lofty 
spirit would have borne him day after day through all 
these toils of a soldier, added to all the cares of a com¬ 
mander. He enforced the strictest discipline among his 
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soldiers; and bis household hoolc, ■which is still preserved, 
shows the punctual payment of all his personal expenses.'* 
Yet, in spite of his forbearance, tlie uncoutli moun¬ 
taineers were in many places viewed with terror and 
aversion; it is even said, though on no good authority, 
that some old ladies imagined that they would devour 
young children. Here is the story as Chevalier Johnstone 
tells it: “ One evening, as Cameron of Lochiel entered 
“ the lodgings .assigned to him, his landlady, an old 
“ woman, threw*“Jtierself at his feet, and with uplifted 
“ hands and tears in her eyes, supplicated him to take 
** her life, but to spare her two little children. He asked 
“ her if she was in hpr senses, and told her tb explain 
“ hefself; when she answered, that every body said the 
“ Highlanders ate children, and made them their common 
“ food- Mr. Cameron having assured her that they 
“ would not ifijure either her, or her little children, or 
“ any person whatever, she looked at him for some 
moments with an air of surprise, and then opened a 
“ press, calling out witli a loud voice, ‘ Come out, children, 
“ ‘ the genlloman will not eat you !’ The children imme- 
“ diately left the press where she had concealed them, 
“ and threw themselves at his feet.”! In other places, 
again, the impression was more favourable. At Preston, 
Charles was received with three hearty cheers, the first 
he had he.'rrd in England; and a few men consep^ed to 
join him as recruits, • 

From Preston the army marched to Wigan, and from 
Wigan to Manchester. On this roaS tlirongs of people 
appeared, eager to sec the Prince pass by, and expressing 
their good wishes for his success; but when arms N^ere 
otfered them, and they wtyre asked to enlist, tlifey al^ de¬ 
clined, saying tn excuse that they did not understand 
fighting! The signs of popular favour increased and 
became mpre substantial when the Prince arrived at 
Manchester : there tl\e ringing of bells, and the |icclama- 
tions of multitudes, marked his entry: an illumination 
shone forth in the •evening; white cockades were*cheer- 
fully assumed; and .a great number of persons came 

kiss his hand, and to offer their services. Such favourable 

• • 

* It is printed at length in the Jacobite Memoirs, pp. 145—187. 
t Chevalier Johnstone’s Memoirs, p. 101. 8vo. ed. 
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demonstrations, though they undoubtedly occurred, are 
suppressed or glossed over in the Secret Letters of in¬ 
telligence, whi<;h were written from Manchester to the 
Duke of Cumberland, and by him transmitted to the 
Secretary of State. Yet as a curious and authentic 
portrait of the Highland march, these letters appear to 
me deserving of insertion. The first is dated the 28th,of 
November. “Just now are come in two of the Pretender’s 
“ men, a serjeant, a drummer, and a woman with them. 
“I have seen them. The serjeant is a*Scotchman, the 
“ drummer is a Halifax man, and they are now going to 
“ beat up. These two men and tlje woman, without any 
“ others, dhme into the town amidst thousands of spectators. 
“ I doiiljt not but we shall have more to-night. 'Ibey 
“ say we are to have the Pr.etender to-morrow. They 
“ are dressed in plaids and bonnets. The serjeant has a 
“ target!” The letter of next day (Novefhber 29) is as 
follows: — “ The two Highlanders who came in yesterday 
“ and beat up for volunteers for him they called His 
“ Royal Highness Charles, Prince of Wales, ofiTered five 
“guineas ^vance; many took on;*each received one 
“ shilling, to have the rest when the Prince came. They 
“ do not appear to be such terfible fellows as has be§n 
“ represented. Many of the foot^are diminutive creatures, 
“ but many clevcr«men among tliem. The guards and 
“ offices are all in a Highland dress, a long sword, and 
“ stuck with pistols; their horses all sizes and colours. 
“ The bellman went to order all ^persons charged with 
“ excise, and innkeepers) forthwith to appear, and bring 
“ their last acquittance, and as much ready cash as that 
“ coijtains, on pain of military execution. It ig my 
“ opipion^hey will make all, haste possible through 
“ Derbyshire, to evade fighting Ligonier. * I do not sec 
“ that we have any person i® town to give intelligence 
“ to the King’s forces, as all our men of fashiop are fled, 
“ and all ^officers under the governiyent. A party came 
“ in at ten this morning, and have been examining the 
“ best houses, and fixed uporf Mr. Dicconson’s^or the 
^Prince’s quarters. Several thousands came in at two 
“ o’clock: they ordered the bells to ring y and the* bellman 
“ has been’ordering us to illuminate our houses to-night, 
“ which must be done. The Chevalier marched by my 
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“ door in a Highland dress, on foot, at three o’clock, 
“ surrounded by a Highland guard; no music but a pair 
“ of bagpipes. Those that came in last night demanded 
“ quarters for 10,000 to-day.”* 

Next day, during which the troops halted, above 200 
men were enrolled and embodied with the others who 
had joined in England; the whole taking the name of 
the Manchester regiment, and commanded by Mr. Francis 
Townley, a Roman Catholic of a very old family in Lan¬ 
cashire, one of fne few volunteers upon the march. Such 
accessions, however, were far, very far inferior to what 
the insurgents had e3y)ected, or their predecessors had 
experienced in 1715. At that period Lancashire was 
ne^tty all devoted to the Stuart cause; but it is evident 
that the lapse of thirty years had quenched the flame of 
Jacobitisra among the common people, and that even in 
the minds of'-the gentry it burned only with a dim and 
wavering light. 

The disappointment of the Highland chiefs was ag¬ 
gravated by the news they now received of the formidable 
numbers and movements of their enemy. Fpom behind, 
Marshal Wade had begun to advance against them through 
Yorkshire. In front lay the Duke of Cumberland, with 
Ills head quarters at Lichfield, and with a force of scarcely 
leas than 8000 soldiers. '*A third army,, for the immediate 
protection*of London, was forming at Finchley, conaposed 
of the Royal Guards, and of other but newly raised troops, 
which the King declared that, in case of need, he would 
command in person. To preveht a French invasion, or 
even French supplies, Admiral Vernon had been ap¬ 
pointed to cruise in the Channel; and Admiral Byng with 
a smaller squadron blockaded the east coast of ^Scotland. 
Large bodies of militia had been raised in several districts; 
and close to the rebels, tjie city of Chester Hlad been 
secured by the Earl of Cholmondeley, and the town of 
Liverpool by the of its own inhabitants.f As if these 

discouragements were not sufficient of themselves, it was 
also learnt that the bridges over the Mersey, atid some 
others "in front, had been broken down by order of thb 

. * These lettiars 8x0“ now in the State Paper Office, Sc<>tlani>, 1745 , 
▼ol Ivii. 

f TindaTs History, vol. ix. p. 204. 
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Duke of Cumberland. Charles, with an undaunted spirit, 
was still for moving onwards, saying he was certain of 
more support as he advanced. His principal officers, 
however, remonstrated with Lord George Murray on their 
alarming situation, when Lord George advised them to 
offer no further opposition to the will of his Royal High¬ 
ness until they came to Derby, hoping that by that time 
they might be joined by the English Jacobites in con¬ 
siderable numbers; but promising that, if not, he would 
undertake, as General, to prc»pose and erdbrce a retreat. 

Before leaving Manchester, the Prinde gave orders for 
repairing a small bridge near the town, and issued a pro¬ 
clamation^ on the subject, with a sneer at Marshal Wade.* 
Resuming his march on the 1st ef December, Chiles, 
at the head of one division, forded the Mersey near 
Stockport, with the water upiio his middle ; the other di¬ 
vision, with the baggage and artillery, passgd lower down 
at Cheadle on a kiftd of rough bridge, made by choking 
up the channel with the trunks of poplar trees. Both 
divisions joined that evening at Macclesfield. It is said 
(the tale is traditional, and I heard it in conversation from 
the late LoVd Keith) that, on the opposite bank of the 
Mersey, Charles found a few of tfee Cheshire gentry dlwn 
up ready to welcome him, and amongst them Mrs. Skyring, 
a lady in extreme old age. As a child, she had been 
lifted up in her mdlher’s arms to view the happy landing 
at Dover of Charles the Second, Her father, Tin old ca¬ 
valier, had afterwards to dndergo, not merely neglect, but 
oppression, from that thankless monarch ; still, however, 
he and his wjife continued devoted to the Royal cause, and 
their daughter grew up as devoted as they. After the 
expulsion of the Stuarts, all her thoughts, her hope®, her 
pray«rs,'^ero directed to anirthcr Restoration, Ever 
afterwards she had with rigid punctuality laid aside one 
half of her yearly income to terait for the exiled family 
abroad ; concealing only the name of the giver, which, 
she saidj^ras of no importance to them, and might give 
them p^n if they remembered |he unkind treatment she 
Jjad formerly received; she had now* parted with her; 
jewels, her plate, and every little article of value, she 

• ' 

Proclamation, November 30;. 1745. See Appendix. 
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Messed ; the price of which, in a purse, she Laid at the feet 
of Prince Charles, while, straining her dim eyes to gaze 
on his features, and pressing his hand to her shrivelled 
lips, she exclaimed with affectionate rapture, in the words 
of Simeon, “ Lord ! now lettest thou thy servant depart 
‘•in peace!” It is added that she did not survive the 
shock when, a few days afterwards, she was told of the 
retreat. Such, even when misdirected in its object, or 
exaggerated in its force, was the old spirit of loyalty in 
England! Sufii were the characters which history is 
proud to record, and fiction loves to imitate—that Major 
Coleby, who, devoting family and fortune to the Royal 
cause, joined Charles the Second on his march to Wor¬ 
cester with his four sdns and one hundred and fifty men ; 
—that Lady Alice, who, when the same monarch, after 
his defeat, was tracked by his pursuers to her house, sent 
forth her son ;?nd her servants to make good, at the cost 
of their lives, one hour’s respite for his Majesty’s escape; 
and who, when she sa,w her child brought home a prisoner, 
and mortally wounded, could yet read in his expiring 
glance the safety of their rescued King! How greatly 
have we now improved upon those unphilosophical times! 
How far more judicious to value Kings and governments, 
like other articles, only according to their cheapness or 
convenience! How much safer always to acknowledge 
the reigning sovereign as the rightful one I With what 
scorn must a modern Doctrinaire look down upon an 
ancient Cavalier—ong of those sage deputies, for exi 
ample, who, in July, 1830, lurked in garrets and cellars 
while the brave populace was fighting, and who emerged 
when all was over, equally ready to depose the tyrant, or 
to hang the rebels, according as victory migb| have de¬ 
clared!— Noble-minded men, who fling their allegiance 
to the winds, to he wafted to and fro by any igust of 
fortune, and who never knoW to-day what principles they 
shall maintain to-morrow! 

Notwithstanding, however, the respect whicCi fidelity 
to misfortune claims, we mpst acknowledge that, in 1745, 
our couxtrymen would have done well and wisely to prefex^ 

t Protest^ant, a tolerant, an enlightened and enlightening 
overnment, to the dreams, however bright, of the olden 
time. But in that year the most common fi^eling through- 
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out England was indifference. As Charles advanced from 
Manchester, he found the people very little inclined to 
favour or assist him, and displaying no sympathy or fel¬ 
low-feeling with the “ wild petticoat men,”^8 they called 
the kilted Highlanders. On the other hand, they showed 
an equal unconcern to the interests of the Reigning 
Family; and looked coolly on the struggle, as they might 
upon a game, forgetting that they themselves formed the * 
stake of the players. The poet Gray writes from Cam¬ 
bridge, “ Here we had no more sense yf danger than if 
“ it were the battle of Cannae. I heard three sensible 
“ middle-aged men, when the Scotch w'erc said to be at 
“ Stamford, and actually were at Derby, talking of hiring 
“ a chais*e to go to Caxton (a plac^ on the high-roa,d) to 
“ see the Pretender and Highlanders as they passed.”* 

From Macclesfield, Lord George Murray, by a dexte¬ 
rous manoeuvre, succeeded in completely misleading his 
enemy. He advanced with his column of the army to 
Congleton, where he dislodged and drove before him the 
Duke of Kingston and a small party of English horse, 
pursuing tliem with his vanguard some way op the road 
to Newcastle. Thus he impressed the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land with a full belief that the ^insurgent troops were on 
their march in that direction, either to give him battle, 
or to join their partisans in Wales. Accordingly, the 
Duke hastily puAied forward with his main body to 
Stone, ready either to intercept, or to figlrt them, as 
circumstances might reqifire. But Lord George, having 
meanwhile obtained, accurate intelligence of the Duke’s 
numbers and position from Mr. Weir, one of Cumber¬ 
land’s principal spies, whom he captured at Congleton, 
and, whom the Prince saved from hanging “f, suddenly 
turngd ^ to the left, and, a forced march, gained 
Ashbourne. There the Prince’s column fikewise arrived 
along tne direct road. Pursuang their progress next day, 
tliey both entered Derby, Lord George in the .afternoon, 
and Priqpe Charles in the evening* of the 4th of De¬ 
cember^; having thus skilfully gained two or three marches 

r • 

* Gray to H. Walpole, February 3. 1746. (jLord (Mold’s Work# 
vol. V. p. 383.) * 

t Lockhait Papers, voL iL p. 458. 
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upon the Duke of Cumberland, and interposed between 
his army and London. 

Charles took up his quarters at the Earl of Exeter’s, 
now Mr. Mousley’s, one of the best houses in the town. 
He arrived in high spirits, reflecting that he was now 
within a hundred and thirty miles of the capital*, 
and that neither Wade’s nor Cumberland’s forces any 
longer lay before that object of his hopes. Accord¬ 
ingly, that evening, at supper, he studiously directed 
his conversatiorf^to his intended progress and expected 
triumph — whether it would be best for him to enter 
London on foot or on horseback, in Highland or in 
English dress. Far different were the thoughj;s of his 
followers. Early next*morning, he was waited upon by 
Lord George Murray, with all the commanders of bat¬ 
talions and squadrons; and, a council being formed, they 
laid before hin^ their earnest and unanimous opinion for 
an immediate retreat to Scotland. They had marched 
thus far, they said, on the promise either of an English 
rising or a French descent; neither had yet occurred, 
neither could any longer be safely awaited. They asked 
if the Prince could produce even a single lettdr from any 
Englfshman of distinction, or of influence, received upon 
tlicir march, and advising them to persevere in it. What 
was their own force ? barely 5000 fighting men, a number 
insufficient to give battle to any one ol the thrdb armies 
by which they were surrounded; nay, scarcely adequate 
even to take quiet possession oY London, were there no 
camp at Finchley to protect it. What was their enemy’s 
force ? perhaps not much less than 30,000 men, were it 
all combined. If even they should elude the Duke of 
Cumberland’s division, anjd gain a battle against George 
the Second, un/ier the walls of London, it wouTd net be 
gained without loss; and bow, with still furthi^ dimi¬ 
nished numbers, could they feather any fruits of victory ? 
• 

* There seems to be i Sort of tradition or rooted beliefiamong the 
Scots, tlMU the Prince, at Der^y, was within 100 miles oLLondon. 
Sir Walt^ Scott repeatedly calls the distance 90 miles (as in Tales of 
a Grandfather, vol. iii. p. 10l.),<and Mr. Chambers makes it exactly* 
100. (Histf voL i. p. 974.) Yet it is, I believe, as certain, as any, fact 
in geography can be, that the actual distance is 197. Sc< much easier 
is it to re^at than to inquire! 
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But supposing a defeat, would a single man of their array 
be able under such circumstances to escape ? Would not 
the Prince’s own person, even if he were noi; killed in the 
action, fall into the hands of his blood-thirsty enemies ? 
Or how, if Wade’s and Cumberland’s armies should com¬ 
bine and close in upon them from the rear ? How much 
wiser, then, to retreat while it was yet time, to support 
and be supported by their friends in Scotland! Already, 
continued Lord George (and he pointed to despatches 
which had reached the Prince that morning), we 
learn that Lord John Drummond has landed at Montrose, 
with the regiment of Royal Scots and some piquets of the 
Irish Brigade, so that the whole force under Lord Strath- 
allaii ready to join us from Perth is noteless than thrCe or 
four thousand men.* 

Charles listened to these arguments with impatience, 
and replied to them with warmth. He •expressed his 
firm reliance on the justice of his cause, and on the Pro¬ 
vidence which had hitherto so signally protected him. 
He owned that there was some danger in advancing, but 
to retire wa^i equally dangerous, and,•besides, iflsgraceful. 
As to his personal risk, he would never allow tl\p,t to 
weigh with him. “ Rather thcfti go back,” he cried, “ I 
“would wish to be twenty feet under ground!”■}■ He 
proceeded at some length to argue on the probability that 
the French would yet land in Kent or Essex, ^ that his 
friend/could not fail to jgin him as he advanced, — that 
defections must be expected, even from the English ranks. 
— that boldness and Enterprise would supply the want of 
numbers, and distract the councils of the enemy. Finding 
that his arguments made no impression, he resorted to 
entreaties imploring his friends not to forsake * their 
Prince at his utmost need; and at last, as jf middle course, 
he proplbsed that they should ^march into Wales, to give 
their partisans in that country an opportunity of joining. 
But the council still continued firm in pressing a retreat 
to Scotlaifd. Only the Duke of Pertli, though retaining 

See Lord George Murray’s own^siunmary of his advifcc in this 
council. (Jacobite Memoirs, p. 54.) , 

f Mcmoiril of Captain Daniel, a volunteer who joined, in Lanca¬ 
shire, and attached himself to the Duke of Perth, llis MS. has been 
very obligingly communicated to me by Lady Willoughby d’Eresby 
VOL. in. T 
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his own opinion, was moved by his master’s vehemence, 
and wished to yield to it. Some of the Irish officers were 
also willing to go on ; but then, as the Scots invidiously 
observed, thdy did not run equal risk, since, being in the 
French service, they were sure, at the worst, of being 
honourably treated as prisoners of war, instead of being 
tried and hanged as traitors. After several hours of 
stormy debate, Charles broke up the council without 
having formed any decision, the army halting that day 
for rest at Defjby. Meanwhile the lower officers and 
soldiers, miimated with very different wishes from their 
chiefs, and eager for tfie expected conflict, were em¬ 
ployed, some in taking the sacrament at thq different 
chuKches*, others-thronging the cutters’ shops to renew 
the edge of their broadswords.f 

During tlie whole day, the Prince continued to ex¬ 
postulate with some of his officers singly, in hopes of 
changing their opinions. Finding ihem inflexible, he 
was at length strongly advised by those he most confided 
in—Sir Thomas Sheridan and Secretary Murray—to 
yield to tl;e prevailing sentiment, since they were sure 
the army would never fight well when all the chiefs were 
agaiifst it. Accordingly, at another council, summoned 
the same evening, Charles sullenly declared his consent 
to a retreat; but added that, in future, he would call no 
more councils, since he was accountable to nobody for 
his action^ excepting to God and his father, and would 
therefore no longer eitjier ask dr accept their advice. 

Next day, the 6th of December, the insurgents began 
their retreat. As they marched in the ,grey of the 
morning, the inferior officers and common men believed 
that they were going forward to fight the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, at which tliey displayed, the utmost^jjoy.* But 
when the daybreak allowed them to discern ^^he sur¬ 
rounding objects, and to “discover that they were re¬ 
tracing tlieir steps, nothing was to be heard throughout 
the army but exprfeffeions of rage and indignatnon. “ If 
“ we had been beaten,” fjays one of their officers, “ the 
“ grief (rould not have been greater.” | 

* Lord George Murray’s Narrative. (Jacobite Memoirs, p, 76.) 

+ Chambers’s Hist. vol. i. p. 272. • 

j Chevalier Johnstone’s Meraoirsi, p. 73. 8vo, ed. 
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Thus ended the renowned advance to Derby — ended 
against the wishes both of the Prince and of the soldiers. 
It certainly appears to me, on the best judgment I can 
form, that they were right in their reluctance, and that, 
had they pursued their progress, they would, in all pro¬ 
bability, have succeeded in th^ir object. A loyal writer, 
who was in London at the time, declares that “when the 
“ Higlilanders, by a most incredible march, got between 
“ the Duke^s army and the metropolis^, they struck a 
“terror into it scarce to be credited.”* *• A^mmediate 
rush was made upon the Dank of England, which it is said 
only escaped bankruptcy by paying in sixpences, to gain 
time. The shops in general were shat, public business 
for the most part was suspended, and the restoration of the 
•Stuarts, desired by some, but disliked by many more, 
was yet expected by all as no improbable or distant oc¬ 
currence. The Duke of Newcastle, at his scanty wits* 
soon-reached end, stood trembling and amazed, and knew 
not what course to advise or to pursue; it has even been 
alleged, (a rumour well agreeing with liis usual character, 
but recorded on no good authority that he ^lut himself 
up for one whole day in hia apartments, considering 
whether he had not better declare betimes for the Pre¬ 
tender. Nay, I find it asserted that King George himifelf 
ordered some of lys most precious effects to be embarked 
on board his yachts, and these to remain at the Tower 
(iuay,^eady to sail at a naoment’s w'arning. Certain it is, 
that this day of universal consternation—the day on 
which the rebels’ ajfproach to Derby was made known — 
was long remembered under the name of Black Fkiday.| 

*Fiel(Jjag, in the True Patriot. ^ 

f (3hcvalicr Johnstone’s Memoirs, p. 77. 8vo. eck 

J Sce«i not© to H. Walpole’s letters to Mann, vol. ii. p. 98. The 
day was the 6th of December. I illay observe that the Jacobite party 
was very strong in London, and had at its head on& of the City 
members, Alderman Heathcote. as appear^ from the Stutut Papers. 
Thus, a scCTCt letter, transmitted to Rome by Lord Scmpill, and dated 
London,* October 21. 1745, says, “ Alderman Jleatbcote and several 
^ more have been with Sir Watkin Wynn to assure him tURt they will 
“ rise in the City of Ixmdon immedia’lely upon a landing^ and to beg 

*• that anns and ammunition be brought with thfe troops.*’ And Lord 
Serapill ad<fs (November 13. 1746), “Mr. Heathcote has been 
“ reckoned, especially since the base defection of Piilteney, one chief 

T 2 
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TIad, then, the Highlanders continued to push forwar*!, 
must not the increasing terror have palsied all power of 
resistance ? .Would not the little army at Finchley, in¬ 
ferior in numbers, and with so convenient a place for dis¬ 
persing as the capital behind it, have melted away at their 
approach? Or, had tliey engaged the Duke's army, wlio 
can doubt the issue, if the victory of Falkirk had been 
gained on English ground ? It is probable also, from the 
prevalence of Ji^cobite principles amongst the gentry at 
this perioiH that*ijiany officers in the Royal army were 
deeply tainted with them, and might have avowed them 
at the decisive moment. It is certain, at least, thatmuity 
would have been suspected, and that the mere suspicion 
would have produced nearly the same effects as the reality 
— bewilderment, distrust, and vacillation in the chiefs. 
Even the high personal valour of the King and of the 
Duke could hafrdly have borne tlieni^safe amidst these 
growing doubts and dangers, I may add, that, in the 
opinion even of the Duke of Cumberland’s principal of¬ 
ficers, there were but scanty hopes of arresting the 
Highlandei's (when cfticc at Derby) in their progress to 
London. The Duke of Richmond, who commanded the 
cavalry, writes as follows to Sir Everard Fawkener, from 
Licljfield, at eight in the morning of the 5th of Decem¬ 
ber :—“ 1 am just going to march foi’cCovcntry to-day, 
“ and Nortlgampton to-morrow, according to His Royal 
“ Highness’s orders, but I have,bad no other orders of 
“any kind. I know very'well what 1 um to do if the 
“enemy comes up to me, but‘what am 1 to do if 
“ advised of their approach ? For as to sending out 
“ guards or outposts it will be impossible after two such 
“ days^march, as from here to Northampton :«lhe irieri 
“might do it, bbt the horses absolutely cannot; and now 
“ they have got over the Trg:)t, there is no pass to defend; 
“ and if they please to cut us off from the main army they 
“ may, and also if tli^jr please to give us the slip, and marcli 
“ to London, I fear they may before even this av^nt-garde 
“ can come up with them ;*and if we sliould, His* Royal 
“ Highness knows best what can be expected from such 
“ an inconsiderable corps as ours : however, we will do 

“leader of the patriot Whigs, not in the City of London only, but in 
tl»c uution. He (tpened htruself, fdiove two months ago, to Sir John 
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“ our best, and are ready to obey what orders he will 
“ please to send us.” * 

It appears, moreover, that the camp at Finchley was as 
yet not formed, but confined to pap^r plans, that the coasts 
of Kent and Essex were but feebly guarded by the British 
cruisers, and that the French ministers were now in the 
very crisis of decision as to their projected expedition. ^ 
The preparations for it were completed at Dunkirk ; and 
ha^ Charles, by any forward movement^,seemed to show 
that he scarcely nee<led it, it would amdoubtedly (such 
policy is but too common with allies!) have been ordered 
to sail. Nor were the Jacobites in England altogether as 
supine a*s was supposed; they hat^ already, it seems, taken 
measures for a rising. A letter of tlu* young Pretender, 
many months afterwards, nhentions incidentally, in refer¬ 
ring to Mr. Barry, that lie “ arrived at Derby two days 
“after I parted. ,He had been sent by Sft* Watkin Wynn 
“and Lord Barrynbove to assure nx*, in the name of 
“ my friends, that they were ready to join me in what 
“ manner I pleased, either in the capital, or every one to 
“rise in Iws own country.”f ' * 

I believe, then, that had Charles marched onwarj from 
Derby he would have gained*t]ie British throne; but t 
am far from thinking tliat he would long have held' it. 
Bred up in arbitrary principles, and professing the 
Romanist religion, he might soon have beer^ t<Mnpt('d to 
assail — at the v^ery least lie would have alarmed — a 
people jealous of tjicir freedom, "and a Church tenacious 
of h(T’ rights. His own violent though generous temper, • 
and his deficiency in liberal knowledge, would have 
wi^lened the breach; some rivalries between his Court 
an<j»hw»4ather’s might probabjy liave rent his ow*n parly 
asunder ; and the honours and rewards iff ell earned by his 
faithful followers might hswve nevertheless disgusted the 
rest of the nation. In short, the English .would have 
been led to expect a much better gQvernment than King 
George% ami they would have had a much worse. Their 
new yoke could neither hav<? been borne without suffer 
ing nor yet cast off without donvulsion ; and it therefore 
deserves to be esteemed among the most signal mercies 

* State Paper Office, vol. Ivii. Scotland. 1745. 

f Prince Charles to his father; Avignon, February 12, 1747 
(Stuart Papers.) . „ 
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of Providence, that this long train of dissensions and 
disasters, this necessity for a new revolution, should 
have been hafipily averted by the determination to retreat 
at Derby. 

The Highland army pursued their retreat by the same 
track as they had come, but by no means with the same 
order. Disappointed and humbled in their own estima¬ 
tion, and with their bonds of discipline relaxed, t^ey 
committed numerous acts of outrage, some in vengeance, 
others for plunderThus at a place near Stockport, the 
inhabitants having shot at a Highland patrole, his com¬ 
rades in retaliation set fire to the village. The conse¬ 
quence was, that their itragglers or the sick whom they 
left behind, were either killed or taken prisoners by the 
country people. At Manchester, so friendly a few days 
before, a violent mob opposed their vanguard, and, thougli 
dispersed, again hung upon their rear^when they marched 
away. The Prince much offended at this unexpected 
reception, imposed and exacted a fine of 5000/. upon the 
town. Hi| own behaviour on the retreat tended still 
further to dishearten his men; he took no painS to conceal 
his grief and resentment, ^ot, on the contrary, affected to 
sh^w that he was no longer commander of the army. 
Instead of being, as formerly, earliest in the morning, and 
foremost in the march, he now iingerM at his quarters 
till eight ot^ nine o’clock, so as to delay the rear-guard, • 
and then, mounting his horse, dejectedly rode on to his 
column. * 

Charles had designed to halt his army a day at Man¬ 
chester, but was dissuaded by Lord George Murray, who 
argued,that the men had no occasion for it, and that it 
was only giving^so much time for the enemy to*b,c»take 
them. Next morning, accordingly, they pursuejl their 
rapid retreat. As they wefe going out of the town of 
Wigan, some zealot formed a plan for the Prince’s assassi¬ 
nation ; but, mistaking his person, shot at Mr. O’^iullivan. 

“ Search was made for him,” says one of their qfiicers, 

“ but in v^in : and ho great matter for any thing he would^ 
“ hav^ suffered from us; f<fr many exercised their malice ^ 
“ merely dn account of the known clemency of tjie Prince, 

“ which, however, they would not have dared to do if he 
“ had permitted a little more severity in punishing them. 
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“ The army, irritated by such frequent instances of the 
“ enemy’s malice, began to behave with less forbearance, 
“ and now few there were who would go on foot if they 
“ could ride; and mighty taking, stealing, arid pressing 
“ of horses there was amongst us! Diverting it was to 
“ see the Highlandera mounted, without either breeches, 
“ saddle, or any thing else but the bare back of the horses 
to ride on — and for their bridle only a straw-rope! Tn 
tttis manner did we march out of ICnglqnd.” * 

On learning that the rebels were at* Derby, the Duke 
of Cumberland had fallen back from Stone in all haste 
for the protection of the capital; and he was already at 
Meriden •Moor, close to Coventry^ when he was assured 
of their retreat. He immediately coiftmenced a pursuit 
at the head of his cavalry, and of a thousand foot, whom 
he mounted upon horses supplied by the neighbouring 
gentry. But witl^ all his despatch he found, on coming 
to Macclesfield, that the enemy were full two days’ march 
ahead of him. Continuing, however, to press forward, he 
was joined at Preston by another body of hprse, detached 
and sent across the country from #he army bf Marshal 
Wade; but it was not until the county of W^stmoyeland 
that he came up with the insui^ents. On the evening of 
the 17th their main body, headed by Charles, had ent^ed 
Penrith, but the near-guard, under the command of Lord 
George Murray, having been delayed by t|;|c breaking 
.down of some baggage waggons, could proceed no furtlier 
than Shap. Early next morning* Lord George resumed 
his march ; but on coming to the village of Clifton, about 
three mile^ from Penrith, he found several parties of 
cavglry, volunteers of that neighbourhood, drawn up to 
intejjgfipl* him. These, however, he dispersed with one 
charge of Glengarry's men, and made s^eral prisoners ; 
among* the rest, a footman pf the Duke of Cumberland, 
who said that his Royal Highness was already close in 
the rear with 4000 horse. Lord Geprge sent the man to 

be examined by the Prince, at iPenrith; at the same 

• 

^ * MS. Momoirs of Captain Dani^. He also bitterly Complains of 
the Prince’s clemency on another previous occasion — the barbarous 
murder of a young Knglisli volunteer, by a w^man and her son, near 
Manchester: they were seked and brought to Charles, and they con** 
fessed their crime; but he would not allow them to be put to death. 
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time requesting orders for his own direction. Charles, 
with great courtesy, dismissed the servant to his master ; 
and, for the, support of Lord George, despatched two 
regiments — the Stuarts of Appian, and the Maephersons 
of Cluny. 

The sun was just setting when the Duke’s advancing 
forces first appeared in sight of Lord George: and they 
sldwly formed upon Clifton Moor and the high road ; on 
one side the stone fences of the village, on the other the 
enclosures of Lbrd Lonsdale’s princely domain. It was 
now nearly dark; but the moon shone out at intervals 
from among the clouds, and by this light Lord George 
saw a body of men — dismounted dragoons, er rather 
infantry, who had'resumed their proper mode of warfare 
— gliding forward to surprise him along the stone fences. 
Tie immediately cried Claymore! and rushed on, sword 
in hand, follouvid by the Maephersons and Stuarts; and. 
losing his bonnet in the fray, continued to fight bare¬ 
headed among the foremost. In a few minutes the 
English were completely repulsed, their commander, 
Colonel Hhneywood,* being left severely wou^ided on the 
field, and their total number of killed or disabled exceed- 
ing a hundred men, whilef^the insurgents lost but twelve. 
Itrwas with great difficulty that the Highlanders could 
be recalled fnim the pursuit, thej exelidming that it was 
a shame to, see so many of the King’s enemies standing 
fast upon the moor without attacjking them. Lord George 
also was desirous of maintaining his position with further 
reinforcements ; but receiving the'Prince’s repeated orders 
to the contrary, drew off his men to Penritlr. So effec¬ 
tual, however, vvas the check he had given, that the Duke 
of Culnberland forebore any further attempts Jtpjiarass 
the Hiirhlandei'C in their retreat. * 

Pursuing this retreat, Cjjarles and his troops*'arrived 
early next day, the 19tli, at Carlisle. Here they thought 
it requisite to leave a garrison, so as to secure this key of 
England for them in a second, and, as they *lioped, a 
speedy invasion of that country; yet the same^ object 
might h^e been attained by blowing up the works. Bca, 
sides *a few French and Irish, and some men from a 
Lowland regiment, who consented to remain," we learn 
from an officer present, that “ Mr. Townley, Colonel of 
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“ the English, petitioned the Prince, not only in his own 
“ name, but in the name of all the officers of the Mhn- 
“ Chester regiment, to be left, though the* latter never 
“ assented to or desired it, many of them wishing to un- 
“ dergo the same fate as their Royal master. However, 
on Colonel Townh‘y’s coming back, and telling them 
“ that it was the Prince’s pleasure that they should re- 
“ main at Carlisle, they all, taking it as coming from the 
“Prince, most willingly acquiesced.”* ^ Yet the result 
was most fatal to them, and the determination to leave 
them most unwise. No sooner had Charles departed 
than they were invested by the Duke of Cumberland. 
They supposed (and this seems tp have; been Charles’s 
own opinion, when he left them) that’the Duke had no 
battering avtiller}'- at his dilsposal : some, however, was 
unexpectedly brought from Wlnteliaven; and on the 
29th it began to play upon the raoulderiflg walls. Tiie 
besieged then desired to capitulates but could obtain no 
other terms from bis Royal Highness, than that “ they 
“ should not be put to the sword, but reserved for bis 
“ Majesty’s.pleasure ” — a stipulation which to many of 
them was only death deferred. • 

On the 20th of December, flie Prince’s birthday, tjje 
Scottish army left Carlisle, and re-entered tluur own 
country by fording the Esk. That river was swollen 
with winter floods and rains to the depth four feet; 
yet nearly all the men crossed safely, ivading arm in arm, 
and supporting each other against the violence of the 
current. Charles, with* his horsemen, rode through a 
little below tlie place where the rest of his army passed ; 
and, while in the midst of the water, saw one or two of 
tlie mej^ho had drifted from tjie hold of their comrades, 
and were carried down the‘stream. Wtth great intre¬ 
pidity ^d presence of mind, Charles sprung forward, 
and caught one poor soldier by the hair, at the same time 
calling out, in Gaelic, CoBriEAu! coi^hear! that is, Help! 
help! anrT sunnorting him until he eexuld receive as- 

MS. Memoirs of Captain Daniel. It is scarcely worfh while to 
notice a calumnious and absurd insinnatioii of^the Chevsilicr#uhn- 
Btono, that Charles left this unfortunate garrison behind, “in a spirit 
« of vengeance against the English nation,” for not more effectually 
supporting him I 
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sistance. This proof of his compassion and care for his 
followers greatly tended, it is said, to enhance his popu¬ 
larity amongst them. ♦ 

The main body of the insurgents stopped that night at 
Annan, and the next at Dumfries. This town had always 
been remarkable for its attachment to the Protestant 
succession; and a report having lately reached it of some 
defeat or disaster to the Higliland army, a general re¬ 
joicing had ensured. When the Highlanders mnrched in, 
they found the candles of the illumination still in the 
windows, and the bonfires unextinguiahed.* They im¬ 
posed a fine of 2000i. upon the place; and, receiving only 
1100/., carried off.the 4*rovost and another magistrate as 
security for the remainder. From hence they proceeded 
by different routes to Glasgow, marking their track by 
numerous acts of plunder and depredation. Charles him¬ 
self went by way of Hamilton Palace^ where he allowed 
his troops a day of rest, and himself a day of shooting in 
the Park. His forces were now reduced to about 3600 
foot and ^500 hors^ On the 26th he entered Glasgow, 
thus completing one of the most extraordinary marches 
recorded in history. F^om Edinburgh to Derby, and 
ffiom Derby back again to Glasgow, they had gone not 
less than 580 miles in fifty-six daysf, many of these days 
of halt; yet one of Charles’s personal attendants com¬ 
plains, that^ during this whole time, he was able bi\t once, 
at Manchester, to throw ojcF his*clothes at night.J 

Glasgow had already given strong.proofs of its hostility 
to Charles, having raised many hundred men against him 
in his absence. His appearance made no impression in 
his favour; nay, one fanatic even snapped a pistol at.him, 
as he rode along the Sal|-Market.§ A nftA,)Jheavy 

( 

* 

* MS- Memoirs of Captain Daniel. 

f Reckoning the distance from Carlisle to Derby through Wigan, 
181 miles (twice over) ;• from Edinburgh to Carlisle anduBrampton, 
through Kelso, perhaps 110; from Carlisle to Glasgow ^bout the 
same,—total will be 582. *But this is only an approximation. 

4; ^ some notes of conversation with Mr. Gib, the Prince’s Maj3^ 
Donu^n the Jacobitfi Memoirs, p. 194. 

§ Chanabers’s History, vol. i. p. 295. It appears that^ as usual, no 
punishment followed. 
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requisition to refit tlie Highland army was now laid upon 
the citizens; for which they afterwards claimed and 
received a comjltensation from the established Govern¬ 
ment. How strange the contrast between Manchester 
and Glasgow! The most commercial town in England 
the most friendly — the most commercial town in Scot¬ 
land the most adverse—to the Stuarts i 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

« 

Having refreslied and new clothed his army, by eight 
days’ residenceVat Glasgow, Charles again set forth, on 
the .3rd of January, 1746, and inarfched to Stirling, where, 
according to orders ho had sent, he was joined by the 
forces under Lords John Drummond and Strathallan. 

4 

Tliere came also the* detachment of Lord Lewis Gordon, 
which only a few days before had worsted the Earl of 
Jjoudon’s levies in a skirmish at Inverury, and driven 
them back tqwards Inverness. By these accessions, the 
total force under Charles’s banner‘was augmented to 
nearly nine thousand men, being the largest that he ever 
mustered in the course of these campaigns. Witli this 
he now undertook ^he siege of the Castle of Stirling ; the- 
more readily, since Lord John Drummond had brought 
both'’ battering guns aijd engineers from France, and 
since he was eager to secure a constant and easy com¬ 
munication between the Jlighland^j and the Lowlands. 

Stirling Castle, however, stood se*cure in its craggy 
height, a ‘good garrison, and an experienced goivernor, 
General Blakeney. ^By this‘'time, also, the army of 
Marshal Wade had advanced into Scotland, and was re¬ 
inforced by the Duke of Cumberland’s c/ivalry. The 
Duke himself bad been recalled from Carlisle, and his 
infaniry from Lichfield, to guard the southern coast, and 
.provide against the still* apprehended FrencJP^i'if^«ision. 
But though absent himself, he was requested to jtaine the 
commander of the army‘in Scotland in the room of 
Marshal Wade, whose talents, never of the briglitest, had 
sunk beneath the torpor of age, and whose inactivity had 
justly been complained of during the last canii)ajgn. In 
his pluflfe, the Royal Duke recommended General lienor 
Hawleyjj^ an officer of some experience, who had served 
in the battle of SherifFmuir as a Major of dragoons: 
but destitute of capacity, and hated, not merely by his 
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entjniies, but by bis own soldiers, for a most \iole::t and 
vindictive temper. Both he and liis Royal patron were 
signal exceptions to the rule, tliat brave men are never 
cruel. — Once, i‘n Flanders, a deserter being hanged 
before Hawley’s windows, the surgeons begged to have 
the body for dissection. But Hawley was reluctant to 
part with the pleasing spectacle; “at least,” said he, 
“ you shall give me the skeleton to hang up in the guard- 
“room!”* — One of his first measures, on arriving at 
Edinburgh to take the cldef command, wfis to order two 
gibbets to be eri'cted, ready for the rebels w'ho he hoped 
might fall into Ins hands; and with a similar view he bid 
several executioners atteinl liis army on its march. Sucli 
ferocity sinks Hawley very far below*a man he often 
scotFcd at, - his predecessor -at Preston, — and appears 
altogether alien from the true military eharacter: in one 
word, Cope was no general; but Huwlej- vi^s not even a 
soldier! * 

The disposable force of Hawley being augmented by a 
few Yorkshire volunteers, by a similar body from Glasgow, 
“and by some Argyleshlre recruits umier Coloifel Camp¬ 
bell, was nearly the aaine, as that of Charles, — between 
eight and nine tlumsand men. At the head of these he 
marched from Edinhnrgli to raise the siege of Stirling 
and, as he confidently boasted, drive the rebels before him. 
On the other hand, ti larles, hi‘aring of his approach, lel't 
a few hundred men to continue the blockade of the Castle, 
and w'ith the remainder advanced to^neet the enemy. On 
the Kith of January Im dr.ew^ up his men on Bannockburi., 
a field, as he remarked, of liappy augury to his arms, and 
awaited an attack ; but found the English remain wholly 
inactive at^F alkirk. His cavalry, whom he sent «ut to 
reconi^^ffPff close to Hawley’s c'kmp, broijght word that 
they couW see no appearance of movement. Next morn¬ 
ing he again drew up his army, and again awaited an 
attack; but still in vain ; upon which, with characteristic 
• • • 

* IT. Vy^ilpole to Sir II. Mann, January 17. 1746. He adds that 
me soldiers’ nickname for Hawley was, “the Tjord ChictJustice." 
Iffij own will, dated March 29. 1749, » most discre<litiihIo to him in 
another respect: it contains this phrase, about his burial • •“My car- 
“ case may b<? put any where. . . . The priest, 1 conclude, will have 
“ his fee ; let the puppy have it!” 
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ardour, he determined that his own troops should move 
forwards that same day, and become the aggressors in the 
battle. . I 

Hawley, meanwhile, filled with an ignorant contempt 
of the “ Highland rabble,” as he termed them, believed 
that they would disperse of themselves at the mere news 
of his approach, and neglected the most common precau¬ 
tions for security, such as sending out patroles. On the 
forenoon of that very day, the 17th, he allowed himself to 
be detained at'Oallcnder House, some distance from liis 
men, by the courtesy and good cheer of the Countess of 
Kilmarnock, whose husband was ,in the insurgent army, 
and who had therefore strong motives for retarding and 
misleading the hostile chief. Only the speond in com¬ 
mand, General Huske, remained at the camp in front of 
Falkirk ; lie was a good officer, but had no authority to 
direct any dt^icisive movement. His attention also was 
diverted by a well concerted stratagem of the Highland 
army: for while Charles, with his main body, marched 
round considerably to the south of the English camp (a 
route hediad calculated so as to give his troops the ad-* 
vantage of the wind in the battle), he detached Lord John 
Drummond with all tha. cavalry towards the other ex- 
fc. emity of Hawley’s line, and along the straight road from 
Stirling to Falkirk. This detachment, having in its rear 
the ancient forest of the Torwood, was directed to display 
the RoyabStandard and other colours, so as to produce an 
impression that the whole army was behind, and advancing 
from that quarter. So successful was this feint, that Ge¬ 
neral Huske’s attention became wholly engrossed by the 
evolutions of these distant squadrons ; during which time 
Charles, with his main army, had already passed the river 
Carron, beyorvj Dunnipace, and was only sepa'raifefi* from 
the enemy by the Falkirk Muir, a rugged ai,d ridgy 
upland, now well cultivated, but then covered with heath. 

It was now between one and two o’clock, and the 
English soldiers Were preparing to take th^ir dinner, 
when some country people, hastily running in,‘brought 
an accotint that the Highlanders were near at hand; 
their report was^confirmed by two of the officers mounting 
a tree, and through a telescope discovering the enemy in 
motion. The drums instantly beat to arms, and a press¬ 
ing message was despatched to Hawley, at Callender 
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House, while the troops were formed in line in front of 
their camp. Frequent, and surely not unfounded mur¬ 
murs might now be heard amosJigst the men : — “ Where 
“is the general?—wliat shall be done? — we have no 
“ orders! ” * 

Startled at these tiflings, Hawley soon galloped up, in 
breathless haste, and without his hat; he immediately 
ordered his three regiments of dragoons to advance with 
him, full speed, to the top of Falkirk Muir, so as if pos¬ 
sible to anticipate the Highlanders ; and iihe foot he com¬ 
manded to follow with their bayonets fixed. They pushed 
forward, with a storm of wind, to which heavy rain was 
now addq,d, beating full in the faces of ilie soldiers. For 
some time it appeared like a race'between the dragoons 
and the Highfanders, which should first attain the summit 
of the hill. The mountaineers, however, prevailed in that 
object; and the English, then halting, dr^w up on some¬ 
what lower ground. There was a rugged ravine, that 
began at the centre, between the two armies, and deepened 
towards the plain on the right of the King’s forces ; and 
the whole position, thus hastily chofen by Hawley, was 
iar from f^ourable to the evolutions of regular troops. 
The English artillery, also, stugk fast in a morass, ^hieli 
formed part of the plain, and it could not be extricated; 
but, as the Highlanders had also left theirs behind, neither 
force had in that respect any advantage above the other. 

Each of the armies now formed ; the Prirfbe’s in two 
lines ; his right commanded by Loyi George Murray, and 
his left by Lord John DTunimond, who as soon as he saw 
the enemy tp,ke the alarm, had desisted from his feint, 
and rejoined the main body of his countrymen. Charles 
himself took his station, as at Preston, in the second Une, or 
rathoiiBWfe behind it, on a conspicuous mojjnd, still known 
by Uie igime of Charlie’s Hill, and now overgrown with 
wood. For the Pmglish, their cavalry remained as they 
had come, in front, and their infantry drew up, like the 
insurgent!, in two lines ; while in the rear of all stood a 
reserve,, consisting of the Argy^e militia and the Glasgow . 
Regiment. General Hawley commanded i» tlw centre, 
and Huske on the right; and the cavalry were under 


Home’s History, p. 167. 
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Colonel Ligonier, who on the death of Gardiner had suc¬ 
ceeded to his regiment. 

These arrangements being completed, Hawley sent 
orders to Ligonier to charge with all the horse on the 
enemy’s right. The insurgents in that station, chiefly the 
Macdonald clans, seeing the dragoons come on, reserved 
their own lire, with the utmost steadiness and composure, 
uritil tiie English were within ten yards’ distance; they 
then, at Lord George’s signal, gave a general discharge, 
so close and wctl aimed, that a very large number of the 
hostile horsemen were seen to reel and fall from their 
saddles, and the survivors were completely broken. Two 
of the dragoon regiments, the same that had fled at the 
Coltbridge and at'Preston, being now well filled and ex¬ 
perienced in that military operation, repeated it on this 
occasion. The third regiment, Cobham’s, stood firmer, 
but was likewise compelled to yield, after heavy loss. It 
was now Lord George Murray’s endeavour to bring back 
the Macdonalds into regular line; but their victorious 
ardour was not to be controlh^d ; running forward, and 
loading tlft,nr piecesJas they ran, they fell upon the flank 
of Ilgvvley’s two columns of foot, which at the same 
moment were furiously asf ailed in front; the Highlanders, 
after their Are, dro{>ping their muskets, and charging 
sword in hand. The English, on their part, nearly bliinhul 
by the wind and rain, and dispirited by their previuu:, 
inaction, could not stand linn against this combined 
assault; in vain did. their General attempt to animate 
tiieaii by his personal courage ; his \V’hite head uncovered, 
and conspicuous in the front ranks of the coa'batants: the 
whole centre gave way in confusion, and betook, them- 
selveS^to flight. But on the extnmie right of the Royal 
army the result had meanVhile been very diffcrelf??' The 
tliree regiments tliere, protected by the ruggedtibank of 
the ravine, maintained this natural fortification, and kept 
aloof the Highlanders from their favourite close onset, 
sword in hand. Nay”more, being reinforced by‘Cobham’s 
dragoons, who rallied in their rear, they not only-shecked 
the puri^it on their flank;, but spread confusion into thp 
ranks before them, of the Prince’s left, many Highlanders 
scampering away from the field, under the belief that the 
day was lost, and spreading these disastrous tidings in 
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their rear. Thus it might be said, that, of the Royal 
army, three fourths had been defeated, and one fourth 
victorious. 

Charles seeing, from his commanding station, this state 
of things, immediately put himself at the head of his 
second line, and, advancing against the enemy’s right, 
arrested their momentary triumph. They were now 
compelled, like their comrades, to withdraw from the* 
field; but theirs was a retreat, and not like their com¬ 
rades’, a flight: they marched in stead/ order, their 
drums beating, and colours displayed; and protected the 
mingled mass of other fugitives. Had the Highlanders, 
nevertheless, pursued at this critical moment, there seems 
little doubt that the King’s army mifst have been utterly 
destroyed. But the night was,now setting in, early at 
this winter season, and the earlier from the violent storm 
which blew; and they deemed it imprudpnt to push 
forward in the darlftiess, suspecting, as they did, some 
stratagem or ambuscade. Lord John Drummond espe¬ 
cially, who was a general officer in the French service, 
^'ntertained and expressed that appreiiension, when he 
saw the Scofti Royal fly: “ These men,” said he, “ be- 
“ haved admirably at Fontenoy -*• surely this must be a 
“ feint! ” Thus the insurgents remained for a consider¬ 
able time upon the field, irresolute, disordered, and igno¬ 
rant of their owm success, until some detachments sent 
forwartl/ by Charles brought him the news ^hat the 
English had already retreated from ]^alkirk. The Prince 
then (it was late in the evening, and the rain continued 
to fall in torments,) made his entry into the town, and 
was conducted by torch-light to a lodging which had been 
prepared for him. Hawley, meanwhile, did not stop 4hat 
night m^vlllfinlithgow, nor the next day untU Edinburgh, 
where hi.%troops arrived in much disorder and dejection. 
His only consolation was to make use of the gibbets 
erected for the rebels to punish his own soldiers ; that is 
such of them as had grossly misbehaved in the action. 
No less •tlmn four were executed in ome day. On the 
fl^d of battle he left about four hundred, dead oi^ying, 
with a large proportion of ofdcers, amongst who^ were 
Sir Robert Munro of Foulis, three Lieutenant Colonels, 
and nine Captains. The insurgents’ lo.ss was estimated by 
VOL. Iff, TT 
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themselves at only forty men* * * § ; hut was, probably, triple 
that number. There were also about one hundred prisoners 
taken fronj the Royal army; one of them John Home, 
afterwards the historian of this conflict. Three standards, 
and all the artillery, ammunition, and baggage, fell into 
the hands of the insurgents, who might exult that an 
attempt made by Hawley to set fire to his tents before he 
'left them, was bafflled by the rain. At Linlithgow, fur¬ 
ther on in the retreat, the English army succeeded better 
in their attempts at conflagration : some troops which 
had been quartered in the Royal Palace, next morning, 
before their departure, deliberately set it on fire, by 
raking the live embers from the hearths into the straw 
pallets, thus reducing the venerable pile to a blackened 
and desolate ruin, as it still remains, f 

All that night, stormy though it was, the unwearied 
Highlanderstemployed themselves in plundering the camp, 
and stripping the dead bodies. This last work they per¬ 
formed so effectually, that a citizen of Falkirk, who next 
morning surveyed the slain from a distance, used to say 
that he epuld only-compare them to a large flock of white* 
shqep at rest on the face of the hill. J The prisoners of 
the Glasgow regiments -were roughly handled, as volun- 
‘teers and eager partisans, but the others had better treat¬ 
ment ; and the greater number, fof^ safe custody, were 
sent to the Castle of Doune, all seeming much amazed at 
their disaster, when a triumph over the “Highland 
“ rabble ” had been .^so confidently promised them. Oho 
prisoner (an Irishman perhaps) was even overheard to 
mutter to his comrades, “ By my soul, if Charlie goes on 
“in this way, Prince Frederick will never be King 
“ Gv^orge! ” § . * 

But this victory brought the Pretender no iTtilt, but 
barren laurels; nay, it'may be said without aiparadox, 
that it proved hurtful instead of advantageous to his 
cause. Among the officers, it raised an angry dissension ; 

»• t * 

* Collection of IfeclamtionT, &c. p. 72. 

f Ch&mheis's Hist. vol. ii. p. 53., and Scott’s Provincial Antiquitje^ 
art. Linutugow. But Grose ascribes the fire to accident. 
quities of Scotland? p. 232.) 

i Chambers’s History, voL iL p. 17. 

§ MS. Memoirs of Captain Daniel 
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each lamenting that the destruction of the enemy had not 
been completed ; Lord George Murray inveighing against 
Lord John Drummond, and Lord John retaliating upon 
Lord George. The common Higldanders, loaded with 
plunder, went oflP as usual to their mountains to secure 
it; and thus was the army deprived for a time of several 
hundreds, nay thousands, of its men. An unfortunate 
accident also, which occurred the day after the battle; 
tended in no small degree to increase this desertion. One 
of Clanranald's clansmen was examining %Vnusket, a part 
of his booty, as he stood at an open window, when the 
piece went off, and by mi.*.chance killed a son of Glen¬ 
garry whtt was passing in the street. Charles, foreseeing 
the ill effects that might ensue, exerted •himself to show 
every respect to the memory of the deceased, attending 
the funeral himself as chief mourner. The tribe of Glen¬ 
garry, nevertheless, far from appeased, loudly demanded 
lile for life; and Clanranald having reluctantly agreed 
to surrender his follower, the poor man was immediately 
led out and shot dead with a volley of bullets, — his 
own father joining in the fire, that his sufferings might 
end the sooner. But even this savage act of vengeance 
was not sufficient to satisfy thw offended clan; and the 
greater number, yielding to their grief or rage, forsool# 
tlie Princess standryd, and withdrew to their mountain 
homes. 

On €he evening after his victory Charles again en¬ 
camped on Bannockburn, *where he employed a press, 
which he had brought from Glasgow, to print a quarto 
sheet, containing an account of the battle.^ This proved 
to be the last of his Scottish Proclamations or Gazettes. 
He ift)w r^umed the siege of Stirling Castle, deeming it 
derogatory to his arms to relinquish anjfc enterprise of 
danger •nee begun, and thus leaving his enehaies full 
leisure to recover from their recent defeat. 

When the tidings of the battle of Falkirk reached the 
Court of f?t. Jameses (it was on thtf flay of a Drawing- 
Room) every countenance, it i« said, g,ppeared clouded 
Utith doubts and apprehension, except only th# King’s, 
whose heart was inaccessible to tear, and J)ir Joh^ Cope’s, 

Collection& of Declarations, &c. p. 69—7?. 
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who rejoiced to have at last a partner in his misfortune 
or misconduct.* The Duke of Cumberland, in conver¬ 
sation with the Earl of Marchmont, “ laid the blame of 
“the affair of Hawley on want of discipline, and said, 
“ were he there he would attack the rebels with the men 
“ that Hawley had left.” f This determination was 
speedily put to the proof; for the fear of a French in¬ 
vasion having now subsided, and the want of another 
general in Scotland being manifest, his Koyal Highness 
was appointed lo the chief command in that country, and 
was earnestly requested to set out immediately. Tra¬ 
velling night and day, he arrived most unexpectedly at 
Holyrood House on |he morning of the 30th of January, 
— a day, as usuSl, of ill augury to the house of Stuart, — 
and he chose for himself the same apartments, nay even 
the same bed, in the palace, which had lately been occu¬ 
pied by Chawles. , 

The Royal Duke destined to wield so decisive an in¬ 
fluence over the fortunes of his cousin and competitor, 
was of very nearly the same age, being only four months^ 
younger? He had* not, however, the same graces of per¬ 
son, being corpulent and unwieldy to a remarkable de¬ 
gree, and in his maniiter rough and displeasing. Ilis 
' character was adorned by considerable virtues ; honesty 
of purpose, adherence to his promiaes, attachment to his 
friends. , He was a dutiful son, and a liberal patron ; as 
a soldier, he was enthusiastiQally fond of his priJfession ; 
he had closely studied its details, and might even be 
lauded for capacity in an age Which, to England at least, 
was singularly barren of military merit. His unwearied 
activity and h^s high personal courage would, however, 
at ahy period have justly claimed applause. as one 

of his own friends complains, “his judgment is too much 
“ guided by his passions', which are often violent and un- 
“ governable.” Against his foreign adversaries he dis¬ 
played no undue asperity, and towards his soldiers he 
could sometimes show compassion ; thus, for instance, on 

♦ See*Qnarterly Review, ^o. Ixxi. p. 180. An abstracted Scottish 
Peer, at Drawmg Room, addressed Sir John by the title of General 

Hawley, to the no small amusement of the company. , 
f Lord Marchmont’s Diary, January 23. 1746. 
j Lord Waldcgrave’s Memoirs, p. 23. 
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arriving at Edinburgh he immediately arrested the course 
of Hawley^s savage executions: yet even his own army 
often murmured at his harshness and rigour^; and as to 
any rebel, he treated him with as little mercy as he might 
a wolf. Never perhaps did any insurgents meet a more 
ungenerous enemy. From the deeds of blood in Scotland, 
— committed by his own order in some cases, and con¬ 
nived at in many more,—his contemporaries branded 
him with a disgraceful by-word — the butcher; and 
the historian who cannot deny the guilt, ^mtist repeat and 
ratify the name. 

The Duke of Cumberland remained but thirty hours at 
Edinburgh : on the 31st he set forward with his army to 
give the insurgents battle; his favourite Hawley still 
acting under him as one Lieutenant-General; and the 
other was the Earl of Albemarle. Officers and soldiers 
were in high spirit^ and confident of victor^r under their 
new commander. But on approaching Falkirk his Royal 
Highness was informed that the rebels had already com¬ 
menced tlieir retreat; the causes of which I shall now 
proceed to (\ptail. 

In the siege of Stirling, Charles had employed as his 
engineer one M. Mirabclle, a win volatile Frenchman, 
who had come over with Lord Jol)n Drummond. 
ignorant was this njan of his profession, that the batteries 
he constructed with great labour W'erc entirely com¬ 
manded and soon silenced by the fire of the Castle. Still, 
however, the prince persevered, taking only the advice of 
his favourite counseflors; Secretary Murray, Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, and the Quarter-Master General. But the 
other chief officers, mortified both at their loss of con¬ 
fidence 8.i#ce the Derby retreat, and at the slow and 
doubfful progress of the present siege, •determined to 
assert tflcir authority by holdihg a consultation of their 
own. The result was a memorial signed by many in¬ 
fluential names, and sent to the Prince by Lord George 
IVIurray, '^ho was no doubt the seerdt Wver of the whole 
design.* This memorial is still •preserved*: after lament- 

ti 

• Hoiae*s ^st. Append. No. 39. Those whcTsigned ifwcre Jjora 
George Murray, Ijochiel, Keppoch, Clanranald, Ardshiel, Lochgarry, 
Scothouse, and Simon Fraser, Master of Lovat. 
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ing the numbers of Highlanders gone home, and the 
unequal chances of another battle, it proceeds: “We 
“ are therefore humbly of opinion that there is no way to 
“ extricate the army out of the most imminent danger 
“ but by retiring immediately to the Highlands, where 
“we can be usefully employed the remainder of the 
“ winter by taking and mastering the forts of the North, 
'* and we are morally sure we can keep as many men 
“ together as v^ill answer that end, and hinder the enemy 
“ from following, us into the mountains at this season of 
“ the year; and in spring we doubt not but an army of 
“ 10,000 effective Highlanders can be brought together, 
“ and follow your Ryyal Highness wherever you think 
“ proper.” 

This remonstrance, coming from such persons, and 
armed with all the force of a command, struck the 
Prince with astonishment and grief.. Lord George had 
been with him but the day before, and sliown him a plan 
he had drawn for the intended battle, which Charles had 
approved and corrected with his own hand. In the same 
view, like^vise, had «the sick and wounded of the army 
already been sent to the rear at Durablane. When, 
therefore, he read the paper disclosing such different 
designs, he could scarcely believe his eyes : he passion¬ 
ately exclaimed, “Good God! have Idived to .see this?” 
and dashe^ his head against the wall with so much 
violence that he staggered. H^ sent sir Thomas Slteridan 
to argue with the chiefs against their project; but finding 
them firm, had no alternative but a sullen acquiescence.* 

The insurgents accordingly began their retreat on the 
1st of February, first spiking their heavy cannon, and 
blowing up their powder magazine at St. Niivaffs. So 
ill was this last operation contrived, that the explosion 
destroyed, together with fhe magazine, the neigttbouring 
church, and lost the lives of several country people; nor 
did party spirit fail to impute this accident to deliberate 
and malignant design. The best proof to the contrary 
will be found in. the fatft, that some of the insurgent 

* John Hay’s Acconnt of the Retreat from Ffdkirk (Home’s Ap¬ 
pendix, p. 355.), 
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soldiers themselves, and particularly the man who fired 
the train, were amongst the killed. Very little, however, 
of discipline or regularity was observed in the retreat. 
Charles, with a frowardness and recklessness that seem 
to have been part of his character, whenever hp was 
thwarted, had either neglected to give the needful orders, 
or suddenly changed them after they were given, and 
much confusion and loss of baggage ensued.* The direct 
tion of the retreat was to Crietf, where the army separated 
in two divisions; nor did they reunite fdi* some weeks ; 
both, however, making their way hf different roads 
towards Inverness. They were pursued, but not over¬ 
taken, by .the Duke of Cumberland, who, fixing liis head¬ 
quarters at Perth, sent out detacMnents to reduce the 
neighbouring districts. 

While such were the events in the North, the Court of 
St. James’s was agitated by a short but singular minis¬ 
terial revolution. The Royal favour had been for some 
time engrossed by Lord Granville : the Pelham brothers 
found themselves treated with coldness and reserve, and 
apprehended that in carrying the supplies this venter they 
would only*be paving the way for their own dismissal at 
the end of the session. To them? the unquelled rebe^lioa 
appeared, not as a motive of forbearance, but only as 41 . 
favourable opportunity for pushing their pretensions. 
They determined, therefore, to bring the question to an 
issue, find to concentrate their demands on of!e point — 
an office for Pitt—to wliom they,were bound by their 
promises, and still rfloro by their fears. The king, how¬ 
ever, guided, by Lord Granville, and under Granville by 
Lord Bath, and mindful of Pitt’s old philippics against 
Hanover, ^teadily refused his assent to this arrangement. 
On tfie 6 th of February, Lord Bath, coining from the 
Royal cioset, said frankly to Lord Harrington, that he had 
advised the king to negative Mr. Pitt’s appointment and 
to pursue proper (he meant Hanoverian) measures on the 

* At *a council of war, called near Crieff, ;there was great com¬ 
plaint and reci-imination amongst the officers, as to the disorder of the- 
retreat. Charles ended ihcir quarril by saying very handsomely, 
that he v-rould all th^ blame on himself. Ldrd Georg^e Murray's 
Narrative, Jacobite Memoirs, p. 100. 
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■ Cotitinejiti. Lord Harrington coldly replied, “ They who 
“ dictate in private should be employed in public.”* A 
resignation now resolved upon by nearly all the mi¬ 
nisters. In this adair the Pelhams prudently shrunk from 
the front ranks; the van therefore was led by Harrington, 
he being the first on the 10th to give up the seals, and 
thus drawing on himself the King’s especial and lasting 
resentment. He was followed on the same day by the 
Duke of Newqastle, on the next by Mr. Pelham. Other 
self-denying placemen now poured in, with their white 
staves and gold keys. His Majesty immediately sent 
the two seals of Secretaries of State to Lord Granville 
(who was indisposed)^ that he and Lord Bath might form 
an administration as they pleased. “ Thus far,” says 
Horace Walpole, “ all went swimmingly ; they had only 
“ forgotten one little point, which was to secure a ma- 
“ jority in both Houses.”! Scarce aijy man of weight or 
reputation was found willing to join them. Chief Justice 
Willes declined to be their Lord Chancellor, and Sir John 
Barnard to be their Chancellor of the Exchequer. After 
various offers and repeated refusals, this ministry of forty 
hours was dissolved, and Lord Bath announced his failure 
to the King, who bitterly complained of his painful situa¬ 
tion, and cried shame that a man like Newcastle, who was 
not fit, said he, for a chamberlain to a petty Court in Ger¬ 
many, sho^ild be forced on him and the nation as Prime 
Minister. His Majesty b.'»d, .however, no other'’choice 
than to reinstate his former servants, and admit whatever 
terras they now required. It w'fts agreed to dismiss from 
place the remaining adherents of Bath and Granville, 
amongst others the Marquis of Tweeddale, whose office as 
Secr^ary for Scotland was again abolished. IV.tt became 
— not indeed •Secretary at War, as was asked at ffrst — 
but Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and soon aftervferds, on 
the death of Winnington, Paymaster of the Forces. The 
Opposition grew still weaker from their weakness being 
so signally tested and disclosed, and dwindled* for some 
timo to R scarceiytperceiv?ible minority. Yet Lord Gran¬ 
ville’s high spirits never, forsook him; he continued tfi? 


r 


• Coxe’s Memoirs of Horace I,ord Walpole, p. 295, 
t To Sir H. Mann, February 14. 1746. 
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laugh and drink as hefote, ownii^ that the attempt was 
mad, but that he was quite ready to do it again.* 

In Scotland the war languished for 8e¥eral weeks. 
Charles, on approaching Inverness, found it rudely for¬ 
tified with a ditch and palisade, and held by Lord Lou¬ 
don’s army of about 2000 men. In the first instance, 
therefore, the Prince halted ten miles from the town, at 
Moy Castle, the seat of the chief of Mac Intosh. The 
Chief himself was serving with Lord London, but Lady 
Mac Intosh remained to raise the clan for the opposite 
party, and rode in their front as commander, with a man’s 
bonnet on her head, and pistols at her saddle-bow. The 
neighboifrhood of Moy Castle, hov\*eve]', and the security 
in which Charles was living, incited Lord Loudon to a 
sudden night-march, in hopes to seize his person. But 
this well-concerted scheme was baffled by no more than 
six or seven of the,Mac Tntoshes, who, meeting the King’s 
troops, dispersed themselves in different parts of the wood, 
and fired upon the advancing columns, at the same time 
imitating the war-cries of Lochiel, Keppoch, and other 
w^ell-known,clans, and thus producing an impression that 
the whole Highland army was at hand. The King’s 
troops, astonished and doubtful^Vom the darkness, hastily 
turned back to Inverness, where they arrived in so mucn 
confusion that thei» retreat was afterwards known by the 
name of the ilout of Moy. • 

Neift morning, the 17th of February, the Chevalier 
assembled his men, and on the 18th*advanced to Inverness 
to repay Lord Loudon his unfriendly visit. The Earl, 
however, did not wait his coming; he embarked with the 
Lord President and with his soldiers in boats, and rowed 
across the^Moray Frith to Cromarty. He was aftefWards 
pursued by the Earl of Cromarty and ^)me Highland 
regimerils marching round the liead of the inlet, and was 
compelled to cross the Great Ferry into Suthefland. 
Here, still followed by Cromarty, his army disbanded. 
But Lord Cromarty, too confident in his first success, was 
surprised in his turn, and takeif prisoner with hj[s officers 
%t Dunrobin Castle, by a body *)f the Sutherland militia. 

* H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Tebniary 14. 1746. Dtike of New¬ 
castle to the Earl of Chcsteifleld, Feb. 18. 1746. Coxe’s Fclliam. 
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This last event, however, did not occur till the day before 
the battle of Culloden, and had therefore no influence 
upon the main events of the campaign. 

Having occupied the town of Inverness, Charles applied 
himself to the siege of the citadel, which surrendered in 
a few days. Another of his parties reduced and destroyed 
Fort Augustus, but was less successful before Fort 
William, as they could not prevent its communications 
by the sea. Loijd George Murray likewise failed in taking 
the Castle of Blaii;, which a.doughty veteran. Sir Andrew 
Agnew, maintained with some regular troops; and this 
failure greatly tended to heighten the suspicions, though 
most unjust ones, whjch Charles already entertained of 
Lord George’s fidelity. A rough draught in Charles’s 
writing, and amongst the Stuart Papers, declares that 
when Lord George Murray undertook the attack of the 
“ post ol Jilaiv Castle, he took an officer, whom he sent 
“ back without so much as consulting the Prince — a 
“ thing so contrary to all military practice, that no one 
“that has the least sense can be guilty of it, without 
“ some private reason of his own.” Such doubts and 
jealousies amongst the chiefs hastened and enibittered the 
decline of their cause, aad still more severely did they 
^dlf^er from the failure of money and provisions. They 
were now cooped up in barren mountains, and debarred 
from|theirJ[jowland resources* and though the supplies 
of France were frequently despatched, they could ^seldom 
at this period reach, their destination. Several ships 
were captured hy the British ‘crttisers, others steered 
back to the French ports: one, the Hazard, having on 
board 150 soldieis.and 10,000/. in gold, ran ashore on the 
north*coast of Sutherland, and both crew and cargo were 
taken by the <ribe of tile Mac Kays. Thus Clmrles’s 
little treasury was soon deduced to 500 louis-di^rs, and 
he vrtis compelled to pay his troops in meal, — to the 
desertion of many, to the discontent and indiscipline of 
those that remained.'^ Nor were even these supplies of 


• “ Our army had got no ^ay in money for some time past, bfl^ 
“ meal only, which the men being obligeil to sell out and convert into 
“ money, it went but a short way for their other needf/, at wliich the 
“poor creatures grumbled exceedingly, and were suspicious that 
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meal certain and invariable; the men were often pinched 
with hunger, and unavoidably dispersed over the country 
for subsistence, while, according to the ji’eport of an 
English prisoner, even the best officers were glad when 
they could procure a few leaves of raw cabbage from 
the farmers’ gardens.* 

During this time the Duke of Cumberland’s army was, 
on the contrary, well supplied and powerfully reinforced. 
In February, there landed at Leith Prince Frederick of 
Hesse Cassel, with 5000 auxiliaries froqa his country, who 
had been hired, with consent of Parliament, in the place of 
the Dutch troops. For these last being the same that 
had capkulated at Tournay and pendermond, and been 
set free under parole not to serve against any soldiers 
of France, Lord John Drumpaond had, immediately upon 
his landing, despatched a message to their commander, 
stating his own commission in the Frenish service, and 
his arrival at the head of a French regiment, and requir¬ 
ing therefore that the Dutch troops should withdraw 
from the contest,—a summons which they had accord¬ 
ingly obeyed. The Hessians now served to gsfrrison and 
secure the south of Scotland for the Duke of Cupaber- 
land, thus enabling him to draw together his whole 
native force against the rebels. After a visit to Edin¬ 
burgh for a consull^ition with the Prince of Hesse, he had 
fixed his head-quarters at Aberdeen, where it w£\s||pom' 
inonly^)elieved that he intended to remain till summer. 
But they who thought tlius, knew not the daring and 
active energy of that*Iioyal Chief.f 

On the 8tla April, the Duke set forth from Aberdeen, 
at the head of about 8000 foot and cavalry. His 
inarefh directed to Inverness, with the inteniSon to 
offer Ris enemy a battle; and pfoceeding adong the coast, 
lie w'as •ttended and supplied by the fleet. At Baiifl* he 

“ we officei]a had detained it from them.” ^ Macdonald’s Journal. 
(Lockhart drapers, vol. ii. p. ?08.) 

♦ Chambers’s Hist. vol. i^. p, 82. • , 

According to H.Walpole, “the Duke complains eAremely of 
“ the loyal Scotch; he says he can get no intelligence, and reckons 
“ himself more in. an enemy’s country than when ne was weiring with 
“ the French in Flanders.” To Sir H. Mann, March 21. 1746. 
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seized and hanged two Highland spies, employed, accord¬ 
ing to their primitive manner, in notching the numbers 
of his arrnyupon a stick.* There now lay before him 
the Spey, a deep and rapid mountain stream, where he 
apprehended some resistance to his passage. Several 
weeks before, Charles had despatched Lord John Drum- 
mpnd with a strong party to defend the fords; and some 
batteries had accordingly been raised upon the left bank. 
But as the Duke brought up cannon sufficient to com¬ 
mand these imperfect works, Lord John justly considered 
his position as untenable, and fell back to Inverness, 
while the Royal array forded the Spey in three divisions 
on the 12th, and ^ on <the 14th entered Nairn.* Beyond 
this town some skirmishing ensued between the Highland 
rear and the English van ; but Charles coming up sud- 
dtmly to support the former with his guards from Inver¬ 
ness, the hittei^ in their turn retired. . 

Charles and his principal officers lodged that night at 
Cullodeii House, the seat of his ablest enemy in Scotland, 
President Forbes. His troops lay upon the moor, where 
the heath,' as one of''the subalterns remarks, served us 
both for bedding and fuel, the cold being very severe.” f 
Early on the 15th they were drawn out in battle order, 
and expected an attack; but no enemy appearing, Lord 
Elcho was sent forward with Ids cavalry to reconnoitre, 
and Ife’onght word that the Duke of Cumberland had 
halted at Nairn, and that thic being his birthday, his 
troops were passing it in festivity and mirth. The pro¬ 
vision from their slops was aburidant the insurgents, on 
the other hand, were so ill supplied, that only a single 
biscuit could be served out to each man during the w.hole 
of the 15th. In nuinbej’S they were scarcely Ic^s de¬ 
ficient : notwdt^istanding every exertion, some of their 
best regiments had not been able to rejoin thefei; thus 
Cluny, Lord Cromarty, and the Master of Lovat were 
absent, so that bare]y*5000 men could be mustet‘,ed on the 
field. 

CharlcY'’a spirit, however, was still undaunted. He had 
declared, two days before; that he was willing to attacl^ 


• Cliamhers’s Hi?t. vol. ii. p. S*J. 
f MS. Memoirs of Captain DanieL 
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had he but a thousand men.* He now on Lord Elcho’s 
report, assembled a council of war, with a secret design 
to compensate for his inferiority of numbers by a night 
march, so as to surprise the Duke in his camp at Nairn, 
the distance being about twelve miles. In the 'council, 
he,found Lord George Murray suggest this very scheme: 
Charles then rose and embraced him, and acknowledged 
the project as his own ; upon which, by common consent, \ 
orders were immediately given for its lexccution.'j’ By 
the Prince’s directions, the heath was,set on fire, that the 
light might convey an idea of his troops being still in the 
same position : the watchword he assigned, was “ King 
James tfie Eighth.” But meanwhile numerous stragglers 
had left the ranks, repairing to Inverness and other 
places in quest of food; and tliey told the officers sent 
after them to shoot them if they pleased, rather than com¬ 
pel them to starve any longer. From tJiis cause some 
precious hours were lost and many good soldiers missed, 
and it was not till eight at night that every preparation 
was completed. Charles then appointed Lord George Mur¬ 
ray to command the first column, ptit himself*at the head 
of that which followed, and gave the signal to march. 

The night was dark, and sd far favourable to the pro¬ 
ject of surprise; but for the same reason it misled tlie 
guides and rctardgd the progress of the troops. Exhausted 
with privations, they could not display their %onted 

energy; slowly and painfully did they toil through waste 

• 

* Letter of Lord Beorge Murray, August 5. 1749, printed in 
Home’s Appendix. 

■j- The account of this transaction is deriA'cd from a very rough 
draught or fragment in Charles’s writing,' preserved amongst the 
Stuart Pa||er8. It states: “ When the enemy was so much approach- 
“ ing', and seeming to be (letcrraine(f to attack uif lastly at Inverness, 
“ if wo ^id not them, the Prince ealfed a council of war, when all the 
“ chiefs were assembled and Lord George Mun'ay. The Prince let 
“ every one speak before him. Lord George Murray was the last, and 
“ he proposed to attack that night as the expedient; this was just 
“ what thS Prince intended, but he kept it in his breast. The Prince 
“ then •embraced Lord George Mufray, approved it, and owned it 

* “ was his project. It was agreed u;gon; but then it wife question of 

* “ the manner. It is to be observed, that the Prince jproposed to 
“ kw'p Fort Augustus, and to make it serve as *a place of rallying in 
“ case of a defeat. But that was unanimously rejected by tbe chiefs: so it 
“ was blown up.” 
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or marshy ground, many men dropping altogether from 
tlie ranks, and the rear falling considerably behind the 
van. Under •the^e disadvantages it was two in the morn-, 
ing before the head^ of the first column jaassed Kilra- 
vock House, within four miles of the English camp. 
This was the very hour for which the attack had been 
designed; and Lord George pointed out to his ofiSicers 
that it w^as now no longer possible for them to i-each the 
enemy before ths dawn should expose them to his observ¬ 
ation. Several gsntlemen — Hepburn of Keith above 
all — still vehemently adhered to the first project, saying 
that the Highland broad-sword would not be tlie worse 
for a little daylight to* direct its operations. But not¬ 
withstanding this nourish, it was plain that all hopes of 
a surprise had ended, and that the object of the iiiglit- 
march had failed. During the discussion, Mr. O’Sullivan 
came up with a^message from the Prince, that his Royal 
Highness would be glad to have the attack made; but 
that, as Lord George was in the van, he could best judge 
whether it pould be done in time or not. Tims empow¬ 
ered, Lord George gave orders for retreat; Charles af- 
terwai ds riding up, was convinced by his reasoning of the 
unavoidable necessity; and the troops, sadly retracing 
their steps, took up their original position on Drunu 
mossie, or Culloden Moor.* 

Thus,on the morn ing of .April the 16th, the Highlatiders 
were harassed and hungry, and without any neighbour-, 
ing stores of provision} even for thp Prince himself no 
refreshment beyond a little bread* and whiskey could he 
found. It was now the wish of Lord George Murray and 
otherskilful officers that the army thus unfitted for exertion 
should retire, and take up a position beyond /'he yiver 

Harin, where the ground,was high and inaccessible to 

« 

• Lord George was afterwards accused (most unjustly) of treachery, 
and of commanding the retreat without orders. There is some dis¬ 
crepancy, which in my raan-ative I have attempted tor-reconcile, 
between his own account (Letter. August 5. 1749), and an answer to 
a query sen| to Charlds ia Italy, nearly thirty years later. (Home’s 
Appendix, m. 44.) Lord George's recollection is likely to be tho. 
more correct so shortly ailcr the transaction. But it is singular, and 
very honourable to both the parties concerned, that Charles’s account 
acquits Lord George still more completely than Lord George does 
bunsclf, of the alleged crime of acting without orders. 
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cavalry, so that the Duke of Cumberland could not have 
engaged them but at great disadvantage to himself. 
Charles on the other hand, like his forefather at Flodden, 
%as imbued with the chivalrous idea, that he ought never 
to decline a battle on fair ground, nor enable his enemies 
afterwards to say, that his victory had not been owing to 
his valour. Besides, as Lord George Murray complains, 
“ His Royal Highness had so much confidence in the 
“ bravery of his army, that he was rathefr too hazardous, 
“ and was for fighting the enemy on all occasions.” * It 
appears moreover that the counsellors on whom he most 
relied, instead of checking bis romantic rashness, rather 
urged him forward. According to anotlier officer who 
was present, “ when proposals were made to retire over 
“the river Nairn, which might have been done with 
“ great facility, Sir Thomas Sheridan and others from 
“ France having lest all patience, and hopJhg no doubt for 
“ a miracle, in which light most of them had considered 
‘ both the victory at Preston and that at Falkirk, insisted 
^upon a battle, and prevailed, without refigeting that 
‘ many weje then absent, and those bn the spot spent arnl 
' discouraged by a forced march during along darknight 
whereas upon the other two bccasions the men were in 
full vigour and spirits.” f 

The insurgentswrere now drawn up for battle in two 
lines: on the riglit the Athol brigade, the Camerons, the 
^tuarfs, and some other clans under Lord George Murray; 
on the left, the Mac^donald regiments, under Lord John 
Drummond. “But we of the clan Macdonald,” says one 
of their officers, “ thought it ominous that we had not 
“ this day the right hand in battle, as formerly at Glads- 
“muir and at Falkirk, and wh^ch our clan maintains we 
“ had enjoyed in all our battles and strifggles since the 
“battle*of Bannockburn.”The right flank on this 
occasion was covered by some straggling park walls; to 
the left l^egan a gentle slope leadii\g,down towards Cul- 
loden House. Thus placed, it was about eleven o’clock 


^ See Jacobite Memoirs, p. 122. „ 

t Answera of Mr. Fattullo, Mu8ter>master>General of the Insur* 
gent army. (Home’s Appendix, p. 332.) 
t Macdonald’s Journal. (Lockhart Papers, voL it p. 510.) 
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whfen the Highland out-posts first observed the hoiizon 
4^rken with theiiidvancing masses of the Duke^pf Cum- 
betletnd’s army. The Duke on approaching formed hig 
army with great skill in three lines, with ^cavalry on eacH 
wing, and two pieces of cannon between every two regi- • 
ments of the first line. To obviate the effect of the 
Highland target he had instructed his soldiers, that each 
of them in action should direct his thrust, not at the man 
directly opposite, but against the one who fronted his 
right-hand comrade. He now again addressed his troops, 
saying that he could not suppose that there was any man 
in the British army reluctant to fight, but if there were 
any, who either fromt disinclination to the caus^, or from 
having relations in the rebel army would prefer to retire, 
he begged them in the name of God to do so, as he would 
rather face the Highlanders with 1000 determined men 
at his back, Hhan have 10,000 witl),,a tithe who were 
lukewarm.”* He was answered by loud huzzas and re¬ 
peated shouts of “ Flanders! Flanders!” It being nearly 
one o’clock before his arrangements were completed, it 
was proposed to Kis Royal Highness that, he should 
allow the men to dine before the battle. “ No,” he re¬ 
plied, “ they will fight mWe actively with empty bellies, 

“ and besides, it would be a bad omen. You remember 
“ what a dessert they got to their dinr.er at Falkirk!” 

The battle began with a cannonade on both sides, by 
which (so different was the sljill of their artiller^^meu!} 
the royal army suffered little, but the insurgent greatly. 
Of the rival princes, William at once took up his position 
between the first and second lines; Charles, before re¬ 
pairing to his, rode along the ranks to animate the men. 
His little party soon became a conspicuous m^rk for the 
enemy’s canndn; several of his guardsmen fell, and a 
servant, who held a led liorse, was killed by his*8ide, tlie 
Prince himself being covered by the earth Ihrpwn up by 
the ball. Not discomposed, however, he coolly continued 
his inspection, and then, as at Falkirk, stationed himself 
on a little height just behind the second line. ‘ Mean¬ 
while a storm of snow and hail had begun to fall, btfCJ 

* Chambers’s Hist. vol. ii. p. 103.; from the notVbook of an 
English officer who was present. 
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unlike that at'Falkirk, blowing full in the faces of the 
Highlanders. At length Lord George- Murray, finding 
his division of the'right lose so much more than th^y 
inflicted from the cannonade, sent Colonel Ke? of Grddc»n 
TO the. Prince requesting permission to attack. This, 
■being granted, the right wing and centre, with one loud 
shout, rushed,furiously forward, sword in hand; they 
were receivjsd Vith a rolling fke, both of cannon and 
grapeshot, but yet so resistless was their onset that they 
broke through Monro’s and BurreFs regiments in the 
first line, and captured two pieces of cannon. But the 
Duke foreseeing the chance of this event, and with a 
view to provide against it, had carefully strengtliened and 
stationed bis second linHs it was dsawn up three deep, 
the front rank kneeling, the second bencfing forward, the 
third standing upright. These, reserving their fire till 
the Highlanders were close upon them, poured in a 
volley so well sustained and destructive as ^completely to 
disorder them. Before they could recover, the Royal 
troops improved the advantage, and driving the clans 
. together till they became one mingled mass, turned them 
from assailaii^s into fugitives. Some Of their best dunnib 
WASSAIL^ and the Chiet of Mac Lauchlan were killed 
and trampled down; the brave Bochiel fell wounded, but 
was carried from the field by his two henchmen; and the* 
call of the other cWefs arose unheeded and overborne. 
In short the whole right and centre of the insurgents 
w.ere no\9^ in irretrievably rout, pursued by superior 
numbers, and drooping from previoas exhaustion. 

Yet let it not be deemed that even thus their courage 
failed. Not by their forefathers at Bannockburn—not 
by themselves at Preston or at Falkirk—not in after 
years*^heiB discipline had raised and refined the ''Valour 
of their sons—not on the shores^ of the Nil^—not on that 
other fielfl of victory where their gallant chief, with a pro¬ 
phetic shrpud (it is their own superstition} high upon his 
breast*, addressed to them only Ihese^tjiree words, Hhjh- 

* ** Wfien a shroud is perceived aboA; one, it is a sure px^gnostic of 
Hhieatb, and (he time is judged accor^g to the height or it about the 

** person; for if it is seen above the middle, death i%not to expected 

for the space, of a year, but ns it ascends higher towards the head,, 
“ deaUi is concluded to be at hand, witiun a few days k' not hours, sa 

VOL. III. X 
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« 

LANDERS, REMEMBER Egtpt*—B ot in tbose hours of 
triumph and of glory was displayed a more firm and reso> 
lute bravery than now in the defeat at Culloden. The 
right and (ft^ntre had done all that human strength or 
human spirit could do—they had yielded only to neces¬ 
sity and numbers—and like the captive monarch at- 
Pavia might boast that every thing was lost but their 
honour. ’ • 

On the left, however, the Macdonalds aggrieved, and as 
they thought, disgraced by their exclusion from the post 
of honour, stood moody, motionless, and irresolute to 
fight. In vain did the Duke of Perth, who was stationed 
there, tell them that, if they l^ebaved with their usual 
valour, they woyld make a righf^ the left, and he would 
call liimself in future a Macdonald, f In vain did Keppocli 
rush forward to the charge with a few of his kinsmen; 
the clan (an event almost unexampled in Highland 
warfare) wodld not follow: calmly«» they beheld their 
chief brought to the ground by several shots from the 
enemy; calmly they heard the dying words which he 
faltered forth, “ God! have the children of my tribe 
forsaken me I” 'Jhus they stood while the right and 
centre of their army was put to the rout, and then 
falling back in good order they joined the remnant of 
the second line. But at the same time their rear 
became exposed to another body oil English horse and 
Argyleshare Highlanders, who breaking gaps through 
the inclosures on the rebel right, formed again upon the 
open moor beyond, and must, if roinforced in time, have 
cut off all retreat from the defeated army. 

Charles, from the height where he stDod with one 
squadron of horse, gazed on the rout of his army and the 

L * ♦* 

C *■ * 

“ daily experience confirms.? (Martin’s Western Islands, 1716, p. 
300., and J^ott's Poetical Works, vol. viii. p. 306. ed, 18^.) I know 
not whether it has ever been noticed, that the Higliland word for a seer, 
Taisheer^ is nearly the same as the Turkish:— 

“ Warned by the voice of stem 

* Th^^words of Sir John Moore to the 42d regiment at the battle 
of Cotpuna* (Southey’s Feii^nsular War, voL il p. 524. 8vo ed,) ^ 

^ Hopae’s Histc p. 234. In the Tales of a Oratidfather, this saying 
is erroneously ascribed to I.ord George Murray, who.commanded on 
lihfi other wing. (Vol. p’ p ?50.) 
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ruin of his cause with wonder, nay almost with incredulity, 
with unavailing orders and passionate tears. It was then 
that Lord Elcho spurring up to him proposed that His 
Royal Highness should put liimself at the head of the yet 
unbroken left, and charge forward with them to retrieve 

■ the fortune of the day. The other ol^cers, however, con¬ 
curred in thinking that the battle was irretrievably lost, 
and that a single wing of an army could never prevail 
against the whole of another army far superior at the 
first. If, as it appeared to them the only hope lay in 
rallying, it follows, that to continue the battle without any 
prospect of gaining it, could only serve to increase the 
slaughterjfind diminish the chance of collecting the sur¬ 
vivors. To Lord Elcho*^ proposal, •thenefore, the Prince 
returned a doubtful or negative answer, upon which Lord 
Elcho, according to his own account, turned away with a 
bitter execration, swearing that he would never look upon 
his face again. It 4s added that he kept his word, and in 
his exile used always to leave Paris whenever Charles 
entered it.*—Some suspicion, however, should attach to 

. the whole of this story, because the lajter part isi certainly 
unfounded. •The official account now lies before me, of 
Charles’s first public audience at,the Court of France after 
his return, and amongst the foremost of his train on thal^ 
occasion appears Lord Elcho.f I must further observe 
that Lord Elcho wjft a man of most violent temper, and 
no verj^ constant fidelity. Within two months from the 
date of this battle, he made overtures for pardon to the 
British Court, but,’’•says Horace*Walpole, “as he has 

distinguished himself beyond all the Jacobite command- 
“ers by brutality, and insults and cruelty to our pri- 
“soners, I think he is likely to remain where hs is ;”J 
and sojie did! There is also some contrary evidence as 

• 

* See QflSarterly Review, No. Ixxi. p. 213., with a reference to Lord 
Elcho’s MS. Memoirs. 

+ Lockhart Papers, voL U. p. 567. 

5 To Sir. 3R. Mann, June 20. 1747. See fillo a note to Waverley, 
voL ii. p. ^2. I consider Chevalier Johnstone no authority in any 
qnestioQ 6f fact; but 1 observe that, though concurring in Lord 
ilkho’s accusation, he gives an entirely difierent colour to it, by 

■ placing the conversation between Lord Elcho and ihe Prince, “ some 

hours afUsf the battle, beside the river Kairn.” (Mem. p. 198. 8vh 
ed.) 
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to Charles’s behaviour. A Cornet in his squadron of 
horse who was close by his side, left an attestation wlien 
at the point of death, that the Prince had resolved to go 
down and Charge with the remaining Highlanders, but 
that the Cornet saw O’Sullivan seize his horse by the 
bridle, and, assisted by Sheridan, force him from the fatal- 
field. 

. It is true that Charles had repeatedly declared at the 
outset of his enterprise that he was resolved either to pre¬ 
vail or perish-i-and that he did neither. Yet we must 
remember, that not only at Culloden but for some days 
afterwards there were still hopes of rallying the army and 
renewing the war. And even waiving those hopes, 
Charles’s conducj: in this respect may be favoufably com¬ 
pared with that of a far greater man, at a far more matured 
period of life. Only four days before the battle of Water¬ 
loo, it was announced by Napoleon — not like Charles in 
private letterl, but in a public and recorded proclamation 
— “The moment is come for every Frenchman of cou- 
“rage, either to conquer or to die !”* 

The little remnant of the rebel army with which Charles^ 
might have charged, did not long remain .compact and 
unifed; being presseed by the i^oyal forces it broke into 
,two divisions. Of these the smaller, comprising all the 
French auxiliaries, fled towards Inverness, where they lay 
down their arms to the Duke of Cum^aerland. The other, 
preserving some degree of order, but thinned every 
moment by men hastening singly to their homes, made its 
way to Ruthven in Badenoch. Fourteen of their stands 
of colours, 2300 firelocks, and alt their cannon and baggage 
fell into the hands of the English. The vittors reckoned 
their own loss in killed and wounded at 310 men; that of 
the insurgents was abopt 1000, or a fifth of ijtheir 'army. 
Quarter was seldom givtjn to the stragglers and fugitives, 
except to a few considerately reserved for pubfic execu¬ 
tion. No care or compassion was shown to their wounded ; 
nay more, on the. following day, most of thege were put 

♦ «P(^f tout Ffan^ais qui a du coeur, le moment esl arrive do 
“ vaincre ou de perir I** Ordre, du Jour^ signed Napoleon, June ^4. 
1815. ‘t AncienUhcroes,” save the author of Anastasius, “have been 
“ praised for dying without the least necessity, and modem worthies 
“ for living without the smallest hopes T' 
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to death in cold blood, with a cruelty such as never per¬ 
haps before or since has disgraced a British army. Some 
were dragged from the thickets or cabins where they had 
sought refuge, drawn out in line and shot, while others 
’were dispatched by the soldiers with the stocks of their 
muskets. One farm-building, into which some twenty 
disabled Highlanders had crawled, was deliberately set on 
hre the next day, and burnt with them to the ground. 
The native prisoners were scarcely better treated; and even 
sufheient water was not vouchsafed to •their thirst. “ I 
“myself," says a gentleman of Inverness, “have often 
“gone the prison at that melancholy time, when I 
“ heard the prisoners calling out ibr wuter in the most 
“pitiful manner.”* — To palliate these severities it was 
afterwards said in the Royal army, that an order had 
been found in Lord George Murray’s writing, that the 
Highlanders if vitAorious should give no •quarter. But 
this pretended order was never shown or seen ; it is ut¬ 
terly at variance with the insurgents’ conduct in their 
* previous battles; and was often and ^ost solemnly denied 
by their priShners. • 

From the field of Culloden Charles had rode away Vith 
Sheridan, O’Sullivan, and other horsemen, to Gortuleg; 
where Lord Lovat vias residing. It was the first and 
hiht meeting betwedh them; hut small was the sympathy 
or conflation which the young prince received from the 
hoary, and now despairing, intriguer. While Charles 
exclaimed on the ruin oiC tke cause, Lovat thought only 
of his own; he forgot even the common courtesy of a 
host, and they parted in mutual displeasure. Resuming 
his flight, at ten o’clock the same evening, Charles and 
liis little party rode rapidly on,to Glengarry’s castle of 
Invergarry, where they arrived two hours before day¬ 
break of the 17 th, so utterly exhausted that they could 
only throw themselves upon the floor in their clothes. 
The succecs of a fisherman, who went out and caught two 
salmon irom the neighbouring J)rook afforded their only 
^ance of food; nor was there any other bevenage than 

tne same brook supplied. Yet how slight were these 

• • 

m 

* Minutes of conversation between Bishop Forbes and Mr. Francis 
Stuart, son of Baiilio Stuart o"' Inverness, October 4. If48. 
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lardaliips compared to those which followed!—There 
was still some prospect of rallying an army at Ruthven, 

,0 which about l^Oft fugitives from Culloden had repaired 
iirected by the talent and animated by the spirit, of Lord 
oreorge Murray. But the want of supplies of all kinds ' 
—the terror of the recent battle—the growing dispersion 
—and the far superior forces of the enemy at hand— 
ere long dispelled these lingering hopes. Lord George, 
indeed, was still for persevering at all hazards, but a 
message was received from Charles, thanking the gentle¬ 
men present for their zeal, but urging them to do only 
what each might think best for his own safety, and they 
accordingly dispersed. And thus was the llebellion 
finally extinguished.* 

The Duke of Cumberland now fixed his head-quarters 
near Fort Augustus, in the very centre of the insurgent 
districts. It Would have been a task welcome to most 
generals, and not unbecoming in any, to have tempered 
justice with mercy, — to reserve the chiefs or principal 
delinquents for trial and punishment, but to spare, pro¬ 
tect, and conciliate the people at Jarge. Not such, how¬ 
ever,* was the Duke of Cumberland's opiuion of his duty. 
Every kind of havoc and outrage was not only permitted, 
but, I fear we must add, encourag|jd. Military licence 
usurped the place of law, and a fierfi'e and exasperated 
soldiery w^re at once judge—jury—executionqr. In 
such transactions it is natni'al «nd reasonable to suppose 
that the Jacobites woflld exaggerate their own sufferings 
and the wrongs of their opponents, nor, therefore, should 
we attach much weight to mere looso and* vague com¬ 
plaints. But where we find specific cases alleged, .whh 
names* and dates, attested on most respectable*'authority 
—by gentlemen of high honour and character—by 
bishops and clergymen of the episcopal church—in some 
cases, even by members of the victorious party—then 
are we bound not to^shrink from the truth, however the 
truth may be displeasing. ^ From such evidence it pppears 
that the ©rebels' 'country was laid waste, the houses 

* There*was some idea of rallying the clans in the May following, 
but it proved wholly abortive. The correspondence ot Xocbiel and 
Cluny on this subject is printed in Home’s Appendix, No. 47—51. 
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plundered, the cabins burnt, the cattle driven away. The 
men had fled to the mountains, b^t^uch as could be 
found were frequently shot; nor^pis mercy always 
granted even to their helpless families.' In many cases 
the women and children, expelled from their homes and 
seeking shelter in the clefts of the rocks, miserably 
perished of cold and hunger; others were reduced to 
follow the track of the marauders, humbly imploring for 
the blood and offal of their own cattle whichfhad been 
slaughtered for the soldiers’ food!—Such is the avowal 
which historical justice demands. But let me turn from 
further details of these painful and irritating scenes, or 
of the ribald frolics, and revelry.witb which they were 
intermingled—races of naked women" on horseback for 
the amusement of the camp at Fort Augustus!* Ge¬ 
neral Hawley, it is said, was foremost in every cruelty, 
and much more ^eeply conscious of, and jesponsible for, 
them than his Boyal master. Yet the latter must be con¬ 
demned in no small degree, even judging only from his 
own correspondence. He writes to the Duke of New¬ 
castle before Culloden: — “ All in this countrjTare almost 
‘*to a man Jacobites^ and mild measures will not do. 
** You will find that the whole^of the laws of this ancient 
“ kingdom must be new modelled. Were I to enumersfta 
**the villains andL ^ilianies this country abounds in, I 
“should never have done.”t And again,^from Fort 
Augiifetus: — “I am aovr^ to leave this country in the 
condition it is in; for all the good that we have done 
“has been a little hlood-letting, which has only weak- 
ened the madness but not at all cured it; and 1 tremble 
for fear that this vile spot may still be the ruin of this 
“ island ^nd of our family.” j: The licence of the soldiery 
'was*not curbed in Scotland till July, when His Royal 
Highnoss set out for Edinburg, and from thence to Lon¬ 
don. Everywhere he was hailed, and not undeservedly, 
as the public deliverer; while the thanks of Parlia¬ 
ment, tlm vote of 25,0001. a year fls'a pension to himself 

^ * jLW.-. w»..iC8 Hay of Inverness; aciesiauon to BWxop Forbe^ 
received, June 80. 17^ * 

t Letter,^pril 4. 1746. Coxe’s Pelham. 

X Letter, July 17. 1746. Ib. 
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and his heirs, and the freedom of numerous companies 
greeted his return* 

Some grants honours might also well have re* 
warded President Forbes, who, more than any other 
Scotsman of that period, had upheld and saved the 
Xing’s cause. But his loyal zeal in the hour of danger 
was forgotten in the equal but less welcome zeal with 
which, after Culloden, the venerable judge ventured 
to plead fop compassion. It is alleged that, on urging 
to the Duke the. authority of the laws, he was an¬ 
swered, " What laws ? I will make a brigade give 
“laws!” and he died soon afterwards, broken in spirit, 
and impoverished in q^state, unable to obtain repayment 
of those very sum's which, when other resources failed in 
1745, he had freely advanced for his country’s service.* 

Notwithstanding the eagerness with which, after Cul¬ 
loden, the rebels were tracked and pursped, and the guard 
both of land and sea, several of their chiefs succeeded, 
after various concealments, privations, and dangers, in 
eflFecting their escape. Lord George Murray made his 
way to Holland, where under the name of De Valignie, 
he resided for the most part until his death in 1760. In 
another ship from France’embarked the Duke of Perth, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, and Mr. O’Sullivan; but the Duke, 
a young man of delicate frame, expired on his passage, 
and Sir Thginas Sheridan, going on to Rome, and being 
severely arraigned by the Pretender for engaging'in an 
expedition with such slight resources, was, it is said, so 
far affected by the reproof that he fell ill and died.j' On 
the other hand the Government officers succeeded in 
seizing the Earl of Kilmarnock, Lord Balmerino, and 
Secretary Murray. Lovat was discovered in qpe of the 
wildest tracts of InvernesS>shire, wrapt in a blanket|' and 
hid in the hollow of an old tree, which grew upon an 
islet in the centre of a lake.J Lord Strathallan died of a 
wound at Culloden, and Tullibardine of disease and 
sorrow, when already'immured in the Tower add await¬ 
ing bis tri^ * 

* Culloden Papers Introduction, p. xxxvil* and Quarterly Review 
No. xxviii. p. 329. 

I Jacobite Memoirs, p. 4. note. 

^ Chambers’s History, vol. ii. p. 170. 
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But where was he. the young and priiicely chief of 
this ill-fated enterprise—the new Charles of this second 
Worcester ? His followers dismissed tb seek eafety as they 
could for them selves—he sometimes alone—sometimes with 
■ a single Highlander as his guide and companion ^some¬ 
times begirt with strange faces, of whose fidelity he had 
no assurance—a price set upon his head—hunted from 
mountain to island, and from island to mountain—pinched 
with famine, tossed by storms, and unsheltered from the 
rains—his strength wasted, but his spirit still unbroken 
—such was now the object of so many long cherished 
and lately towering hopes! In the five months of his 
weary wanderings—from April to S.eptember—almost 
every day might afford its own tale of hardship, danger, 
and alarm^ and a mere outline must suffice for the general 
historian. *It is much to Charles’s honour, that, as one of 
his chance attendants declares, “ he used #0 say, that the 
“ fatigues and distrqsses he underwent signified nothing 
“ at all, because he was only a single person, but when 
“ he reflected upon the many brave fellows who suffered 
“ in his cause, that, he^ behoved to dwn, did strike him to 
“ the heart, and did sink very deep within him.”** But 
most of all entitled to praise^appear the common High¬ 
landers around him.^ Though in the course of these five 
months the secret# of his concealment became entrusted 
to several humlred persons, most of them poor and lowly, 
not one of them was ever jtempted by the prize of 30,000/. 
to break faith, and .betray the suppliant fugitive; and 
when destitute of other help, and nearly, as it seemed, 
run to bay,* he was saved by the generous self-devotion 
of a, woman. 

In, the*hope of finding a French ship to convby him, 
Charles had embarked, only pight days*after Culloden, 
for that*remote cluster of isles to which the common name 
of Long Island is applied. Driven from place to place 
by contrvy winds and storms, and J^pving sometimes no 
other food than oatmeal and water, he at length gained 
South IJist, where his wants were in schne degree relieve^ 
V the elder Clanranald. But^ his course being tracked 
or suspected, a body of militia and regular troops, 

* Narrative of Captain Malcolm Mac Leod, put in writing, August 
17. 1747. (Jacobite Memoirs, p. 476.) 
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to thd number of 2000 men, landed on the island, and 
commenced an eager search, while the shores were sur¬ 
rounded by small vessels of war. Concealment or escape 
seemed alike impossible, and so they must have proved 
but for Miss Flora Macdonald j a name, says Dr. Johnson, 
which will for ever live in history. This young lady 
was then on a visit to Clanranald’s family, and was step¬ 
daughter of a Captain in the hostile militia which occupied 
the island. Being appealed to in Charles’s behalf, she nobly 
undertook to sava him at all hazards to herself. She 
obtained from her step-father a pa3s|)ort to proceed to 
Skye, for herself, a man-servant and a maid, who was 
termed Betty Burke, the part of Betty to be played by 
the Chevalier. When Lady Clanranald and Flora sought 
him out, bringing with them a female dress, they found 
him alone in a little hut upon the shore, en)|>loy6d in 
roasting the hefrt of a sheep upon a wooden spit. They 
could not forbear from shedding tears at his desolate 
situation, but Charles observed, wfth a smile, that it 
would be well perhaps for all Kings if they had to pass 
through snch an ordeal as he was now enduring. On 
the same evening he took advafttage of the passport, 
embarking in his new attire with Flora and a faithful 
Highlander, Neil Mac Eachan, who acted as their servant. 
The dawn of the next day found thdn^ far at sea in their 
open boat, 'jyithout any land in view; soon, however, the 
dark mountains of Skye rose ot^ the horizon. Approach¬ 
ing that coast at AVatcrnish, they were received with a 
volley of musketry from the soldiers' stationed there, but 
none of tdie balls took effect, and the rowers, vigorously 
plying their oars, bore them away from that scene of 
danger^ *u^d enabled them to disembark on another pdint. 

Charles was* now in fhe country of Sir Alexander 
Macdonald, at first a waverer in the contest, bute of late 
A decided foe. When the prudent chief saw the Jacobite 
cause decline, he had been induced to levy his clan 
against it, and was* now on the mainland in attendance 
on the Dj|ike of Cumberland. Yet it was of hfe wife, 
Lady Margaret, a daughtiir of the Earl of Eglinton, thatl» 
Flora determined to implore assistan(f% having no other 
resource, and knowing from herself tlicr courageous pity 
of a female heart. Lady Margaret received the news 
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with pain and Hrprise, but did not disappoint Flora’s 
firm reliance; her own house was filled with militia 
ofiS.cers, but she entrusted Charles, with earnest in¬ 
junctions for his safety, to the charge of Macdonald of 
Kingsburgh, the kinsman and factor of her Husband.* 
As they walked to Kingsburgh’s house, Charles still in 
woman’s disguise, they had several streams to pass, and 
the Prince held up his petticoats so high as to excite tlie 
surprise and laughter of some country pe(fl)le on the road. 
Being admonished by his attendants l>e promised to take 
better care for the future, and accordingly in passing the 
next stream allowed the skirts to hang down and float 
upon thd water. “ Your enemies,”«aid^Kingsburgh, “ call 
“ you a Pretender, but if you be, I can tell you, you are 
the worst of your trade I eyer saw !” 

Next dly, at Portree, Charles took leave of the noble- 
minded Flora wUh warm expressions oft his gratitude, 
and passed over to the Isle of Rasay, under the less in¬ 
convenient disguise of a male servant and the name of 
Lewis Caw. His preservers soon afterwar^ paid the 
penalty of J;heir compassion, both Kingsburgh and Flora 
Macdonald being arrested and conveyed in custody, the 
former to Edinburgh, the lattef to London. The conduj^t 
of Lady Margaret likewise was much inveighed against 
at Court; but once| when it provoked some such censure 
from the Princess of Wales; “And would notytu, madam,** 
asked*Frederick, with a generous spirit, “ would not you 
“ in like circumstai\pes have done the same ? I hope— 
“I am sure you would!”* It was at the intercession, 
as it is said, of His Royal Highness, that Flora was re¬ 
leased from prison after a twelvemonth’s confinement. A 
collectior^was made for her amjong the Jacobite ladies in 
London, to the amount of nearly 1500Z. She then married 

* Quarterly Review, No. xxviii. p. 330. In the Culloden Papers,, 
p. 291,, is an apologetic letter from Sir Alexander. He tells us that 
the Pretender accosted I^ngsburgh with leljiiig him, tiiat his life was 
now in his hands, which he might dispose of; that he was in the 
“ utrao^ distress, having had no meat or sleep for two c^ys and two 
nights, sitting on a rock, beat upop by the rains, an * wlien they 
“ eeased, ate up by fii^ conjuied him to sliow compassion^but for one 
” night, and Jie shou^be gone. This moving speech prevailed, and 
“ the visible distress, ror he was meagre, ill-coloured, aiii overrun with 
tlie scab j so they went to ffingsburgh’s house,” &c. 
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KingsburgVs son, and many years aftei^irards went with 
him to North America, but both returned during the civil 
war, and died'in their native Isle of Skye.* 

From Rasay Charles again made his way to the main¬ 
land, where he lay for two days cooped up within a line of 
sentinels, who crossed each other upon their posts, so that 
he, could only crouch among the heather, without daring 
to light a fire, or to dress his food. From this new danger 
he at length escilped by creeping at night down a narrow 
glen, the bed of a winter stream, between two of the 
stations. Another vicissitude in liis wanderings brought 
him to a mountain cave, where seven robbers had taken 
their abode; and \yith ‘these men he remained fiJr nearly 
three weeks. Fierce and lawless as they were, they never 
thought for an instant of earning “the price of blood;” 
on the contrary, they most earnestly applied themselves 
to secure his safety, and supply his wants. Sometimes 
they used singly and in various disguises to repair to^^the 
neighbouring Fort Augustus, and obtain for Charles a 
newspaper ^ or the current reports of the day. On one 
occasion they brought back to the Prince, with much ex¬ 
ultation, the choicest dainty they had ever heard of — a 
pennyworth of gingerbreaci I 

On leaving these generous outlaws, and after other 
perils and adventures, Charles efi*ected‘a junction with his 
faithful adherents, Cluny and Lochiel, who was lame from 
his wound. There he found rude plenty to which he 
had long been unusedJ “ Now, geptlemen, I live like a 
“ Prince!” cried he on his first arrival, as he eagerly de¬ 
voured some collops out of a saucepan with a silver spopn.f 

* Tales of a Grandfather, yol. iii. p. 329., and Chaarbers’,^ Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 221. She is described as “a little woman, of a genteel ap* 
“ pearance, and uncommonly mild and well-bred.” (Boswell’s He¬ 
brides, p. 214. ed. 1785.) 

f Cluny’s Narrative (Home’s Appendix, p. 380,). There is a vague 
and romantic story aboix:^ this time of one Mac Kenzic, lately an 
officer in the insurgent army, who, being beset and killed by some 
soldiers, crieid, in his dying moments, “I am your Prince,”—his ob¬ 
ject being to afford a diversion % Charles’s escape. It is added, that hi^ 
bead was cu t off and, passed that of Charles^nd was taken to Lon¬ 
don by the Duke of Cumberland in his own caX:age, &a This story 
is adopted both by Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Chambers; but on ex¬ 
amination, I cannot find that it rests on any better authority than that 
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For some time Jhey resided in a singular retreat, called 
the Cage, on the side of Mount Benalder; it was con¬ 
cealed by a close thicket, and half-suspended in the air. 
At this place Charles received intelligence that two French 
vessels, sent out expressly for his deliverance, under the 
direction of Colonel Warren of Dillon’s regiment and with 
that officer on board, had anchored in Lochnanuagh. 
Immediately setting off for that place, but travelling only 
by night, he embarked on the 20th of September, attended* 
by Lochiel, Colonel Roy Stuart, and ^about one hundred 
other persons, who had gathered at tlie news. It was the 
very same spot where Charles had landed fourteen months 
before, Jaut how changed since that time, both his fate and 
his feelings! With what different emotions must he have 
gazed upon those desolate mountains, when stepping from 
his ship in the ardour of hope and coming victory; and 
now, when he saw them fade away in the blue distance, 
and bade them afi everlasting farewell! *RapidIy did his 
veifeel bear him from the Scottish shores ; concealed by a 
fog, he sailed through the midst of the English fleet; and 
he safely landed at the little port of#Roscoff, near Morlaix, 
on the 29fh of September, 

He went—but not with hij^i departed his remembrance 
from the Highlanders, For years and years did his na«ne 
continue enshrin^dF in their hearts and familiar to their 
tongues ; their plaintive ditties, resounding with his ex¬ 
ploits, and inviting his return. Again in these strains, 

* do they declare themselves ready to risk life and fortune 
for his cause; and tfven maternal fondness,—the strongest 
perhaps of^l human feelings, —yields to the passionate 
devotion to “ Prince Charlie.” * 

On the rebellion being finally quelled, the punishment 
of ita pAncipal chiefs and instigators b^ame the earnest 
desire^of the people, and undoubtedly also the bounden 

of Chevalier Johnstone (Memoirs, p, 207.), and therefore I have no 
hesitation in rejecting it. ^ ^ 

* I ance had sons, but now hae nane, 

“ I bred them toiling sairly ;• 

« And I wad bear ^em again 
lose them a' for Charlie 

(O’er tJie Water to Charlie^ 

Ko. 37. of Mr. Hogg’s Second Series.) 
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duty of the government. With every sympathy for 
individual suffering — with every allowance for the 
lervour of mistaken loyalty, or for the blindness of 
feudal obedience still it must be owned, that a rebellion 
so daring, so long designed, and so nearly successful, 
called aloud for some avenging and repressive acts of 
justice. It may however well be questioned whether 
these acta were not carried further, both in number and 
» in rigour, than ^necessity would warrant, A very judi¬ 
cious modern writer, while commenting on the executions 
in 1716, observes that there seems to have been “greater 
“ and less necessary severity after the rebellion of 1745.'** 
Yet, in general, time effects a happy change in |;he op¬ 
posite direction; and the aggravation in this case must 
certainly be ascribed to the Duke of Cumberland who, 
even after his return to London, continued, as we are 
told, to press “ for the utmost severity.”! The Scottish 
prisoners were Removed for trial to Eftgland, lest their 
own countrymen should show them partiality or ijily. 
At one time there were no less than 385 crowded together 
at Carlisle; of these, hpwever, the common men were per¬ 
mitted to cast lots, one in twenty ta be tried and hanged, 
the rest to be transported^ There was no difficulty in 
obtaining proofs against individuals who had so openly 
appeared in arms. Amongst the eauliest sufferers were 
Colonel Townley and eight other offerers or privates of 
the Manchester regiment, who were hanged on Kenniijgton 
Common near* London. Other Executions took place at ■ 
York, at Brampton, anh at Penrith^ in all there were 
' nearly eighty. The barbarous ceremony of unbowelling, 
mangling, and casting the Hearts into a fire was not 
omitted;^ nor did it fail—such is the vulgar appetite for 
the horrible! — to draw forth exulting shouts fi'om*the 
spectators. Differing as the sufferers did in age, iy rank, 
and temper, they yet, with scarcely an exception, agreed 
in their behaviour on the scaffold; all dying with firm¬ 
ness and courage, asserting the justice of their caRise, and 
praying for the exiled famijy. 

Amongst* these numerous condemnations, the one per- 

* Hallam's Constit Hist yoL iiL p. 1 

! H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Augort 1. 1746. 
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haps of all others most open to exception, was that of 
Charles Radcliffe, brother of the Earl of Derwentwater, 
beheaded in 1716. Charles Radcliffe had then avoided a 
like fate by breaking from prison; he had Ihtely been cap¬ 
tured on board a French vessel bound for Scotland, with 
supplies for the insurgents j and he was now, after a long 
confinement, put to death upon his former sentence, which 
had slumbered for thirty years. 

The noblemen who appeared for trial before their Peers 
in July, 1746, were the Earls of Cromarty and Kilmarnock, 
and Ixrd Ralraerino. The two Earl^pleaded guilty, ex¬ 
pressing the deepest remorse for their conduct, while Bai¬ 
rn erino^ endeavoured to avail himself of a flaw in the 
indictment, as not having been af Caslisle on the day it 
set forth; but this being overruled, he declared, that he 
would give their Lordships no further trouble. On being 
brought up to receive sentence, both Cromarty and Kil¬ 
marnock earnestly sued for mercy. own fate,” said 

Cri^marty, “ is the least part of my sufferings. But, my 
“ Lords, I have involved an affectionate wife with an un- 
“ born infant as parties of my guilt to share Us penalties. 
“ I have involved my .eldest son, whose youth and regard 
“ for his parents hurried him down the stream of rebellion. 
“ I liave involved also eight innocent children, who must 
“ feel their parent’s^unishment before they know his guilt. 
“ Let the silent eloquence of their grief and tears supply 
“my^want of persuasion!”—Kilmarnock iwged, in ex- 

. tenuation of his own offence, the excellent principles he 
had instilled into hU heir, “ havifig my eldest son in the 

Duke’s army fighting for the liberties of his country at 
“Culloden* where his unhappy father was in arms to 
“destroy them!”—But no acknowledgment of error, no 
app]icatiou for mercy could b® wrung from the baughty 
soul of Balmerino. In compassion chiefly to Lady Cro- 
inarty,*who was far advanced in pregnancy*, a pardon 
was granted to her husband, but the two others were 
ordercd^for execution on Tower .Hill on the 18th of 
August. Kilmarnock met hi| fate with sufficient steadi¬ 
ness combined with penitence, owning to tke last the 

I • 

When her child^aa bom after this dreadful^uspens^ it bore upon 

its nock thebdisti&cli^prcssion of an axe. (T^es of a Grandfather 
^voL iii. p. 310.) 


•• 
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heinousndss of. his rebellion. His companion ^ in mis* 
fortune, on the contrary, as a frank resolute soldier, per¬ 
severed and gloried in his principles. When at the gate 
of the Tower tind. on their way to the scaffold, the officers 
had ended the words of form with the usual prayer “ God 
save King George! ” Kilmarnock devoutly sighed ‘‘ Amen j ” 
but Balmerino stood up and replied in a loud voice, “God 
save King James I ” And as he laid his head on the block 
he said : “ If I had a thousand lives, I would lay.them all 
“ down here in fhe same cause !*’* 

The last of the “’Martyrs,” as their own party chose to 
call them, was Lord Lovat. Not having appeared in arms, 
nor committed any overt act of treason, this gre^-haired 
hypocrite could not he ^io readily convicted as the bolder 
and better men who had walked before him to the scaffold. 
But a Bang’s evidence was obtained in John Murray of 
Broughton, lately Prince Charles’s Secretary, who now 
consented to puv chase safety for himselftby betraying tlie„ 
secrets and hazarding the lives of his former friends.f It 
was he who revealed to the Government the whole train 
and tissue of the Jacobite conspiracy since 1740, although, 
as the law requires two witnesses in charges pf treason, 
it was not possible to proceed further against the Duke ot 
Beaufort, Sir Watkin Wynb, or other English Jacobites; 
nor indeed did the Government show^any wish for their 
impeachment. In the case of Lovat,^however, his own 
letters to the Chevalier were produced by Murray, other 
conclusive documents aAd somu corroborating eviaence. 
from his clansmen wete also brought forward, and his 
guilt was thus established in the clearest and most legal 
manner. His trial, which did* not commence ifhtil March, 
1747, contj^ued during several days. Lovat’s own be- 
havioui** was a strange compound of meanness, lopity. and 
courage,—sometimes writiqg to the Duke of Cnmbemnd 
for mercy, and pleading how he had carried hif Royal 
Highness in his arras, when a chiW, about the parks of 

* H. Wfdpole to Sir 21. 1746. * 

t Mr Murray survived man-years afterwards, residing chiefly in 
Scotland. Iti Lockhart’s Life of Scott (vol. i. p. 179.) is related a* 
very curious scene between him‘'and Sir Waltor’s father, showing the 
extreme abhorrenceSrith whicli the unfortunaSkgentleman was still 

regarded. 
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Kensington and Hampton Court—sometimes 'striving by 
chicanery to perplex or rebut the prc^fs against him—> 
sometimes indulging in ridiculous jests. 1 did hot think 
it possible,” says Horaice Walpole, “ to feel*so little as I 
did at so melancholy a spectacle, but tyranny and yillany 
“ wound up by buffoonery took off all edge of compassion.”* 
When after his sentence he was taken from the Bar, he 
cried, ” Farewell, my Lords, we shall never all again mee^ 
“ in the same place !”f Like Balmerino and Kilmarnock 
he Was beheaded on Tower Hill; and he died with great 
compost^ and intrepidity, attended byh Homan Catholic 
priest^ and repeating on the scaffold the noble line of 
Horace, dulce bt decorum est pro patria mori.— 
But in tl*uth no man was ever less strongly imbued with 
that sentiment—except perhaps its writer! 

A few weeks afterwards, there happily passed an Act 
of Indemnity, granting a pardon to all persons who had 
committed treasoi^ but clogged with aboul^eighty excep¬ 
tions. By other legislative measures, passed with little 
opposition—the IMsarming Act—the abolition of Heri¬ 
table Jurisdictions—and the prohibition of the Highland 
garb—^it was sought to precipitate the fall of feuTial power, 
and to subdue the spirit of the vanquished mountaineers. 

, \ 

* To Sir H. Mann, March 20. 174^ 

f This answer is tren^erred by ^rd Byron, witboat acknov- 
led^ent, to his Israel^B^uccio. (Doge of Venice, Act 5. soana I') 
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The rebellion in Scotland and the consequent recall of 
the British troops from Flanders, left that country an 
easy copquest »to the French. Marshal de Saxe, unex¬ 
pectedly renewing his operations in the midst of winter, 
invested Brussels; on the 20th of February that impor¬ 
tant capital surrendered, and its large gan-ison became 
prisoners of war. Antwerp, Mons, and Chai;leroi fol¬ 
lowed in their turn. Even Namur, which had so long 
withstood the arms of King William, capitulated on the 
19th of September, after a siege of only six days. Mean¬ 
while the command of the allied army had l>een assumed 
by Prince Clearies of Lorraine, and* he had graduaHy 
received both British and Hanoverian reinforcements: 
but, on the 11th of October, he was repulsed in an en¬ 
gagement at Roucotix, near Liege; and, at the close of 
the campaign, the French were m possession of nearly 
the whole of the Austrian Netherlands. 

But their successes on the Scheldt and Meuse were 
balanced by reverses on the Po. The Austrians, freed 
from their Prussian enonjy by the pe&ce of Dresden, had 
sent large reinforcements over the Alps; they rc«jovered 
Parma, Guastalla, and^Milan, and completely defeated the 
French and Spaniards at a battle near Placentia on the 
I7th of June. Pursuing their victory, they entered Genoa 
in September, and urged their preparations for an imme¬ 
diate Evasion of Provence.* 

Another cvc?it unfavourable to the Court of®Ver«ailles 
was the death of Philip the Fifth of Spain, on the 9th of 
July. His son and successor, Ferdinand the ^^xth, felt 
but a slight interest in the establishment of Don Philip in 
Italy—the main object of the war in the preceding reign 
—and he accordingly ptiirsued that war languidly, un¬ 
willingly,^ and with diminished forces. Thus France, de¬ 
serted Prussia and B&varia, and 

* Muratori, Annal. d’itai. vol. xii. 
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Spain, had no longer any one efficient ally ; and notwith¬ 
standing her conquests in Flanders, was not disinclined 
to peace on reasonable terms. Some conferences were 
opened at Breda, but from the high pretensions of Eng- 
•land and of Austria at that time, led to no result. * 

In this summer the British Ministers despatched an 
expedition to the coast of Brittany, the troops under 
General St. Clair, the fleet under Admiral Lestock. Tile 
object was to surprise Port L’Orient, aftd destroy the 
ships and stores of the French East India Company, but 
the result attained was only the plunder and burning of a 
few helpless villages. Thus much only might he boasted, 
that the fleet and troops returned vwth little loss. “ The 
“ truth is,” says a contemporary, “ Lestock was by this 
“ time grown too old and infirm for enterprise, and, as is 
“ alleged, was under the shameful direction of a woman 
“ he carried along^ with him; and neith^jr the soldiers 
“ nor the sailori| during the whole of the expedition, 
“ seem to have been under any kind of discipline.” * 

, At home the tranquillity of the Cabinet was slightly 
ruffled by tjie resignation of Lord* IlaiTington. That 
Minister — so lately the King’s favourite — had incurred 
Ilis Majesty’s most serious displeasure by his courage in 
heading the seceders of February, 1746. In the sanfe 
proportion—for common minds have only a certain stock 
of friendship or of enmity, which is never increased or 
djrainislied, but only tr^sferred from one person to 
another — had His IJajesty’s feelings relented towards 
Pitt and Chesterfield: to the former he began to show 
signs of esteem—of the latter he no longer opposed the 
admission into office. Thus, when Harrington, mortified 
at thg Kifig’s antipathy, and ^feebly supported 4>y the 
Duke of Newcastle, for whose ^ake he hifll exposed him¬ 
self, gav6 up the Seals on the 29th of October, they were 
immediately entrusted to Chesterfield, while Chesterfield’s 
appointmq>:it iis Lord Lieutenant of Ii;pland was transferred 
to Harrington.* 

Tindal’s Hist. vol. ix. p. 271. * 

f I observe, i*’.'justice to Newcastle, that though not suffi¬ 
ciently firm i« 8up|^4;iiig his friend in the Cabinet, he insisted on 
obtaining for him toe Lord Lieutenancy, which the King was un« 
willing to grant. See Coxo's Pelham, vol i. p. 343. 

X 2 
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Philip Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield^ 
one of the most shining characters of his age, was bora 
in 1694, K[is father — a man. of morose and gloomy 
temper — appears from his earliest years to have con¬ 
ceived a coldness, nay aversion to him.* But the parental, 
place was in a great measure supplied by his grand¬ 
mother, the Marchioness of Halifax, who with great ac¬ 
complishments combijicd an overflowing benevolence. At 
the age of eighteen young Stanhope was sent to complete 
his studies at Canjbridge, According to his own account, 
many years afterwards, “ at the University I was an 
absolute pedant. When I talked ray best I quoted 
“Horace; when I tyiraed at being facetious,*! quoted 
“ Martial; and When I had a mind to be a fine gentle- 
“ man, I talked Ovid. I was convinced that none but 
“ the ancients had common sense, that the classics con-. 

“ tained every thing that was either necessary, useful, 

“ or ornamental, to men ; and I was |^ot even without 
“ thoughts of wearing the toga virilis of the Romans, 

“ instead of the vulgar and illiberal dress of the moderns,”1 
Yet there'is reason to suspect that this was not the real * 
fact with himself, but only an encouraging example held 
forth to his son to showdiim how pedantry may be suc¬ 
cessfully surmounted. Certain it is, that the few letters 
preserved of Chesterfield, during*' Jiis nonage, display 
wit, acuteness, and knowledge of tlie world. Thus, from 
Paris, in 1^15, he writes satirically; “ I shall nDt give 
“ you ray opinion of the Frenflli, because I am very often 
“ taken for one of them; and several have paid me the 
“ highest compliment they think it in their -power to be- 
** stow ; which is, ‘ Sir, you are just like ourselves! ’ I 
“ shall only tell you that I am insolent; I tape a great 
deal; I am very loud add peremptory; I sing andTdance 
** as I walk along; and, 'above all, I spend ancimmense 
“ sum in hair-powder, feathers, and white glovesHis 
correspondent^ on this occasion, was M. Jouneat^ a tedious 
old gentleman, of whose acquaintance he was evidently 

* t. 

* See a letter, dated I703,*in Atterbury’^ Correspondence, vo! i. 
p. 24. 

t Lett^ to hifi son, June 24. 1751. 
i Chesterfield's Works, vol. iii. p. 17. 8vo ed. 1779 
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Weary ; but it is, I fear, iji some degree cbaracteristic of 
Chesterfield, that this, ^e very last letter he ever wrote 
to that person, contains the following ex'pressions: — 
“ You reproach me, and not without cause, for not having 
“ written to you since 1 came to Paris. I confess my 
fault; I repent of it, and you will he convinced of the 
“ sincerity of my repentance by the number of letters 
with which I shall in future overwhelm»you. You will 
“ cry out for quarter, but in vain; I s^all punish you for 
“ not having known your first happiness! ” 

Chesterfield had entered the House of Commons even 
before the legal age*; but allured by pleasures, into which 
he plunged with no common eagerness, he shrunk from the 
arduous labours of a statesman. It was not till the death 
of his father, in 1726, that he began in earnest to tread 
the thorny paths of ambition. Nature had endowed him 
with a brilliant'%nd ready wit, which was* sometimes the 
delight, sometimes the scourge, but always the wonder, 
of his companions ; and which shone alike in his most 
laboured writings, and his least q)remeditated sallies. 
His own cafe had formed manners, till proverbial for 
their excellence, and, in his own time, the model for, the 
world of fashion ; while attaining the highest degree t)f 
courtly polish, thej had neither relaxed into insipidity, 
nor stiffened into superciliousness; but were animated 
and enlivened by a never-failing anxiety to please. As 
IS acknowledged by himself—“ Call it vanity, if you will 
“ —and possibly it <vas so ; but my great object was to 
“ make every man 1 met lil^e me, and every woman love 
“ me. I often succeeded, but why ? By taking great 
“ pains.” J But these more superficial graces andLaccom- 
plishhients were, it speedily apjjeared, supported by what 
alone ca# support them in public life; a large and solid 
fund of reading. “ Nobody,” says he to his son, “ ever 
“ lent themselves more than I did, when I was young, to 
“ the pleasures and dissipation of gbefd company; I even 
did h too much. But then* I can .assure you, that I 
I* always found time for seripus studies; and when I 
“ could find it no other way, I took it ©ut of jaty sleep; 
“ for I reifblved#Always to rise early in the morning, 

f To his son, July Ul, 1752. ^ 

▼ 8 


• See Yol, i. p. 132. 
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“ however late I went to bed at night; and this resolu- 
“ tion I have kept so sacred that, unless when I have been 
“ coiiHiied to‘ray bed by illness, I have not, for more than 
“ foi'ty .years, ev(*r been in bed at nine o’clock in tlie 
“ morning, but commonly up before eight.” * — “ But,” ‘ 
he adds, “ throw away none of your time upon those 
trivial futile books published by idle or necessitous 
“■ authors for tl\je amusement of idle and ignorant readers : 

“ such sort of books swarm and buzz about one every 
“day; flap them'away; they have no sting: cektl'.m 
“ PETK PiNEM; have some one object for your leisure 
“ moments, and pursue that object invariably till you 
“ have attained it/’ f—With Chesterfield that main object 
\\a> oratory. “ So long ago as when I was at Cam- 
“ bridge, whenever I read pieces of eloquence (and, in- 
del'd, they were my chief study), whether ancient or 
“ modern, I used to write down the shilling passages, and 
“ then translate them as well and as elegantly as ever 
•• 1 could ; if Latin or French, into English ; if Engli"!!, 
into FrcKch. Thia, which T practised for some year'.. 

“ not only improved and formed Kiy style, bfit im|)rinlcd 
in my mind and memory tlie best thoughts of the best 
“•authors. The trouble was little, but the advantage 1 
“have experienced was great.” + »Whether from such 
stuflies, or from natural genius, Chesterlield’s sja-eclu's 
became mo^e highly ailrnired and extolled than any, others 
of the day. Horace \\hilpole Ifad heard his own father'; 
had heard Pitt; had heard Piiltency; had lieard Wynd- 
ham; had heard Carteret; yet he d(;clai;es, in 17-13, 
that the linest speech he ever listened to was one from 
Chesteyfield.^ 

The outset of Chesterfield in public employhientis was 
ills first (-mbassy to llollapid, in which he displayed great 
skill and atlaini'd universal reputation. Dijdomacy was 
imbued peculiarly suited to his tastes and talents: lie was 
equally re mark able dbr a quick insight into tlie*temper of 
others, and for a. constant command of his own: with 
foreign laftguages and hisjfory he liad long been familiar*: 


\ 

hotter, Dcconiber 15. 17 t8. f Ibid, May *31. 1752. 

J Letter, February 1. 17.54. 

5 To yir II. Mann, December l.>. 1743, 
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and public business, though iit first strange and unwel¬ 
come, soon became eas}'’, nay delightful, to him. He 
writes to Lady Suffolk from the Hague* — “As you 
“ know, I used to be accused in England, and I doul)t 
‘‘ pretty j ustly, of having a need of such a proportion of 
“ talk in a day: that is now changed into a need for 
“ such a proportion of writing in a day.”* 

Ciiesterlield’s second embassy to Holland, in 1744, eo’h- 
firined and renewed tlic praises he had ^icquired by the 
first. So higli did his reputation stand at this period, 
tiiat Sir Watkin Wynn, though neither his partisan nor 
personal friend, oiioe in the House of Commons reversed 
in his fa\our ClarcJidon’s charactewof Hampden ; sa 3 dng, 
that “ Lord (^liejsterfield ha«l a head to contrive, a tongue 
“to persuade, and a liand.to ('xecute, any wortliy ae- 
“ tion.” t At home his career, though never, as I think, 
in.-'pired by a high and pervading patriotism, deserves 
the praise of humane, and liberal, and far-sighted policy. 
Thus after the rebellion, while all bis colleagues thought 
only of measures of repression — the dungeon or the scaf¬ 
fold—disaiyning acts and abolitiofi acts — wV find that 
Ch(‘sterfiehl “was for schools and villages to civilise the 
“ Highlands.” J • 

But, undoubtedly, the most brilliant and useful partbf 
(^diestfTfield’s earetr was his Lord Lieutenancy of Ire¬ 
land. Jt was he who first, since tlie Revolotion, made 
tliat office a post of act^v c exertion. Only a few years 
before, the Duke of ^Slirewsbury kad given as a reason 
for accepting it, tliat it was a place where a man had 
business enf)ugli to hinder him from falling asleep, and 
not (mough to keep him awake! § Chesterfield, on the 
<*()ntrary^ left nothijig undone, nor for others* to .do. 
Being once asked how lie was able tef go through so 
many sjlfairs, lie answered, ^‘Because 1 never put otf 
“ till to-morrow wliat I can do to-day.” |j Chesterfield 
was alsojhe first to introduce at Dublin—long as it had 
reigned in London—the principle of impartial justice. 

♦ To Lady Sutlulk, August 1.3.,1728. Suffolk Liters, 1824. 
t S«e rail..Hist. vol. xiii. p. 10r)4. 
j Liiirji of Lori Marchinont, August 31. 1?47. 

§ March moll trapers, vol. i. p. 91. 

11 Maty’s Life, p. 255. From the Bishop of Waterford. 
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It is no doubt much easier to rule Ireland on one exclu¬ 
sive principle or ijn another. It is very easy, as -was 
formerly the Case, to choose the great Protestant families 
for “ Mjinagers ; ” to see only through their eyes, and to 
hear only through their ears: it is very easy, according * 
to the modern fashion, to become the tool and champion 
of Homan Catholic agitators; but to hold the balance 
even between both; to protect the Establishment, yet 
never wound religious liberty; to repress the lawless¬ 
ness, yet not chill the affections of that turbulent but 
warm-hearted people; to be the arbiter, not the slave of 
parties; this is the true object worthy that a statesman 
should strive for,, and fit only for the ablest to attain. 

“ I came determined,” writes Chesterfield, many years 
afterwards, “ to proscribe no set of persons whatever; 

“ and determined to be governed by none. Had tlie 
“ J^apists made*any attempt to put themselves above the 
“ Jaw, I sliould have taken good care to have quelled 
“ them again. It was said, that my lenity to the Papists 
“ liad wroyght no alteration either in their religious or 
“ their political sentiments. I djd not expect that it 
“ would: but surely that was no reason for cruelty to- 
.wards them.”* Yet Chesterfield did not harshly cen¬ 
sure, even where he strongly disapproved; hut often 
conveyed a keen reproof beneath a g€od-humoored jest. 
Thus, bcing^ informed by some exasperated zealots that 
Ins coachman was a Roman Catholic and went every 
Sunday to Mass: “D6es he, indeed!” replied the Lord 
Lieutenant, “I will take good care that lie shall never 
“ drive me theve! ” When he first arrived at Dublin in 
the summer ofT745, a dangerous rebellion was bursting 
forth ih the sister kingdom, and threatened *3 e^Umd 
itself to a country where many millions held the faith 
of the young Pretender. With a weak and wavering, or 
a fierce and headlong Lord Lieutenant, —with a Grafton 
or a Strafford—the^e might soon have beeiv. another 
Papist army at the^oynp. But so able were th^ mea¬ 
sures of Cbesterlitfid ; so clearly did he impress upon the 

' I 

* Letter of Lord' Chesterfield, preseivcd in the archives of Dublin, 
Castle, and quoted by Lord Mulgrave in the d^ate in the House of 
Lords, November 27. 1837. 
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public mind that his moderation was not weakness, nor 
iiis clemency cowardice; but that, to quote his own ex¬ 
pression, “ his hand should be as heavy *as Cromwell’s 
“ upon them if they once forced him to raise it;”—so 
well did he know how to scare the timid, while conci¬ 
liating the generous, that this alarming period passed 
over with a degree of tranquillity such as Ireland }ms 
not often displayed even in orderly aryl settled times. 
'I'his just and wise—wise because just—administration 
has not failed to reward him with its* meed of fame ; his 
authority has, I find, been appealed to even by those 
wlio, I conceive, depart most widel;, from his maxims; 
and Ilia name, I am assured, lives in the honoun^d re¬ 
membrance of the Irish people, as, perhaps, next to Or¬ 
mond, tlie best and worthiest in their long Viceregal line. 

I’lie biographer of Chesterlield, after porlraying his 
eluiractei-, in whatever points it can lie praised, con¬ 
cludes,—“These were his excellences; lot those who 
“ surpass him speak of his defects.” * 1 shall not follow 

that example of ]irudent reserve.^ The deficits of Ches¬ 
terfield wtS’O neither .slight nor few; and the more his 


‘ contemporaries excused them,—lost as they were in the 
lustre of his fame, — the h'ss should they be passed oyer 
by posterity. A w^nit of generosity; dissimulation car¬ 
ried bej'ond jostiflahle bounds; a passion for deep play; 
and eoutempt for abstract science, whenever of no 
•practical or immediate «sc; may, 1 think, not unjustly 
be ranked aruong'^t* his errors, ^ut, at the root of all, 
lay a looseness of religions principle. For without im¬ 
puting to him any parlieipitioii in the unbelief which his 


friend Bolinghroke [>roh‘ssed, it is yet certain that points 
of faith fia<l struck no deep ru<,)t into his^ mind, a*nd exer¬ 
cised no steady control upon, his conduct. The maxims 
laid down in his familiar correspondence, even wdica 


riglit theinsidves, seldom rest on higher,motive's than cx 


pediency’, re'pntation, or personal* a4vantage. Ilis own 
glory,—the fahe flame tliat fUts over these low grounds. 
— however brilliant and dazzling from afer, will bo 
^ found to lack both the genuHie glow of patriotism, and 


the kindling wiymth of private friendship. 'Ilie country 


Maty’s Life, p, 357. 
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is to be served, not because it is our country, but inas¬ 
much as our own welfare and reputation are involved in 
it: our friends arc to be cherished, not as our inclinatioii 
prompts,, or their merits deserve, but according as they 
appear useful and conducive to the objects we pursue. 
pRODESSK QUAM coNSPici was both tlic niotto and the 


maxim of Somers; the very reverse, 1 fear, might some- 
Jtimes be applied^to Chesterlicld. 

During the administration of the new Secretary of 
State, his great oi'atorical abilities were seldom tried. 
The two Houses had now — dwindled, shall J say, or 
risen — into very pacific and buHiiess-like assemblies. 
Kven the ill success of the war could not stir tfie quiet 
temper of the people; nor did the dissolution of Pai lia- 
ment, in the summer of 1747, add anything to the strength 
of the Opposition. In most of the ensuing contests the 
friends of the Ministry prevailed. Itrwas with great 
ditliculty that Sir John Iliiidc Cotton, now dismissed 
fiom ollice, could rally a remnant of the Jacobites; or 
that a small,band of followers was retained by the Prince 
of W ales, aided by the councils of ^iolingbrok*j and Dod- 


iugtoii.* Tliere w'as no want of vebemeuce, at least, in 
hi^Royal Highness. “These Ministers,” says bo, “have 


“ sullied the Crown, and are very near to ruin all. Pray 
“ God they have not a strong majority ; or adieu to my 
“ eliiblrcn, tke constitution; and. everything that is dear 
“ to me.” f « 

In this year, the prrjjrrcss of the war was marked by 
two naval vietorii's of Rngland; one by Admiral Anson, 
near Cape Fiuisterre; another by Admiral Tlawke, off 
Belleisle : in each six French ships of the line Avere taken. 
But on land the campaigryi proved inefficient lin Italy, 
iinpi'osperous in Vlanders. , So early as j^ovember, 174G, 
an Austrian army, under Marshal Brown, liad tnvaded 
Provence, and bombarded Antibes; when they were 
startled at the news yf.a popular rising in their rji'ar. The 


* Dodingn^i—a tn!e Lind according to Miss* Edgc- 

Avortli’s admirable sketch — wa^ eager only for a peerage. That| 
object of liis.wholc Ijfe was not attained till 1761, the year before he 
died. , 

■f To Sir Thomas Bootle, June, 1747. Coxe'sVelham, Appendix, 
vol. i. 
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Ocnoese, it appeared, had, by a sudden effort, flung off 
the German yoke, and restored their Republic to inde¬ 
pendence. Under these circumstances, the Austrians, in 
Provence, soon finding their communications intercepted, 
and themselves harassed by the French force of Marshal 
do Belieisle, hastened to reeross tlic Yar, and applied 
themselves to a long and desultory, but fruitless block¬ 
ade, of the insurg(‘nt city. Tlie Frencl*, in their turn, t 
attempted another invasion of Italy, but were checked in 
an action at the Pass of Exiles, in .July, 1747; when tlie 
Chevalier, brother of the Marshal de Belieisle, and nearly ‘ 
four tlu^usand veteran soldiers, were among the slain. 

f)n the side of the Netherlands, the*Duke of Cumber¬ 
land had been again entrusted with tlie command, and 
took the field in P'ebruary; but found, as usual, the 
Dutch and Austrians grievously deficient in their stipu¬ 
lated quotas. Wifh an ill-combined and mllirmnring army, 
his early movements served rather to harass his own 
troojis than to injure or even alarm the enemy’s. Tho 
Court of Versailles relied for succejfs, not merely on their 
arms, but mi the tiinwl and wavering, the despised and 
■(li‘sj)icable, government of the^Duteh. Already had great 
advantages accrued to the French from their consta^nt 
l■^‘lut•tancc to engage directly and frankly in the war; 
and now it was jfloped to terrify them into a separate 
negotiation. Willi this view, Louis the Fiftei^th issued a 
-tbriual manifesto on the >7th March, suspending the con* 
lerences of Breda ; anid.the French Minister at the Hague 
was instructed to announce that, as the Dutch had for- 
merly sent twenty thousand* of their troops over the froii- 
tii'u. of Lille, without declaring war; so the King of 
Fi iiMce ifould now send an equal force ^nto their terri¬ 


tories, not as declaring war,* but to couwteract the ill 
eflects of the assistance which they had aflbr<led to the 
(^imen of Hungary. On the same day, the army of Mar- 
slial do 4>axe was put in motion,•and the vanguard of 
twenty thousand men, headed ky Count Lbwendahl, burst 


•into Dutch Flanders, and reduced the frontiel fortrcsscvs, 
'Sluys, Sas van Ghent, and Hulst. 

The dang(*r of 1G72 now aiipcared renewed to Holland; 


me aang(*roi 
but with precise 


erof 1G72 lu 
.‘cismy the sj 


now appcareil renewea loiioiianu ; 
same effect. As in 1672, it stirred 


and roused, instead of intimidating, that brave people. 
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Far from yielding as the enemy expeeted, tliey raised a 
cry of treachery against their timid magistrates, as the 
friends and abettors of France, and turned for lielp to 
their neverfailing deliverers in peril, tlie House of Orange. 
As in 1672, the head of that House was proclaimed 
Stadtholder by almost universal acclamation. Tlie revo¬ 
lution commenced in Zealand; but rapidly spreading 
•from province t<3> province, was achieved and completed 
witliin a few days. Even at the Hague, the magistrates, 
surrounded by an immense and raging multitude, and 
timid for themselves as they had been for the state, could 
only purchase their own safety by waving the-Orange 
standard, a symbohof their recognition, from the palace 
windows.* Prince William of Nassau was acknowlcdgtMl 
as Stadtholder, Captain General, and Lord High Admi¬ 
ral, with the same extended powers which had been en¬ 
joyed by his kirfsmaii and name-sake, \^‘illiam the Third, 
and which had lain dormant since his death. Nay, more, 
he ^vas enabled, some time aiterwards, to guard against a 
similar lapse in futura by a law rendering these dignities 
lie red it ary to his children; and thus changing the consti¬ 
tution to a limited monarchy in fact, thougli not, as yet, 
in 'name. 

The fall of the old decrepit govei'nnicnt, and the acces¬ 
sion of a young and popular prince, son-in-law of the 
King of Phigland, seemed a happy omen for the vigorous 
jirosecution of the war. Theie did, indeed, ensue no 
.small accession of administrative energy, and of military 
means. Unfortunately, howe\er, when the Prince of 
Orange took the field at the fiead of the Dutch army, lie 
was found ignorant of tactics, and jealous of his more 
practised, but not loss overbearing brother, thd*Duke of 
Cumberland. <A.ccording to Mr. Pelham, “ Our young 
heroes agree but little. Our own is open, frank, rcso- 
lute, and perhaps hasty ; the other assuming, pedantic, 
“ ratiocinating, and tenacious. ... In wliat a*situation 
“ then are we! We must pray for the best, for direct it 

we cann<!?i:.We have nothing to do, but to mak(j 

‘‘ up the present quarrels, get a little breathing time; 

i 

V. 


* Siecle de Louis XV. ch. xxiii. 
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“ and then, perhaps, some people may come to their 
“ senses, or^bome senses may come to them.” * 

It was this disunion in the allied army that caused it a 
check on the 2d of July, at the village of Ijauffeld, in 
front of Maeatricht. The Dutch, in the centre, *ga\e way 
and fled; the Austrians, on the riglit, under Alarshal 
Bathiany,would not move from their fortified position; 
so that the entire brunt of the battle fell upon the British.^ 
on the left. Assailed by the whole Frdiicli army, which 
was animated by the presence of Louis, and directed by 
the genius of De Saxe, the Duke of Cumberland could , 
not long maintain his ground: he effected liis retreat, 
however, in good order, leading *he troops to a new and 
strong position behind the Meuse, l^iey lost four stajid- 
ards; hut, notwithatauding their repulse, they captured 
six. The number of killed and wounded, on both sides, 
was great, and ^nearly equal. Marshal, dc Saxe after¬ 
wards owned, that his victoiy had cost him no less than 
8000 foot and 1000 horse.f Tlie great misfortune of 
“ our positiuni” writes the Duke of Cumberland, “ was, 
that our right wing was so strdngly posted, that they 
. “ could neither be attacked nor make a diversion; for I 
^ “ am assured that Marshal B^ithiany would have done all 
“ in his power to sustain me, or attack the enemy.” * 
Both command(‘i\% Showed high personal gallantry in the 
hjremost ranks; the Marshal being once yearly taken 
jirisotier, and the Duke Mso once mixed with a sijuadron 
' of French horse. The English 4iorse snlfered severely 
from their own ardour ; they broke at first whatever 
.stood before them; but hurrying on too fiir, were out¬ 
flanked by oolumns of foot, -when their body was with 
grt*at slaughter repulsed, and their chief, Sir Jo4in Ligo- 
nier* taken. The King of France gavcf a favourable re- 
ceptioi^to that officer, who had been his subject by birth, 
but abenated from his country by the fanatic persecution 
of the Protestants, “ Would it noLbe better,” said Louis, 


. * To Mr. Walpole, August 14. 1747. 

^ t Sir Everai’d Tawkciier, Military Secretary to Sir Thomas 
Robiiwon, Judy IB. 1747. • 

X Despatch to tlii Earl of Chesterfield, July 3. 1747. 
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to think seriously of peace, instead of beholding the de- 
“ struction of so many brave troops ? ” 

Pursuing his success, the French commander d(‘tiu*Jied 
Count Lowendahl, who, at the head of 30,000 men, 
vapidly traversed Brabant, and unexpectedly invested 
Berg-op-Zoom. This fortress, the key of Holland on that 
side, and the master-piece of the celebrated Cohorn, was, 
d)esides its strong works and its numerous garrison, con¬ 
nected with an intrenched camp wdiich 12,000 troops de¬ 
fended. Although the trenches were o{)cned in the 
middle of July, it was not till the beginning of SeptiMU- 
ber that breaches, and those only slight ones, were 
effected in the wall§; but the governor, Baron Crohstroin, 
a veteran of fourscore, unfortunately relied so much on tlu* 
strength of the place as to neglect the usual precautions 
for security ; and thus Berg-op-Zoom was taken l>y sur- 
))rise on the 15th of September, with v,<^ry slight resisi- 
nnco from the garrison. Tliis disaster closed the earn- 
paign, the b'rcnch reserving the siege of jMaestricht for 
the opening of the next, and taking np quarters in their 
new conquests; while the English and Dut»^h occupie<l 
the neighbourhood of Breda. It is dilRcult to describe 
what melancholy apprehensions then prevaih*d in tlic • 
British councils. Mr. Pelham writes to tlie Duke of 
Cumberland: — “ we are told e\ery day to exert, to arm, 

“ and to augment. The advice, Sir, is certainly good; 

‘‘ but are we not almost brought to the necessity ot 
“ answering, as King William said J;o the man who ad- 
“ vised him to change hands, — ‘ Tell Wyndham to 
“ ‘ change hands.’ who had but one ? Is not oar case, Sir, 

“ near to that ? Have we not gone almost as far as we are 
“ able? Arc there many mon; troops to be hivl? Tiie 

A 

♦ Sidcle fie Louis XV. ch. xxvi. Voltaire charitably feints iTiat 
Ligonier miglit have been put to death by way of reprisal. “ Dos 
“ J&JossaLs, ofticiers au ser^/icc de France, avaient pexi pa^i le dernier 
“ supplicc en Angleterre dans Ihnfortune du Prince Cliarlos Edouard.” 

It is said that Ligonier, when surrounded in the battle, cndcaVonrod 
for some time to pas.s for one of the enemy’s oflicers, and even led the 
French troops with great alertness to an attack, in the hope of effect¬ 
ing his escape; but, unfortunately, the order of the Bath being 
observed under his coat, he was recognised and sCeured. See Coxe’s 
Pelham, vol. i. p. 360. 
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“ Russians the King has ordered (to the number of 
“30,000) to be taken into our pay, iftliey will come. 

“ To the Danes intimations are given also; but is then? 

“ the least reason to think llis Majesty will be successful 
“ in that generous attempt ? And last of all, iii case h<? 

“ should succeed, what will they cost ? And how shall 
“ we get the money ? ” * 

IIapi>ily, however, the French were not less inclined, 
for peace, and availed themselves of Lig'onicr's captivity 
as an opening towards it. After a few vague remarks 
from Louis, De Saxe had several confidential discourse's 
with Sir John. The Marsluil said tliat the King, his * 
inastor^did not love Avar; —that he, riic- IM.irshal, as little 
dc'^in'd to continue it; — that the Avholo French nation 
hated him; — that were he to meet Avitli one misfortune, 
the King himself couhl no£ protect him;—that he had 
already all the honour he wished for, and all the rewards 
for hi s services tliat he could ask, or the^King grant; — 
tliat, in this situation, broken as he was also in his health, 
lie could not but feel eager for a peace,—and that he 
knew his master did likewise. IL, at last, proceeded to 
t(‘ll LigonN'i', that the? King of France desireil he would 
’return to the Duke of Cumbotfland, and assure His Royal 
Highness, in his name, of his wdsh to put an end to the 
war; — that he thought this object Avould be best attained 
l)y themsehes at the head of their respective armies; 
that he knew the honour of the Duke too well to imagine 
‘he would engage in any*thing wi/hout his Allies; — but 
that, as the two armies AA^ould soon withdraw to winter- 
quarters, tly}re would be tiipe for His Royal Highness t(> 
receive the opinion of those Allies; — and that he doubted 
not* but they would have the wisdom to trust tlieir in- 
tcresfts t<t Ilis Royal Highness^ hands, '-f As to the King 
“ of France,” De Saxe added*, he looks to nothing for 
“ himself; he is willing to restore all Flanders as it now 
“ is, except Fumes, which he expects tolteep if you insist 
“ on the total demolition of Dunkirk'; but if you will let 
“ that«harbour remain as it is, he will then desire nothing 

but the restitution of Cape JBreton.” Even this rc.sti- 

* • 

* l.cttor, Scpten^icr 8. 1747, 0. S., written on the news of the 
taking of Berg-op-Zoom. 
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tution was only proposed as an exchange for Madras 
which the French had lately succeeded in wresting from 
the English. Genoa,” continhed the French Marshal, 
“ ought to be restored, if taken, to the Republic, and the 
“ Duke of Modena reinstated in his own dominions; and 
“ Spain must, for the honour of France, be included and 
“ considered.” All other details were skilfully passed 
over as easy of adjustment.’*" 

These unexpected overtures produced much pleasure, 
but some perplexity, in England. The Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, who transmitted them, was eagen* to retain in 
his own hands the honour of negotiation, cand the King 
showed no less anxir^ty to gratify his favourite son ; 
wliile, on the other hand, the Ministers trembled at Iii.s 
well-known violence of temper, and total inexperience in 
dij)lomatic affairs. It was apprehended that the secret 
object of France might perhaps be only to sow jealousies 
amongst the Allies, or to inveigle the hasty Duke into 
the signature of rash and ill-judged preliminaries. At 
length the Ministers consented to entrust the nominal 
negotiation to His R«yal Highness; but prevailed upon 
the King that the Earl of Sandwich, already employed a^ 
plenipotentiary in the Breda conferences, should be sent 
to head-quarters as the assistant (the Court phrase for 
director) of the Duke. Sandwich accordingly hastened 
over to Holland, and had a secret interview at Liege 
with the Marquis de Puisieulx, the French Minister c‘‘ 
foreign affairs. Notlijng was 'decided between them as 
to the terms of a peace, but it was agr(‘ed to take the 
negotiation from military ha-nds, and refer it to a Con- 
gre.ss to be held at Aix la, Chapelle. 

It soon appeared, however, that the wishes of the Allies 
for peace were not sincere or not lasting. The Empress 
Queen, irritated at the conduct of the French, in com¬ 
mencing and urging the war, was not willing to close it 
without some signal triumph, or solid advantage, over 
them. The Prince ot Orange and Duke of Cumberland, 
much as they differed on other points, agreed in a-thirst 
of military'fame, and a consequent desire of further mili 
tary operations. George the Second was anxious, at this 

* Mr. Pelham to Mr. Walpole, July 30. 1747, 
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period, to conciliate the head of tlie Empire; and for this, 
and his other petty German objects, coveted cither exorbi¬ 
tant terms of peace, or an indefinite prolongg,tion of war. 
Thus, therefore, though the first overtures of France had 
^been readily welcomed, amidst the dejection of military 
lailures and reverses, they were not cordially pursued. 
The measures to assemble the intended Congress were so 
slow and dilatory, on the part of the Allies, that the 
plenipotentiaries could not meet before theiensuing year ; 
while, on the other hand, their preparations for the next 
campaign were urged forward with unwonted activity 
and ardour. It plainly appeared that their secret object 
was to delay the negotiation until i^ might proceed con¬ 
jointly with the militliry movements, aftd until the bril¬ 
liant successes, which they foolishly anticipated, should 
enable them to dictate whatever terms they pleased. 

In tlie British Cabinet, the prudence of Mr. Pelham, 
which induced him**to sigh fur peace, was always counter¬ 
acted, and, in general, overpowered, by another more 
selfish prudence, that wafehed and trembled at the first 
symptoms of Royal displeasure. Th» Duke of Newcastle, 
I'ivger at all Itazards to Retrieve his own favour with the 
Ring, and incapable of any mono long-sighted views, be¬ 
came a decided partisan and promoter of the war, anj 
most frequently drew •his reluctant brother in his train. 
To the Pelhams nearly all the other Ministers — selected, 
in genesal, for their subservience — tamely bowed; but 
not so the Karl of Chesterfield. Fnt)m the first moment 
of his admission into tfic Cabinet, he had made peace tfio 
main object gf his care; hjj now urged the pressing 
necessity, and .the excellent opening, for it, with an 
eagerness that began to alienate his sovereign, and to 
embroil IiiTh with his colleagues. It was with great 
difficulty tliat, when Parliament*met in October, the dis¬ 
cordant Ministers could concur in any expressions for 
the Royal Speech. Lord Marchmont, wlio was then in 
London, anB familiar with many of the leading statesmen, 
relates in his Diary, — “ Lord Clfesterfield told there 
“ |vas as yet no Speech; that ihey had put it to the 
“Chancellor, who had desired to know wbat he,was to 
“ say; that ke sa^v he could not please them all three, 
“ the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Chesterfield, and Mr. 

VOL. HI. z 
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“ Pelham; and therefore desired hints, wliich as yet 

were not given him.That Mr. Pelham and tlie 

“ Duke no\v conversed only through Mr. Stone, being 
“ apt to fall into a passion when they conversed together; 
“ that’they would surely break, if Mr. Pelham did not 
think it would be the ruin of them both; that Mr. 
“ Pelham^s only concern was, that he might not be per- 
“ sonally attacked in tlie House of Commons; and that, 
“ provided lie’was not made the object there, he was easy. 
“ For this end, Pitt, and the l^yttletons, and Grenvilles, 
must have every thing they asked ; and now held half 
‘‘ the places in the King’s gift; and then the old set, who 
hated these, came 4 *and asked when tliere wwuld be no 
“ more Lyttletons, and Grenvilles to be pleased, that they 
“ might have room for something ! Lord Chesterfield 
‘‘ added, that Mr. Pelham had tlic same opinion of the 
“ Duke that wc had ; and that the King had a most 
'‘mortal hatred to liira, worse than'to any man in his 
dominions.” * 


The project of Chesterfiedd, in entering the Ca)>inet, 
had been to govern George the Second through Lady 
Yarmouth, as ho once had hoped through Lady Suifolk.t 
Over the one lady, as formerly over the other, his in- 
‘.•rinuating manners gained him an entire control; but. 


in neither ease, did the King allnv political power to 
tile mistress. The assiduities of (hiestcrfield, therefore. 


served rather to rouse the watchful jealousy of Newcastle 
than to secure his o>vn ascendant. In his great public 
object, the peace, he could iiiakb no progress. In his 
more personal requests, he found him.self 119 h'ss thwarted 
by his colleagues, who had formed, as Im says, a settled 
resolution, tliat no person should be promoted tlmough 


’ Lord March months Diary, Octoher 27. 1747. 
f “ Lord Chesterfield, who wa.s as much for pcj^cc as Lord 
“ Harrington, aimed at superior, if not supreme power, with the 
“ King. In the' inea^s he succeeded fully, liaving gained Lady 
“ Yarmouth’s good-Vill, and had all the help she can give, most cor* 
“ dially. In the end he faiLd entirely ; liaving taought HLs Majesty 
“ to no fiiore than civility, familiarity, and, jicrhaps, liking to his 
“ conversation.” Mr. Fox Sir C. H. Williams, February 17.1*^8. 
Though-no friend 10 Chesterfield, Foil goes on to ailniit that “his 
“ liOrdship’s province xvas most offensively icncrouciiod upon” by 
Newcastle and Sandwich. 
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his influence. This last question he brought to an issue, 
in the case of his cousin Colonel George Stanhope, 
youngest son of the late Prime IVIinisler, an officer of 
merit, who had distinguislied himself both at Dettingen 
and at Culloden. For him Chesterfield solicitcd*a regi¬ 
ment ; but, though His IMajesty gave away five in suc¬ 
cession, tlie name of Stanhope was always omitted.’*' 
Under these circumstances, “ what must the world think,.” 
said he, “ but that t continue in for the sake of 5000/. a 
“ year and, in January, 1748, he formed the resolution 
to resign. As lie writes to his confidential friend at the 
Hague : — “ Could I do any good I would sacrifice some 
* more quiet to it; but, convinced ^.s 7 am that 1 can do 
“ none, 1 will indulge my ease, and preserve my character. 
“ 1 have gone through pleasures while my constitution 
“ and my spirits w'ould allow me. Business succeeded 
“ them; and I liave now gone through every part of it, 
without liking it at all the better for bi'Aig acquainted 
“ with it. Like many other things, it is most admired 

“ by tlio.se who know it the least.1 have been 

‘ behind the scenes both of pleasurj^ and of btsiness ; I 
“ have seen •all the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which 
exhibit and move all the ga\idy machines; and I have 
s(;en and smelt the tallow-candles whicli illuminate th« 
“ whole decoration, tio the astonishment and admiration 

“ of the ignorant Aultitude.Far from engaging in 

‘‘ oppo^tion, as resigning Ministers too coniitionly do, I 
“• shall, to the utmost of miy power,^support the King and 
“ his Government ; wliioli I can do with more advantage 
to them ai\d more honour to inysell' when I do not re 

“ eeivc 5000/.^ a year for dfSing it.My horse, my 

“ books, and my friends will divide my time pretty 
“ equally f I shall not keep less company, only netter, 
‘‘ for I shall choose it.” X • 

The first step of Chesterfield towards resignation was 
to draw up an able memorial, sotting fewth the dangers 
of tlie wai^ and the necessity of takhig serious measures 

• * . 

♦ Lord Marchniont’s Diary. October 27. 1747 ; .and^February 5. 

Jr48. H. Fox to SirC. 11. Williams,•February IL 1748. 

•f L(,Td March'mont's Diary, December 24. 1747* • 

i Lord Cht»tcrfield to Mr. Dayrolles, January 26 , February 
February 28. 1748. 
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to close it; and finding that he could engage but one of 
his colleagues to concur in these opinions, he, on the 
6 th of February, waited upon his Royal Master, and gave 
up the Seals. *The King expressed, in strong terms, 
value fbr his services, and regret at his departure ; lumped . 
that he would not engage in opposition ; and offered to 
grant him a signal mark of his satisfaction by the title of 
Buke.* This, however. Lord Chesterfield respectfully 
declined. He* withdrew for the remainder of his years 
to private, or at least unofficial, life; hut still taking, 
when, his health allowed, a prominent part in the Houses 
of Lords. In 1751, he had the honour to propose and 
carry a long required improvement,—the Reformation of 
the Calendar, — assisted by two most able mathematician^ 
in the House and out of it, the Earl of Macclesfield and 
Mr. Bradley. The error of the old Calendar was gross, 
increasing, and avowed; yet so strongly upheld by 
popular projuuice, that many statesmen shrunk from its 
correction. Chesterfield tells us that, when he gave the 
Duke of Newcastle, as Secretary of State, previous notice 
of Ills design, His Grace “ was alarmed at so' bold an un- 
“ dertaking, and entreated me riot to stir inattors that 
‘‘ had been long quiet; adding, that he did not love new- 
* fangled things! I did not, however, yield to the 
“ cogency of these arguments, bu^ Jaroiight in the Bill, 
and it passed unanimously.** f It was also the en¬ 
deavour o{' Chesterfield, by writing in some periodical 
papers of the day, to.^reparc fhe minds of the people for 
tlic change; yet their rcscntmimf was both deep anti 
lasting. When, in 1754, I^rd Macclesfield’s eldest son 
stood a great contested idection in Oxfordsdiire, one of the 
most \gehcment cries raised against him was, “ Give us 
“ back the eleven days vfehave been robbed of!” * And 
even several years later, ‘when Mr. Bradley, w^rn down 
by his labours in the cause of science, was sinking under 
mortal disease, many of the common people ascribed, his 
sufferings to a judgment from Heaven, for having taken 
part in that “ impious undertaking !’*J * 

The pursuits of Clie&terfield, in his retirement, wei^p 
• » 

* Maty’s Life, p, 303. f Lord Chesty-field’s ChaTacterij, 

^ See Bradley’s Works and Correspondence, p. Ixxxi.- ed. 183a. 
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not, however, all praiseworthy, or even harmless. While 
in oflfice, either in Ireland or England, he had scrupu¬ 
lously forborne from touching a card;,but the passion 
remained; and, on the very evening of his resignation, 
he went to White’s, and resumed his former habits of 
deep play.* 

It may, perhaps, be doubted, notwithstanding the phi¬ 
losophy with which Chesterfield affected tq speak of office 
and ambition, whether he would have permanently perse¬ 
vered in his renouncement of them ; but, in 1752, he was 
attacked with an ailment equally baneful to the honours 
of public^ and to the enjoyments of private, life—the loss 
of hearing. Amidst his mortificatibn at this infirmity he 
could still allude to it witli. his usual lively How of wit 
“ In spite of my strong hereditary right to deafness, how 
“ willingly would I part with it to any Minister, to whom 
“ hearing is oftc» disagreeable ; or to ai^ fine woman, 

“ to whom it is often dangerous.I have tried a 

“ thousand infallible remedies, but all without success! 

“.’^lut I comfort myself with the reflection that I 

“ did not Iqse the po^er, till afteif I had very near lost 
the desire, of liearing ! ’’f —But he clearly understood 
his altered situation. “ Retirement was my choice seven 
years ago; it has now become my necessary refuge. 
“ Public life and I*are parted for ever.''| And accord¬ 
ingly, in 1757, he wisely forbore from pnjfiting by a 
most brilliant avenue to jipwer, wliich open<*d before him, 
as the mediator between contending parlies.§ 

Chesterfield had no children by bis marriage; but an 
illegitimate !^on, born in 17^2, bad, even in his busiest 
moments, engaged no small portion of bis thoughts and 
time*., TWe edm.ation of that^boy — his proficiency in 
classic, and still more in worjdly, knowTedge — and his 
coiiscquc^ht success in public life — was always Chester¬ 
field’s favourite, and grew, at last, his only, object. But 
his knxioi*s admonitions and exertions were by no means 

* Many’s Life, p- 307. 

I t Letters to Mr. Dayrolles, April, 17., May 19., June 30. 1732. 
The deafness of Chesterfield forms the gi-oundwork for one of 
Voltaire’s proie talcs, Les Oreilles du Comte de Chesterfield, 
t To Mr, Bayrolfes, May 2. 1755. 

8 See Lord WaldegraA'c’s Memoirs, p. 110. 
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crowned with success. Philip Stanhope became a man of 
deep learning and sound sense; but utterly wanting in 
what his father *so highly prized — the graces. Ilis ad- 
van cen;ent in the world was owing far more to his father’s 
influence than to hi.s own abilities ; he failed as a Parlia- * 
mentary speaker ; and had risen no higher in diplomacy 
than Envoy to Dresden, when he died, in 17(18. 

From this period, the old age of Chestcndield, until his 
own death, in 1773, was desolate and cheerless. lie 
adopted his youthful godson and next heir to the Earldom ; 
whom he found, however, uncongenial in temper, and 
little inclined to follow his advice. Accordingly, thougli 
bequeathing liis .estates to his successor, he carefully 
guarded them against wa'^te or dilapidation iVom horse¬ 
races, which he had always contemned, or from his own 
vice —now too late repented of—high play. His Will 
declares, “ In rase my said godson, PhiKp Stanho])e, shall, 

at any time hereafter, keep, or be concerned in keeping 
“ of, any race-horses, or pack of hounds; or reside one 
“ night at| Newmarket, that infamous seminary of ini- 
“ quity and ill-manners, during lihe couise/3f the races 
*• there ; or shall resort to the said races ; or shall lose, iii 
‘\any one day, at any game or bet whatsoever, the sum of 
“ dOO/.; then, in any of the cases a^resaid, it is my cx- 
“ press will that he, my said godson, shall forfeit and pay, 

“ out of myi estate, the sum of 5000L, to and for tjie n'?.^ 
“ of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster,”* This last 
sentence comprises a‘lively touch of satire. The Eiirl 
liad found, or believed tlnit he found, the Chapter of 
Westminster of that day exoFhitant and grasping in tlieir 
negotiation witli liim of land for the building of Slanhope 
Street, 'in front^of Chestcpditdd House ; and h(»/ deejarod 
that he notv inserted tlieii; names in his will, because he 
felt sure that if the jienalty should be incurred, thfiy tvould 
not be remiss in claiming it. 

It had appeared, pm the death of Chesterfield’i son, that 
lie Iiad secretly married, without his father’s cqnsent, 
or even krw'wledge: and the widow, upon Chesterfield’ii 
own demise, published, fcfr profit, the whole correspond-* 

ence of tire EaiTwith her late husband ; a cori;pspondence 

♦ 

I 

* Earl of Chesterfield’s Will, dated June 4. 1772.^ 
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written in the closest confidence and unreserve, and with¬ 
out the slightest idea of ever meeting the public eye. It 
is, however, by these letters that Chesterfield’s character, 
as an author, must stand or fall. Viewed*as compositions, 
•they appear almost unrivalled as models for a ’serious 
epistolary style ; clear, elegant, and terse, never straining 
at elfeet, and yet never liurried into carelessness. While 
<*onstantly urging the same topics, so great is their variety 
of argument and illustration, that, in one Sense, they ap¬ 
pear always ditterent, in another sense, always the same. 
They liave, however, incurred strong reprehension on 
two separate grounds ; first, hecausc some of their maxims 
are repugnant to good morals ; and,•secondly, as insisting 
too mucli on maimers and graces, instead of more solid 
aequircincnts. On the first charge, I have no defence to 
olfcr ; but the second is certainly erroneous, and arises 
only from the idea* and expectation of finding a general 
system of education in letters that were ititended solely 
for the improvement of one man. Young Stanhope vvu.s 
sufiieiontly inclined to study, and embued with knowdedge; 
the ditFumlty lay in his awkward adircss and i^diffbrencf; 
to pleasing. It is agkinst those faults, therefore, and 
these faults only, that Chestc»field points his battery of 
<'loquenee. Had he found his son, on the contrary,‘a 
graceful but superl^-fal trifier, his letters would, no doubt, 
have urged, with eciual zeal, how vain are all accomjdisli- 
jpents,*\vhen not supported by sterling inforfiiation. In 
one word, he intended to write foi; Mr. Philip Stanhope, 
and not for any other person. And yet, even after fliis 
great deduction from general^utility, it was still the opinion 
of a most einiBent man, no friend of Chesterfield, and no 
})rotrcient,in the gract'S — the opinion of Dr. Jphnson, 
“ Ta^e out tlie immorality, aiM the book should be put 
“ into tl* bands of every yoiiifg gentleman.”* 

I now revert to Chesterfield’s retirement from office. 
It was ANTcweaslle’s desire that the vacant post might be 
filled by Lord Sandwich ; but a superior cabal in the 
Cabinet bestowed it upon th^ Duke of Bedford, an 
fionourable but hot-headed majj ; most ungraceful in his 
manner and delivery, yet not destitute of powers of rea- 


**Boswell s l.ife, 1776, vol. vj, p, l73» ed. 1839. 
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soning or pf just weight in the House of Lords ; upon the 
whole, perhaps, mainly recommended bjiJiis high rank 
and princely for^tune.* Sandwich, however, who was all 
this time a close friend of Bedford, succeeded His Grace 
as the head of the Admiralty, and was likewise despatched' 
as plenipotentiary to Aix la Chapelle, where the Congress 
did Hot open until the 11th of March. At nearly the 
same season, commenced the campaign. But the war 
party in England, which had hoped to win brilliant suc¬ 
cesses, and to dictate triumphant terms, found its reliance 
on the new Dutch promises altogether deceived. Their 
stipulated contingents never appeared in the field ; and 
so far from supplying the sums they had undertaken, 
they sent to London, at this very moment, to solicit the 
loan of one million sterling.! Meanwhile the British 
resources wore already drained and exhausted by our 
own demandS| We learn that “ money was never so 
“ scarce in the City, nor tlie stocks so low, even during 
“ the rebellion, as now ; 12 per cent, is offered for money, 
“ and even that will not do.”! 

To add ro these disiouragement^ the Mare.^chal de Saxo 
proved himself as superior in skilh as he was in numbers, 
to the Duke of Cumberland. Completely deceiving Ilis 
Broyal Highness by some false demonstrations against 
Breda, he suddenly concentrated hil tforces before Maes- 
tricht, whif.h he invested on the 3d of April. The Aus¬ 
trians were driven back to B^remond, with the* loss of 
their magazines; the Russian auxiliaries still lingered on 
their march through Franconia *, and the Dutch and Eng¬ 
lish combined were far too v^eak for offensiv'e operations. 
Under these circumstances, the fall of Maestricht ap- 
peared*eertain, and the invasion of Holland pr(ibablp. 

Thus pressed, and yielding to nece.ssity, the British 
Ministers determined to close even with far lesf. favour¬ 
able terms than they might lately have obtained. TJie 

* On the charnrter 6f the Duke of Bedford, as on several points 
lavoui'ably modified since ray lecond edition by a penisal of* his sub¬ 
sequently piAlished correspondence, see the note dated 1844 in tl»i 
Appendix to the fourth volumS of this History. (1852 ) ' 

t Duke«of Bedford to Mr. Pelham, February 27.^1748. Coxe’s 

Pelham. t * 

X Lord Chesteifield to Mr. Dayrollcs, March 22. 1748.’ 
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views of Pelham had always been pacific, and he now 
gathered spiut to enforce them. Newcastle liimself, who 
had promotM the war, not from honi^t conviction, but 
rather from jealousy of Chesterfield, having prevailed 
over his rival, was no longer disinclined to peace, la 
April, accordingly, his Grace wrote to Lord Sandwich, 
declaring that the King, unable either to cheek the pro¬ 
gress of the French army, or to reconcilp the. discordant ^ 
pretensions of his own Allies, had resolved, without the 
concurrence of the other powers, to accept the conditions 
which France was disposed to grant. Sandwich was, . 
therefore, instructed to conclude a preliminary treaty, 
combinM with a cessation of arms, dspc^jially in the Nether¬ 
lands ; to communicate the treaty to the plenipotentiaries 
of the Allies, and endeavour to obtain their concurrence ; 
but if they refused it, to sign without them.* 

In these instructions, the Dutch Government, swayed 
at this period by the British, and by their own sense of 
danger, fully concurred. Count Bentinck, accordingly, 
on their part, as Lord Sandwich on the part of England, 
pursued thp negotiation with CoiAit St. Sevtndn, the ple- 
• nipotentiary of France ; who, however, feeding his van¬ 
tage-ground, availed himself bf it.f He also hastened Jhe 
result by threatening that the slightest delay in the ne¬ 
gotiation would bna*a signal for the French to destroy the 
fortifications of Ypres, Namur, and Berg-op-^oora, and to 
, comnieiice the invasion of Holland. The Ministers of the 
other powers peremptorily refused to join ; but late at 
night of the 30th of April, New vStyle, the preliminaries 
were finally adjustei^ and tigned by the English, Dutch, 
and French 'plenipotentiaries. The following were the 
principal articles: — « 

^J^he renewal of all former treaties^ except in such 
points i*s were specifically changed. 

The mutual restitution of all conquests in every part 
of the w^rld. 

* Ituke of Newcastle to the Earl of Sandwich, Apr^l 8.1748, O.S. 

I t “ M. St. Severin, in the whole .course of the negotiation, knew 
' “ his suporiority, and made use of it; and I am very apprehensive 
‘ that some ,way or other, from the Hague, he must have known the 
“ substance of instructions.” Lord Sandwich to the Duke of 
Newcastle, Mav 1. 1748 
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Dunkirk to remain fortified towards the land in its 
actual condition, and towards the sea on footing of 
unci(}nt treaties ; Jin other words, the works on that side 
to be demolished. 

Tlie Duchies of Parma and Guastalla and Placentia to 
he assigned to the Infant Don Philip ; but, in case lie 
should either die without issue, or succeed to the throne 
|Of Naples, Parm^ and Guastalla to revert to the House of 
Austria, and Placentia to tlie King of Sardinia. 

The Duke of Modena, and the Republic of (jlenoa, to be 
reinstated in tlieir former territories, comprising the resti¬ 
tution of Finale. 

The cessions ma(|e to'the King of Sardinia, by the treaty 
of Worms, to be. confirmed, with the exception of I’la- 
centia and Finale. 

The Asiento treaty to be revived for four year.'^, the 
period of its suf^iension during the war. ♦ 

The articles in the treaty of 1718, on the guarantee of 
the Protestant succession, and the exclusion from France 
of the Pretender and his family, to be confirmed and 
executed. ' v ^ 

The Emperor to bo acknowledged by France in his Im- . 
penial dignity, and the guarantee of tlie Pragmatic Sanc¬ 
tion to be renewed. 

The Duchy of Silesia and the coiWy of Glatz to be 
guarantcc'd tp the King of Prussia. 

'With these preliminaries was g.lso signed an act fdr the . 
suspension of hostilities? ^ , 

Never, perhaps, did any war, after so many great 
events, and so large a loss of%blood ^and treasure, end in 
replacing the nations engaged in it so nearly in the sanu; 
hituatiomas they held at first. Yet, notwithstap^ling the 
exhausted state df the Tlritrsli finances, and the depression 
wrought by tbe disasters in the Netherlands, tljei «3 terms 
—especially the restitution of Cape Breton — were far 
from popular in* Engjland.* The Mini.sters, Jiowev'or, 
might well congvatnlate themselves on escaping so easily 
from the rc^ilts of their own rashness. When thoTving 
found peace unavoidable on less advantageous conditions | 
than he liad lately shrunk from, he testily observed, 

Tindal’s Hist. vol. ix. p. 361. 
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“ Chesterfield told me six mouths ago, that it would be 
“ so and Ijjio Earl himself could not refrain from boast¬ 
ing how Ids predictions were fulfilled, **1 am heartily 
“ glad,” he writes, “ tliat the peace is made. I was for 
“ making it sooner, and consequently better. I foresaw 
“ and foretold our weakness this campaign, and would have 
“ prevented by a timely negotiation, last October, those 
“ evident dangers to which it must necefisarily expose’iis,| 
and which wo liavc esea[)cd more by our good fortune 
“ than our wisdom. I may add, that my resignation 
made this peace, as it opened people’s eyes as to the . 
“ dangers of the war. The llepublic is saved by it from 
“ utter ruin, and England from biirikrpptey.” * 

At the same time, however, indignation and resent¬ 
ment ])revailcd at tiie Courts of Turin and of Vienna. 
The King of Sardinia could ill brook the alienation of 
Placentia and b^nale ; and the Empress,Queen, in spite 
of every representation from Sir Thonias kobinson, not 
only refused to concur in the preliminaries f, but pub¬ 
licly prot(‘Sted against tliem. The wdiole ^immcr was 
consumed jjcfore these obstacles *coiild be Surmounted ; 

• but the negotiations at Aix were still conducted by Lord 
Sandwich, and he received\iirections, partly from ^Ir. 
Pilliam and tlie Government in London, and partly from 
the King and tht^»f)uke of Newcastle, who liad repaired 
to Hanover. At length, after a tangled ^eb of most 
. Aveaiisome discussions, % definitive treaty was signed In 
OctolxT by all the belligerent ponvers. 'fJiis peace.eon- 
firmed and established the terms of the {inliminaries,— 
hilt it contliined no* stipulation on the first cause of the 
war, the confmereial claims of bhigland upon Spain; and 
it ’was ilogged with a clause most uiiwelconrt) to the 
llritish pride — that hostages sliould bfi given to France 
for the* restitution of Cape llreton. IVo noblemen of 
distinguished rank, the Earl of Sussex and Lord Cath- 
cart, weje accordingly selected foi; this* purpose and sent 

* 'JPo Mr. Dayrollos, May 13. 

, f Her Majesty’s passionate exclamations at the lilews — “7 am 
f “ neither a child nor a fool! . • ! (Jood God ! how have I been 
" used! . . , I'herc is j/our King of Pnjssia !•.... No, no, I will 
“ r.itlicr losd myjiead;” &c.— may be seen from Kobiuson’s de¬ 
spatches hi Coxe’s House of Austria, vol.’iii. p, 3a3. 
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to Paris. At the news of their arrival, Prince Charles, 
it is said, displayed the highest indignation, and ex¬ 
claimed with mo^e of patriotism than of prudence, “ If 
“ ever I mount the throne of my ancestors, Europe shall 
“ see me use mv utmost endeavours to force France in 
“ her turn to send hostages to England ! ” * 

The definitive treaty being thus concluded, it becjime 
^necessary for France to fulfil its engagement with regard 
to the expulsion of the young Pretender, On his return 
from Scotland, Charles had been favourably received Oy 
Louis j a burst of applause bad signalised bis fii’st ap¬ 
pearance at tlie Opera; and lie found that both by King 
and people his exploits were admired, and liis sufferings 
deplored. For some of his most faitlifnl followers, as 
Lochiel and Lord Ogilvie, he had obtained commissions 
in the French service; and a pension of 40,000 livres 
yearly had been, granted him for the relief of the rest j 
but when he applied for military succours—urging that 
a new expedition should be fitted out and placed at his 
disposal — he found the Court of Versailles turn a deaf 
ear to his demands. Cnee, indeed, it was hirited to him 
by Cardinal Tericin, that the Ministers might not he dis¬ 
inclined to moot his views,'provided, in case of his suc¬ 
cess, the kingdom of Ireland should be yielded as a 
province to the crown of France. Pntithe liigh spirit of 
Charles couy ill brook this degrading off(T. Scarcely 
had Tencin concluded, when tlv' Prince, starting'from 
his seat and passionately pacing the j'oom, cried out, non 

MONSIEUR LE CARDINAJ. ! TOUT OU RIKN! POINT DE PA'R- 
TAGE! The Cardinal, alarmwl at his demcfinour, has¬ 
tened to assure him that the idea was entirely his own, 
conceived from his great affection to the Exiled*Fanjily, 
and not at all proceeding from, or known to, King Louis.f 
The applications of Charles were not confilied to 
France; early in 1747, he undertook an adventurous 
journey to Madrfd, aad obtained an audience of the 
King and Queen, but foun^ them so much in awe of the 

Lritish Coujt, as to allow him only a few hours’ stay.J 

• 

* liOckhart PaperF, vol. ii. p. 578. 
t Ibid., vol. ii. p. 568, ^ • 

;j; S('« a vpi y curious ace<!Hint of this jotmicy by Charles himself in 
hLs letter of March 12 1747. Appendix. 
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PKINCK CnARI?KS AGAIN AT PABIS. 

He next turned his hopes towards Frederick of Prussia. 
Tn April 1748 he despatched Sir John Graham to Berlin 
with instructions, “ To propose, in a modest manner, a 
“ marriage writh one of tlicin. /fo dcftlaro that X never 
“ intend to marry but a Protestant; and, if tho King re- 
fuses an alliance m ith him, to ask advice whom to take, 

“ as ho is known to be the wisest Prince in Europe.”* 
This scheme, however, though promising success for a 
short time, ended like the rest in failure.* • 

Ere long, moreover, domestic discord arose to embitter 
the coldness or hostility of strangers. Charles’s brother 
having secretly quitted Paris without any previous notice * 
to him*, had returned to Romo and rc^’ob ed to enter Holy 
Orders. Witli the eoncuri’enco of tlifi old Pretender, and 
by a negotiation with the Pope, he was suddenly named 
a Cardinal, on the Srd of July, 1747, the design being 
concealed from Charh^s until a few days before, so as to 
guard against his ex[)eete(l opposition.! * Jt is difficult to 
(leseribe with how much eonsternatiou the tidings struck 
the exiled Jacobites ; several did not hesitate to declare 
it of much worse eonsequenee to t^em than Cj^n the battle 
of Cullodeh.| Ciiarh's himself, as ho was the most in¬ 
jured, !q)[>('ared the most angry; he broke otf all eorre- 
^[)ondeuce whatever witli his brother, and his lettCMJ to 
his father from tlik lime forward became brief, cold, and 
constrained. 

At the peace of Aix-la*Chapelle, the X^rcnch Court, 
though willing to relin/iuisli Charles’s cause, and to sti- 
jmlate his exclusion* from their territories, were not 
wholly nninindful of his interests nor of tlieir promises. 
They proposed to establisfi him at Friburg, in Switzer¬ 
land, with the title of XMnee of Wales, a company of 
guards,*and a. sufficient pension. In /Jharles’s circum- 
stancei there was certainly no better course to take than 

* Instructions for Sir John Graluim in Ohavlc.'i’s writinj?, and 
dated Aflril 4. 1748. Stuart Paper?!. * Jt in rernaikahle that the 
Duk(^ of Newcastle writes to the •Lord Chancellor, September 21. 
1753 : “The King of l*russia is now avowedly thejprincipal, if not 
“ the sole, .support of the Pretender and of the Ja<;obite cause.” 
Coxe’s Pelham.' • , 

f James to Prmcc Charles, June 13. 1747. See Appendix, 
t Mr.dlay to Mr. Edgar, July 26. 1747. Stuait Papers. 
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to accept these terms. But the lower lie sank in fortnnea 
the higher he thought himself bound to rise in spirit. 
He placed a r^omantic point of honour in braving the 
‘‘orders from Harfover,” as ho called them, ^nd positively 
refused to d(.'part from Paris. Threats, entreaties, argu¬ 
ments were tried on him in vain. He withstood even a 
letter, obtained from his father at Rome, and commanding 
his>departure. lie still, perhaps, nourished some secret 
' expectation that King Louis would not venture to u>e 
force against a kinsman ; but he found himself deceived. 
As he went to the Opera on the evening of tlie 1 Itli of 
IK'cember, his coach was stopped by a party of French 
guards, himself seizedy bound hand and foot, and con¬ 
veyed, with a single attendant, to tlic state-prison of 
Yinceimes, wliere he was thrust into a dungeon, s.e\ en 
feet wide and eight long. After this public insult, and 
a few davs^ confinement, he was carried to Pont de Lean- 
voisin, on the frbntierof Savoy, and there restored to l‘is 
wandering and desolate freedom.* 

The first place to which Charles repaired upon 1i‘h 
liberation ^As the Papj^J. city of Avignon. But in a ^ (uy 
few weeks lie again set forth, atte^nled only *ov CA)loncl 
Goring, and bearing a fictitious name. From this time 
forward his proceedings during many years are wrapjicd 
in mystery; all his correspondence parsed through tin' 
hands of Mr. Walters, liis bariker at Paris: his 

wannest partisans were seldom made aequaintcMl nvith 
his place of abode; anjl though h(i .still continiK'd to 
Avriter to his father at inlervals, his' letters were never 
dated. Neither friends nor eqcmies at that time coidd 
obtain any certain information of his movements or d<^- 
sigiis. T^J^ow, iKiwevcr, it is known that he visited Venice 
and Germany, thut he resided secretly for somo*'tim6 at 
Paris, that he undertook a mysterious journey to b^igland 
ill 1750, and perhaps another in 1752, or 1753; but hi.s 
principal residenct, was in the territory of his friend tln^ 
Duke dc Bouillon, where, surrounded by the wide and 
lonely forest of Ardennes, Ifis active spirit sought ift the 

% 

* Ch.'irlcs irrotc a ‘most minute account of this transaction, in the 
third person ; it was published as “ Lcttre d’un olfic^cr Fi^n^ais a son 
“ ami a Londres ; ” and the MS. is still amongst the Stuart Tupers. 
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dangerous chase of boars and wolves an image of the 
warlike entcr[>rise which was denied him. It was not 
till the death of his father in 1766 that he returned tf> 

s 

Kome, and Ifccame reconciled to his l^rother. But his 
character had darkened with his fortunes. A long train 
of disappointments and humiliations working on a fiery 
n)ind, spurred it almost into fienzy, and degraded it. 
Tlie habit of drinking, which for some years lie indulged 
w'ithout restraint, seems to have been first formed during* 
his Highland adventures and escapes ; when a dram of 
whiskey might sometimes supply the want of food and of 
rest. Thus was the habit acquired, and, once acquired, 
it continued after the cause of ii h.ul ceased, and even 
grew amidst the encouragement of ''his exiled friends. 
The earliest hint I have found of this vice in Charles, 
in a letter of April, 1747, addressed to Lord Dunbar, but 
only signed by the initial of the writer.^ It alleges that 
an Irish Cordelier, named Kelly, has of’hit'- been iniudi 
in the Prince’s society and confidence; that Kelly loves 
good wine with all the fervour of a monk; and that, by 
this means, ‘HTis Royal ITighnesf^’s cbaractq/iii point of 
“ sobriety has been ll little blemished.” A (icntury be¬ 
fore, Lord Clarendon reproaches the banished loyalists 
wit!) intemperance*, at all times the fatal resource* of 
poverty and sorrqw ; but the Prince, who could not re¬ 
lieve tlicin by his bounty, should at least have forborne 
from’degrading them by his example. 

Still more imprudenf, perhaps, was his conduct with 
regard to ]\liss IValkirtshaw. This lady, it is said, first 
became known to him in kjcotlaud ; he sent for her some 
years after kis return from that country, and soon al¬ 
lowed her such dominion over him that she became a<*- 
(jinfinted with all his schemes*, and trusted with liis most 
s(‘(;ret .f*orresj)ondence. As i^oon as this was known in 
kmgland, his principal adherents took alarm, believing 
tluit slie was in the pay of the English Ministers, aiul 
observing that her sister was housekeeper of the Dow- 
ager'Princess of Wales. So^uchdid they think their 
OWL safety endangered, that,they despatched Mr. Mac 

» ^ 

* Stuart Papers. See Appendix. 

f J jle*of the Earl of (.-krendou by nimself, vol, i. p. 353. ed, 18127. 
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Namtira, one of their most trusty agents, with instruc¬ 
tions to lay their apprehensions before the Prince, and 
to insist that the lady should, for some time at least, be 
confined to a consent. In answer Charles'declared that 
he had no violent passion for Miss Walkinshaw, and 
could see her removed from him without concern, but 
that he would not receive directions in respect to his 
private conduct from any man alive. In vain did Mr. 
*iMacNamara irj' every method of persuasion, and fre¬ 
quent renewals of his argument. Charles thought it a 
* point of honour, that none should presume on his ad¬ 
versity to treat him with disrespect, and determined to 
brave oven the ruin of his interest (for such was the 
alternative held out to him) rather than bate one iota of 
his dignity. MacNamara at length took leave of him 
with much resentment, saying, as he passed out, “What 
“ can your family liave done, Sir, thus to draw down the 
“ vengeance of Meaven on every branch of it through so 
“ many ages ? ” * — Upon his report, most of the remain¬ 
ing Jacobite leaders, irritated at their Prince’s pride, 
and soon aVijCrwards \^on over by the splendid successes 
oi' Lord Chatham, seized the opportunity to b'reak off all 
c.onneetion with tljc exih'.s, pnd to rally in good earnest 
rotind the Reigning Family. 

In a former chapter I have described the person and 
manner of Charles as he appeared in youth ; let me now 
add a portr5,it of him in his later years. An Knglish 
lady, who was at Rome in 1770, observes, “ The Pre- 
“ tender is naturally aljove the middle size, but stoops 
“ excessively ; he appears bleated and red iji the face; 
“ his countenance heavy and sleepy, wliich us attributc'd 
“ to his .having given into excess of drinking : but when 
“ a young man he must have been esteemed handsome. 
“ His complexion is of the” fair tint, his eyes bjuc^ his 
“ liair light brown, and the contour of his face a long 
“ oval; he is by i.o means thin, has u noble person, and 
“ a graceful manner*. ' His drcs,s was scarlet laced witli 
“ broad gold laoc; he wedrs the blue riband outside of 
“ his coat, Rom which depends a cameo, antique, as large 
“ as the paliR of my hand; and he wears the same Garter 


* Dr. King’s Anecdotes, p. 207, 
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“ and motto as those of the noble Order of St. George in 
“ England. Upon the whole, ho has a melancholy, mor- 
“ tified appearance. Two gentlemen constantly attend 
“ him; they ^e of Irish extraction, aftd Roman Catho- 

“ lies you may be sure.At Princess Palestrina’s he 

“ asked me if I understood the game of takrochi, which 
“ they were about to play at. I answered in the negative; 

“ upon which, taking tiie pack in his hands, he desired 
“ to know if I had ever seen such odd cards. I replied, * 
“ that they were very odd indeed. He then displaying 
“ them said, here is everything in the world to be found 
“ in these cards — the sun, moon, the stars ; and here, 

“ says he (throwing me a card), i^the Pope*; here is the 
“ Devil; and, added he, there is but one of the trio 
“ wanting, and you know who that should be ! I was so 
“ amazed, so astonished, though he spoke this last in a 
“ laughing, good;homourcd manner, that I did not know 
which way to look ; and as to a reply, f made none.” * 
In his youth Charles, as we have seen, had formed the 
resolution of marrying only a Protestant princess ,• how¬ 
ever, he remained single during yio greateypart of his 
.career, and Vhen in 1^54 he was urged by his father to 
take a wife, he reiilied, ‘‘ Uhe unwortliy behaviour of 
“ certain Ministers, the 10th of December, 1748, has ^ut 
“ it out of my povjer to settle any where without honour 
“ or interest being at stake : and were it even possible for 
“ me to lind a place of abode, I think our family have had 
sulferings enough, whicTi will always hinder me to marry, 

“ so long as in misfortline, for that would only conduce 
“ to increase misery, or s\jbject any of the family that 
“ should hav« the spirit of their father to be lied neck and 
“ heel, rather than yield to a vile Ministry.” ,Never- 
thek *^3 iif 1772, at the age of flfty-two, Charles espoused 
a Romaij Catholic, and a girPof twenty, Princess Louisa 
of Stolberg4 This union proved as unhappy as it w^as 

* Letter!? from Italy by an Englishwoinai> (Mrs, Miller), London, 
1776, vpl. ii. p. 198. This dcscriptio* of Charles’s countenance well 
agrees with the portrait taken in 1776 hy Ozias HampJiry, of which 
engraving is given in the CullodciP Papers, p. 227. 

* f Prince Charles to Mr. Edgar, March 24. 1754. Stuart Papers. 

J Her mother, ]^rinccss Stolberg, survived till 1826. I was once 
introduced* to her at Frankfort, and found her in extreme old .agt, 
VOL. III. A A 
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ill assorted. Charles treated his young wife with very 
little kindness. He appears, in fact, to have contracted 
a disparaging 9 pinion of her sex in general; and I have 
found, in a papef of his writing about thai period, “ As 
“ for men, I have studied them closely; and were I to 
“ live till fourscore, I could scarcely know them better 
“ than now: but as for women, I have thought it useless, 
“ they being so much more wicked and impenetrable.” * 
^Ungenerous and ungrateful words ! Surely, as he wrote 
them, the image of Flora Macdonald should have risen in 
his heart and restrained his hand! 

The Count and Countess of Albany (such was the 
title they bore) lived together during several years at 
Florence, a harsh husband and a faithless wife ; until at 
length, in 1780, weary of constraint, she eloped with her 
lover Alfieri. Thus left alone in his old age, Charles 
called to his house his daughter by Miss Walkinshaw, 
and created hbr Duchess of Albany, 'through the last 
exercise of an expiring prerogative. She was born about 
1760, and survived her father only one year. Another 
consolatioif^f his dotage was a silly regard, and a frequent 
reference, to the prophecies of Nostradamus^ several ol‘ 
which I have found among his papers. Still clinging to 
a Visionary hope of his restoration, he used always to 
keep under his bed a strong box with 12,000 sequins, 
ready for the expenses of his journey to England, when¬ 
ever he mihht suddenly be called thithcr.f In..l78o. 
Charles returned to R(‘Tne witlh nis daughter. His health 
had long been declining, and his life more than once 
despaired of; but in January, 1788, he was,seized with 
a paralytic stroke, which deprived him of the use of one 
half of the body, and he expired on the 30th of the same 
montli.J His fui.cral rites •were performed by hils brother 

G 

Still lively and agreealilc. It is singular that a man bom eighty-five 
years after the Chevalier should have seen Ids mother-in-law. 

* Stuart Papers, Orig. fli French, See Appendix. 

t Despatch of Sir Horace Mann, November 30. 1779. MS. 

j The d.atw- publicly as.signed was the Slst of January; but I 
have been informed that he really died on the 30th; and that liis 
attendants, .disliking the omen, as the anniversary of King Charles’s 
execution, notwithstanding the difference of the Old and New Style, 
concealed his death during the night, and asserted that he had died 
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the Cardinal, at Frascati but his coffin was afterwards 
removed to St. Peter’s at Rome. Beneath that unrivalled 
dome lie moulderini^he remains of wha| was once a brave 
and gallant Heart; and a stately monument, from tlie 
chisel of Canova, but at the charge, as I believe, of the 
House of Hanover, has since arisen to the Memory of 
James the Third, Charles the Third, and Henry 
THE Ninth, Kings op H^ngland — nainei^ which an Efig-| 
lishman can scarcely read without a smile or a sigh ! 
Often at the present day does the British^ traveller turn 
from the sunny height of the Pincian, or the carnival . 
throngs of the (’orso, to gaze in thoughtful silence on 
that sad mockery of human greattiess^ and that last re¬ 
cord of ruined hopes. The tomb before him is of a race 
justly expelled ; the magnificent temple that enshrines it 
is of a faith wisely reformed ; yet who at such a moment 
would harshly re^icmber the errors of ei^ier, and might 
not join in the prayer even of that erring ciiarch for the 
departed exiles : ueqtjiescant in pace ! 


• 

Thus ended a party, often respectable for gtinerdl's 
motives, seldom for enlarged views or skilful designs. In 
their principles tlffe Jacobites were certainly mistaken. 
They jvere wrong in shutting tlieir eyes to^the justice, 
necessity, and usefulness tif the Revolution of 1688. They 
were wrong in struggling against the beneficent sway of 
the House of Hanover. They were wrong in seeking to 
impose a Rom|in Catholic he?.d upon the Protestant Church 
of tjnglarid. But we, on our part, should do wejl to re¬ 
member tliat the Revolution of* 1688 was* not sought but 
forced ugon us—that its merit consists partly in the re- 
luctance*with which it was embraced—that it was only 
an exception, though fully justified by the emergency, 
from thedaest safeguard of liberty*and order, the prin¬ 
ciple of HEREDITARY RIGHT. Cah there be a greater proow 

fit nine o’clock the next morning. Tliis was told me by Cardinat 
1j!accia at Rome, who had heard it from s<ime of‘the Prince’s 

houseliold. • ^ 

• Letter from Rome (Annual Register, vol. xxx. p. 255.). 

A A 2 
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the value of that principle, than the firranens which so 
many hundred thousands, under the name of Jacobites, 
continued to cling to it for so many yinrs after its infrac¬ 
tion ? And what wise statesman would willingly neglect 
or forego’an instrument of Government so easily acquired, 
so cheaply retained, and so poAverfully felt ? 

How soon, on the decay of the Stuart cause, other dis¬ 
contents and cabals arose, the eloquent Letters of Junius 
*— embalming tfie petty inserts — are alone sufficient to 
attest. In thcslc no great princi})les were involv(*d ; but 
ere long, the batthi of parties came to be fought on Ame¬ 
rican ground; and, under the second Pitt, the efforts of 
the Jacobites were sift;ceeded by the fiercer anti more 
deadly struggle of the Jac'obins. Indeed, in the whole 
period since the Revolution to the present hour, there 
has not been a single epoch pure from most angry par¬ 
tisanship, unless it be the short administration of Chat¬ 
ham. This unceasing din and turmoil of factions — this 
eternal war that may often tempt a gentler spirit, like 
Lord FalkUnd’s, to sigh forlli “ Peace, peace, pea<‘.c !” has 
also provoICi^d attackst from the most opposite quarters 
against our admirable system of tempered freedom. The., 
favourer of despotism points to the quiet and trampnllity 
wfiich are sometimes enjoyed under unlimited Kings. 
“ Endeavour,” cries the Republican, “^to allay the pope.lai' 
“ restlessness by conceding a larger measure of popular 
“■control.” Between tle*se two extremes there dies a 
more excellent way. ^-jSIay we never, on the plea that 
conflagraiioiis often rage amongst us, consent to part with 
that' noble flame of liberty ^^hich warms and cherislu^s 
the nations, while — a still higher blessing—»it enlightens 
them! »Let us, on the other hand, not be unmindful of 
the fact, that tUfe wider tlTe sphere of popular Somihion, 
the louder does the cry oPfaction inevitably gr^w; and 
that the unreasonableness of the demands rises in the 
same proportion lis tl^e power to arrest them fails. The 
truth is, that so l6ng as ignorance is not atlowed to 
trample doyn education and intellect—that is, so long 
as order and property arc in any degree preserved, so^ 
long it isL still possible to make complaints against “ the” 
“ privileged few.” Any thing short of ^anarchy may bo 
railed at as aristocracy. 
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For ourselves who, turning awhile from the strife and 
contention of the hour, seek to conteiyplatc the deeds of 
the mighty dead, let ns always endeavour to approach 
them rc'verentially and calmJy, as judges, not'as parti¬ 
sans. 1 know not indeed that it is needful, or even de¬ 
sirable—not at least for men engaged in active life—to 
divest themselves of ”kll their feelings /or the present^ 
while reviewing the transactions of the past. He who* 
does not feel strongly, has no right to act strongly in 
state affairs ; and why should he who feels strongly, and, 
who wishes to speak sincerely, suppress and glide over 
in his ^v^itings those principles aVIucJi guide and direct 
him in his life ? But with equal sincerity that those 
principles are avowed and professed whenever reference 
happens to occur to tliom—with the same spirit as that 
in which the vi?nerable Head of our !l^aw may revert 
from a debate in the Lords to a trial in ihe Court of 
Chancery—let us, when commenting on by-gone days— 
when the public welfare can no longer call, we con¬ 
ceive, for vehement ex{)r(\ssions, rjr Ixi scrv(*i by decisive 
. measures—^earnestly*resolve and strive to give every 
person and every party theii^due, and no more than their 
due. Thus alone can we attain the noble aim of Histoi y, 
“^‘Philosophy tea^fing by examples;”—thus alone can 
we hope to inform the minds of others, ai^d to chasten 
and exalt our own;—Jhus alone, after party plaudfts 
are stilled in deaths may wo yefe aspire to the meed of 
lionourablc fame. 
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EAKL SIARISCHAL TO JASIES. 

Val de A'verOf Jnnem2\. 1740. 

Sir, , 

As I ain in the country any news I could send would come 
a post later than what ycnif Majesty will have fron^the 
Duke of Ormond. ^ He has ask('d leave to retire, and I 
design to <h^ the wnne when he does, for since he could do 
not]\jng it is very sure I cannot; neither*can I live in 
Madrid, not being paid, hut at a very considerable fx- 
p('nsc, and though 3*0111* Majesty Should be pleased to olfer 
me what might support me, I should think m3"self obliged 
to refuse if, when I knew itt would be money ill employed, 
and that you have more necessary uses for it. 1 propose, 
wlujii IJeave this country, ty go live either in Switzer¬ 
land or in Venice, both cheap places for a retirement. In 
Venice*, I have no need of any unnecessary equipage, and 
T shall be nearer to pay my court from time to time to 3’^our 
Majest3*and to the Princes, if, by mislbrtune, you should 
remain yet some time in Rom^. IfT could be of any real 
service to your Majesty with you in Rome Isl^ould solicit 
that honour, and I know ycni would grant piy request. 
If I could^bc of any service as a negotiator iW some other 
place, j; would propose it to your Majesty, blut I know I 
cannot, and that it is an employment for wliych I am no- 
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ways fit, unless I could go home to negotiate, which I 
cannot. And therefore I hope j'oiir Majesty will be so 
good as to allow r{jie to live quietly with a g^eat Plutarch, 
in the way I wish, until there comes an occasion for real 
service, when you shall find me always ready. I shall 
expect this indulgence from your Majesty, not for my ser¬ 
vices, but for ray good will to have served you, if I had 
had the oceasioij. 

The oddness of the proceedings of Nicholas (the King 
of Spain) makes an odd notion come into ray head, that 
he manages the Court of England in the manifesto he 
made public. It is the jiride of the people made the King 
make war. Every Protestant subject of Proby (Britain) 
has been treated with spite except two in Cadiz, and yet 
Mr. Keene was treated not only with civility at his going, 
but with kindness. They have shunned to name you, 
Sir, so much as,once ; what they have done might serve, 
or they might think so, to distress the people, but nothing 
has been intended against the English Government, which 
they know jvas forced into the war, and which, I am per¬ 
suaded, tliey^count on tas ready to forward p^ace as soon 
as they dare, and therefore manage tliat Government still. 
'Tliey think the people whoS^ccasioned the war will soon 
grow tired of it; and thereibre endeavour to distress 
them by all means, and manage the English Government. 
The King of Spain refused to the Duke of Ormond an 
audience; all which confirms nve in this odd notion of. 
mine, • . . 

What I say of my retiring is meant, when not being 
paid I cannot stay here : and yhen I see I cafn be of no 
use to your Majesty here. * 

I a«i, with the most respectful attachment,^c. 


MR. THOMAS CARTE TO JAMEa ' 

* 

Indorsed, Reed, April 17 . 1741 . 

The late .attempt against Sir Robert Walpole in the 
Houses of tords and Commons in England seetns to have 
been very '^ill managed and concerted; at least in the 
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latter. It was set on foot by the Duke of Argyle and thf? 
|)arty of old Whigs, without either concei ting measures 
with the Tories, or acquainting them v^itlrthe matter ; so 
tliat when it was moved in the Commons Sir John Hind(‘ 
Cotton, and Sir Watkin Williams were forced to go about 
the House to solicit their friends to stay the debate, whicJi 
they were vexed should be brought on without their con¬ 
currence : and all they could say coukl not keep WilV 
Shippen and 23 others of the Tories from leaving the 
House in a body. All Prince Frederick’s servants, and 
party also, except Lyttleton, Pitt, and Grenville, Lord ‘ 
Cobhaip’s nephew, left the House; so that though they 
were once above .'JOO members in th« House, when the 
question came to be put, about four in the morning, there 
were not above 400 present. Had all Sir Robert’s actual 
opposers staid, he would not have carried the question by 
above 50 votes ; •but the retiring of so m^ny, encouraged 
others to stay, and even vote for him, who durst not els(i 
have done it. Among those who so voted were Lord 
Cornbury, Lord Quarendon, the Earl of Lickfield's son, 
Mr. Bathurst, son of the Lord of tlHat name, *nd Lord An- 

* dover, son to the Earl of Berkshire: though the fatheirs 
of the three last voted againl^t Sir Robert Walpole in Jfhe 
House of Lords; which is an odd circumstance enough. 
Mr. Sandys moved for an Address to remove Sir Robert 
from all his posts, &c.; his speech was a vj'ry good one, 

• and his accusation of vSjr Robert was very strong, cleftr, 
and methodical. He jvas seconded by Lord Limerick: 
and then Wortley Montagu got up, and moved, that Sir 
Robert mi^it make his auP'Wer to the charge, and with¬ 
draw. Precedents were demanded, and searched; but 
nohp coidd be found, in the hyrry, for the House’s order¬ 
ing a member accused to withdraw whilst his case is de¬ 
bated : %nother proof of the affair not being well concerted 
and considered; for bodies of men always go by prece¬ 
dents ; 8iid there are enough in thf Journals of an accused 
member being ordered to witlvlraw.* This weak attempt 

^ to ruin Sir Robert has established him more^firmly in the? 
'Ministry; and he was never* known to have so great a 
levee as the next morning: though it is marking him out 
to the nation ; find Ministers once attacked in such a man¬ 
ner, though the attack bo defeated, seldom keep their 
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posts long, by reason of the general odium; and the Duke 
of Buckingham had a worse fate in 1628. Sir Robert, 
Jiowever, is as* ye^ absolute master of the administration ; 
and as the squabbles and ardmosities between those left 
in it last year obstructed all business then, he will take 
care probably to have it so modelled, now that his master 
is going to Germany, for his purpose, that all the power 
^will be in his own hands. I Avish he may make a proper 
‘ use of it. 


MR. THOMAS CARTP: TO JAMES. 

Paris^ May 4. 1743. 

% 

Upon my arrival in England last year, I found the ma¬ 
jority in Parliament, which had been at first in favour of 
the Opposition, turned to tlic advantage of the Court, by 
the defection''()f some ()f the chiefs vf the old ^Vliigs, who 
had entered with the late Minister into several stipu¬ 
lations; the three principal of whidi were, to screen him 
from public justice ; to keep up a staijding army ; and to 
.support Hanover at the exj)ensc of England : and, in con- 
.sideration thfreol', one of tlic ofiiees of Secretary of ^Stat'^, 
aiid tlic tAVo Boards of the TreasKry and Admiralty, were 
to be at the disposal of Mr. Pultcnoyand his friends. It 
was necessary to keep this transaction private, because 
there was such a spirit at tffat time in Parliament, as 
Avell as the nation, (all olfers of places, of pensions, sin4 of 
money, hl^viiig been rejected by the meanest aiid^nost in¬ 
digent member of the llous^of Commons,) that, had their 
measures been known, tliey would, in all appearances, 
have been defeated. Thus Sandys, Rushout, and Gibbon 
Avere put into the Troa.sury, at the head of wlfich Lord 
AVilmingtqn, an old, infirm, quiet, and inactive .man, 
presided, iilU Mr. Pulteney could take tlie charge upon ^ 
him, who, in the mean timft, declaimed as much as ever • 
against taking a place himself, and thereby pr^^served his 
credit with I a great many of his party ; fhough his play 
was Avell enough seen into by the heads'of the Tories, and 
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particularly by Sir John St. Aubin, who was always one 
of those deputed by tliis last party to treat with Pulteney, 
Winchelsea, and other chiefs of tlie old Whigs, and who 
gave me this account in the middle of Slarch was twelve 
month, the first time I waited upon him after iriy arrival 
in England. IJut, to break with them before this was 
generally known was not thought advisable, so that they 
found means to carry their point, to screen Sir Robert^ 
from punishment, to procure greater supplies than he* 
would have had assurance enough to ask, to keep up a 
standing army, and to sacrifice England to Hanover. 

Notwithstanding all this, your Majesty’s cause seems 
to me to have derived several advlintages from that Ses¬ 
sion. Anjong these I reckon the utter contempt into 
which PriiKje Frederick is‘fallen by his conduct at that 
time, so that nobody for the future will have any recourse 
to him, or depenjenee ujam him ; but, in case of discon¬ 
tent, will naturally look out for redress trom another 
quarter : and I think the events of that Session may na¬ 
turally enougli kc('}) peoj)le from ever expectyig redress 
of their grievances in a Parliamenjtary way,tfOr from any 
. change of a*Ministry,* or indeed in any way, but by your 
Majesty’s restoration. Anoljiier adv'antage was, the re¬ 
moval ol' Sir Robert Walpole from all his posts ; for wfio- 
ever succeeds hiij^i*\viU hardly succeed to that entire 
credit he lunl with his master, by which he ke^pt him from 
.scveriTl steps from wliicinie will scarce be deferred by any 
other’s advice. , • 

Another good efiect* of Sir Robert Walpole’s removal 
was, the bringing of the set of Ministers into power, 
whoso measures have done your Majesty so much service, 
'riiere ru^ver was a bolder, more blustering and h(it-hcade<l 
Minister than Carteret; and 1;he consefiuence of all the 
steps vvkich ho inspii’os will l*e seen into and felt the first 
moment, whereas his predecessor proceed(*,d with more 
art, and jt was some time after hi|i rneslsures wqre taken, 
that the ill conseriuences tliereof wert> either apprehended 
or apjjroved. The world sooner forgets an yi action in a 
’ man than an imprudent speech ; and in whatever method 
’ a man designs to govern, it was certainly no.v^ery politic 
declaration*whi^h Carteret made publicly as so(hi as he got 
into po\<^er, namely, that it ivas impossible to y(]verrt Eng- 
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Jand but by corruption ; had he said that it was impossible 
for such men as himself, or for a Whig Ministry, he had 
been right. 


JAMES TO CARDINAL TENCIN. 

Alba?io, ce27 Jum, 17-13. 

Rien n’est plus desirable en general pour moi, qu’im 
voyage du Prince, mon fils, en France; mais ^si vous 
meditez serieuseinent une entreprise'sur I’Angleterro, ne 
serait-il pas plus prudent dedilferer un tel voyage jusqifa 
l’(‘Xecution du grand projet ? Car une telle demarclie fera 
un grand eclat, mettra le Gouvernement d’Angleterrc sur 
ses gardes, et I’^ngagera h mettre tout on oeuvre pour 
premunir centre une invasion qu’il regardera alors comme 
certainc et prochaine. J’ai cru devoir vous faire cette 
refiexion, mais si en attendant vous me mandez que le 
Roi de Franco souhaiteF quo mon li,ls vient ep France je 
I’enverrai. 


EARL MARISCHAL.TO 


Nov. 4. 1743. 

Je vous envoie une estampe dont on debite grand 
nombre parmi lo peuplo en Angleterre. Le Starve ddne 
vient do ce qu’orf dit que‘’le pain manquait deux jours 
parmi les Anglais pendant que les Hanoveriens ernavaient 
abondamment. Bon pour Nicole est une histoire qu’on 
fait d’un Frangais ^ Il^novre qui ne pouvait pag trouver 
dans ce pays du pain taangyable, et on ayant fait apportei- 
du meilleqr Jl dit Bon pour Nicole son cheval, a qul il le 
ilonna. Toutes ces chosea yraies on fausses font eflfet sur ^ 
le peuple. ;. 
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■ PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER * 

(^Extract.) 

PariSy Nov. 30. 1744. • 

The only thing that is good T have to say is, as long af 

tliere is life there is hope, that’s the proverb.S. Lit' 

tleton (Sir Thomas Slieridan) found Wright (Cardina 
Tcnciii) in extreme bad humour at the proceedings o 
Adam (King Louis), and his fellow laAvyers (Ministers) 
On le se/nit a moins. You may imagine how I must b« 
out of humour at all these proceedings, when, for comfort 
I am plagued out of my life witli tracasseries from oui 
own people ; who, as it would seem, would rather sacriilc' 
me and my affairs than fail in any private view of tlieii 
own. Dean (Loi^ John Drummond) is ore of tho«c tha 
has been plaguing me with conifdaints, but I quieted liiir 
in the best manner I could, saying that whatever is sai( 
of our own people, though never so well grounded, was 
cutting our pwn tliroa^s. 


PRINCE CTIAKLES TO HIS FATH^Jl. 

Paris. Jan. 3. l74o. 

Ip Isham (himself) had not represented that it was irn- 
j)ossjble fii>r him to part withou| paying his debts,’or some 
of them, I believe he would have got little or nothing. 
Now tlAt he has got at least something, he intends to 
part to his imprisonmentf, where I believe he will have 
full occasion to have the spleen, by seeing no appearance 

* The MS. letters of Charles, like several others in this work, 
'^'lUsplay gross ignorance of spelling;» but to retain all these errors in* 
* printing them, could only serve to weary and perplex th^ reader. 

t He retired for some weeks to Fitz-.Tames, the former seat of the 
Duke of Perwick, hear ClermoHt de TOisc. 
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of real business, and being entirely out of the way of 
company, and diversions that accompany any great town ; 
but all this Isham (the Prince) does not regret in the least, 
as long as he thiniis it of service for our great lawsuit: 
he would.put himself in a tub, like Diogenes, if necess^jl! 


PRINCE CnARI.ES TO HIS FATHER. 

Pam, February 28. 1745. 
Sir, , 

I HAVE received'yours of the 1st and 7th current. As 
I have been so much hurried between balls and business, 
I shall refer to my next. It would be a great comfort to 
me to have real business on my hands, but I sec little of 
that at preseiit„ias I shall explain in aiiotlier. It is some¬ 
thing surprising to me not to have heard from Lumley 
(Lord Sempill) this two weeks ; and even he owes me an 
answer to ftne of mine of that standing: but I easily con¬ 
ceive the reason on’t, i/liich is, that after making such a 
noise of his being able to do a great deal, he does nothing, 
or Jie does not care to let me in the conlidcnce of his ma¬ 
nagements, which, I believe, has happened before now to 
more than he, for T see here every bod^ thinks himself to 
lie the wise.st man in the world! 

I lay myself at your 'Majesty’s feet, &c. 

Charles P, 


PRINCJS CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

(• 

Paris^ March 7. 1745. 

O 

I HAV^ read and 'Considered the Duke of Perth’s 
message, which is, in the* first place, to buy, if Jenkins 
(the Prince)«'ean possibly, some broad-swords unmounted, 
for they do that in their o\Vn way. . . . He says, that he 
knew a pljjice where there was a considerable sum of 
money thai he could lay hold on when'he pleased, but 
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that not to be attcmpterd till the happy time of action 
comek It is a thing absolutely necessary, though I have 
little hopes myself of any thing bein» sqon to be done 
anywhere foi*the cause, to make our mends think other¬ 
wise for to keep them in spirits, and not let them be cast 
down; for which reason the only thing that was in 
Howell’s (the"Prince’s) power, Jenkins (the Prince) 
thought should not be let slip for that end, at any cost 
whatsoever; for which I took upon me’to borrow forty* 
thousand livres Irom young Waters, for to be able to dis¬ 
patch the messenger back, and buying of broad-swords, 
which is the only comfort the Prince, can give them at 
present; rather than to have wanl*d this sura, Isham (the 
Prince) would have pawned his shirt. * It is but for such 
uses that the Prince shall ever trouble Trig (the King) 
with asking for money ; it will never be for plate or fine 
clothes, but for arms and ammunition, or other things that 
tend to what I am come about to this country. I there¬ 
fore wish that Ilanmer (the King) would pawn all 
Jsham’s (the Prince’s) jewels, for on this side the water 
Howell (the Prince) would wear them with a very sore 
heart, thinking that Micro might ftc made a*better use of 
them, so tliat, in an urgent necessity, Howell (the Prince) 
may have a sum which he can make use of for the caifte; 
for the Prince seiis almost every thing at the French 
Court sticks at tliT money, as it did in this last enterprise, 
which was when the Prince insisted for an tixpedition jin 
Scotland at the same tinfb witli England. Tlicy answered, 
they would give me*troops, but had not or would not'give 
money or ^rms; for which reason the having such a sum 
at command, would be of^ great use: but, at the same 
time, the Court of France must not suspect in the least 
that I Ifave sueii a sum; fo» perhi^ps.they may give it 
now, t|jough they would not4;hen. 
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PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

Paris, April 19. 1745. 
Sm, 

I HAVE received yours of the 30th March, at my arrival 
here, where I intend to pass the week, for to see a fire¬ 
work and a ball snasque, given by the Spanish ambassador. 
I thank your Majesty for being so good as to order the 
payment of the 40,000 livres, which I took upon me to 
borrow, and am very sensible at the goodne.ss you have 
to speak your mind so O’cely to me, which I am sure is a 
great relief to me.' My want of experience is what I too 
much know, and would fain get as soon as possible, for 
to bo able to serve you and our country more effectually, 
and to purpose, which is all that I am put in this world 
for. I really thought myself very sure of'not erring wlien 
I took up this money, but finding I mistook, 1 shall be 
more rigorous and reserved in doing any thing that is my 
own thought or opinion for the future. It would be end¬ 
less for me tb write, or^for you to read, if I was to ontcT 
into the detail of all the little malice and odd doings ot 
LiKUiley (Lord Sempill), Maloch (Eohaldie), and some 
others; it is also very disagreeable to me the writing 
such things. I shall only say at prlsent, as to these 
matters, this^ to conjure you to be on your guard from 
ICcrry (Bohaldie), and Moiricc (Lord Sempill), for really 
I cannot believe a word they say after the lies they told 
me, particularly that of the paper, which cannot be more 
demonstration. 1 think to discharge my conscience in 
saying this, being very sure of it. At tlic same time I 
recommend to you not in the least to seem to be^knowing 
of th is mabce, for with their Regiros, if disgusted, they 
would certainly do a great deal of liarm, to whifih there 
is no hel}>. Both Morgan (Mr. O’Brien), and Lumley 
(Lord Sempill), are doing all their endeavouae for my 
making campaign, but 1'have too much reason to be 
afraid they»»wmn’t succeed, which I own will be' very 
' mortifying and cruel. It is very extraordinary Maloch’s 
and Luinley’s complaining I would not see tlicm, which 
is not so, for I have on several occasions said to them, 
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over and over, that the;^ were always welcome wherever 
I was; but it is certain that they both never say to me 
any thing to the purpose; I believe, because that they 
have nothing*to say, which makes then?both avoid seeing 
^d writing to me as much as possible. You see by this 
what they arc, and that their lieads sire filled with nothing 
but malice an(f spite. Sir Hector has lost his for 

which he is not a little angry, as you may believe, against 
Lord John, which makes me apprehensive it should enc> 
in a challenge. I am doing all I can to hinder it. in 
which 1 hope to succeed; at least it won’t be want of my 
pains, which I take in this case to be charity for them 
both; though as to Lord John, f can’t say what he de¬ 
serves, after such a proceeding. I lay myself at your 
Majesty’s feet, most humbly asking blessing. 

Your most dutiful son, 

C’hakles r. 


PliINCE CIURLES to IIIS PATIfER. 

Navarre, June 7. 174ii 

Sir, 

I HAVE rcceivcfl yours of the 18th May, there being in 
it alsp a note in your own hand. 1 cannot hp too sensible 
- at so much goodntss y»u express towards me. If your 
Majesty was in thi» country I flatter myself you would 
be surprised to sec with your own eyes how I blind 
several, and impose upofffcthem at the same time they 
think to do it to me. If I was not able to do this, things 
he*i;p W'iiild go at a fine rati^ considering wliftt malic<^ 
there is in tliis world, and i^ery often only for mischief- 
sake afbne, doing hurt at the same time to themselves. I 
have nothing more to say at present,^ but to lay myself 
most hu«bly at your Majesty’s fffetj most humbly asking 
blessing, and remaining • 

Your most dutifiil son, 

ClLAJlLES P. • 
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PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 


Navarre^ Junt 12. 1745. 

Sir, ■ 

■I BELIEVE your Majesty little expected a courier at this 
time, and much less from me; to tell yoh a thing that 
wiU be a great surprise to you. I have been, above six 
months ago, invited by our friends to go to Scotland, and 
to carry what money and arms I could conveniently get; 
this being, they are fully persuaded, the only way of re¬ 
storing you to the Chown, and them to their liberties; that 
they were well enough informed how scandalously the 
French Court had treated me, which showed but too 
plainly how little they thought of me or my affairs; that 
if nothing was done by them in the winter or at farthest 
in the beginning of the campaign, it would be a full proof 
the first attemptAvas not genuine, which fhey had already 
good reasons to suspect (the particulars of which would 
be too loB^ to explain by writing, and I must therefore 
defer it to our meeting, which 1 don’t doubt will be soon, 
God willing)t From IVence they w^re sure the French 
Court would never do any ^hiug in earnest, but might 
coMe in de mauvaise grace when the atVairs would be 
almost over, and Ihen brag they had (bme, a great thing. 

In fine, our friends, without saying'’it directly, liave 
spoke in suck a manner that 1 plainly saw if (he, winter 
and spring passed over without seme fhtempi they would 
rise of themselves in spite of all 1 could say or do to pre¬ 
vent it, not doubting but they would succeed if iu the least 
seconded; and that the inost>\hat could hap}M,n to them 
w'ould be to die in the field, which was preferable to living 
any longer in misery and oppression. 'Po ah this 1 
answered, you may believe, not backwardly; I mean as to 
my own person, but told them that I esteemed m/life no 
farther than it coijld be of use to them; that however I 
would never approve, of any thing that was i^ash for their 
sakes; that they ought not? to be sus[>icioiis of the cold¬ 
ness of the French Court since I had rciasoii 1,o be per- 
'suaded they would assist rite as soon as it was in their 
power; anU therefore I required them to keep /is quiet as 
possible, and have patience at least for soirife time until we 
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savsr tiow matters would turn. To which I was answered 
that it would be very hard to convince in^ friends of the 
sincerity of the French Court, being efttirely scandalised, 
if they had so much good intentions as I believed, that 
I should not be so much as permitted to serve or show 
myself in any •manner of way. 

I did all 1 could to soften this usage and make them 
believe the French Court acted thus as tfoally thinking ijt 
the best way to hide their good intentions, but that I 
would represent strongly that this manner of proceeding 
would discourage my friends entirely, and make them 
strike-some stroke de desespoir wliich might succeed, and 
would not at all be advantageous tcrtiic French Court. 
After representing all this I did not doubt removing this 
odd way of thinking, and if uolhing was to be done for 
some time I should certainly get leave to make the next 
campaign, whiCh would be a clear prool’ of tlieir doing 
every thing in their power for my advantage ami pleasing 
my friends. I then told them that if these representations * 
did not succeed, 1 could not but believe as tltey did, and 
if I found«fur certai» tlu^ro was %io hope getting any 
resources to begin, but if b^iin they would be seconded, 
that in such a case 1 would appro^ tj of their rising ;««nd 
that if after due etnsidcration before tnoy undertook this 
work they should bo still determined rather to die than 
live Jlongcr in tippression, they might be viell assured 1 
would not let thcJln d(9 any thinj; without my presence, 
and that I would'go even alone to head them, and so 
conquer or die with them. That rising by themselves 
might be their ruin; and^s I lo'oked upon myself to be 
in this world for their good and preservation, that my 
friends€night be assured my sesolution^was alr^dy taken 
to do so if 1 could not do better; but I desired they would 
let me*know as often as possible their dispositions, and of 
any change that might liappeu in tl\eir present way of 
thinking. • , 

1 could not then think it •possible the French Court 
would give mo the occasion of making nP/ word good. 
After such scandalous usageI have received from th^i 
French Cyurt, had 1 not given my word to *do so, or got 
80 mai^ encoifragements from time to time as 1 have had, 

I should have been obliged, in honour and for my own 
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reputation, to have flung myself into the arms of my 
friends, and die with them, rather than live longer in such 
a miserable way here, or be obliged to return to Rome, 
which would be just giving up all hopes. I cannot but 
mention a parable here, which is; a horse that is to be 
sold, if spurred does not skip, or show some sign of life, 
nobody would care to have him even for nothing; just so 
Viy friends wouM care very little to have me, if, after 
such usage, which all the world is sensible of, I should 
not show that I have life in me. Your Majesty cannot 
disapprove a son’s following the example of his father. 
You yourself did the like in the year 15 ; but the circum¬ 
stances now are indeed very different, by being much 
more encouraging, there being a certainty of succeeding 
with the least help; the particulars of which would be 
too long to explain, and even impossible to convince you 
of by writing, ivbich has been the reason tliat I have 
presumed to take upon me tlie managing all this, without 
even letting you suspect tliere w'as any such thing a 
brewing, fdr fear of my not being able to explain, and 
show you defaonstrativbly how matters stoodwhich is 
not possible to be done by writing, or even without being 
upon the place and seeing things with your own eyes; 
and had I failed to convince you, I w/xs then afraid you 
miglit have thought what 1 had a mind Ao do, to be rash ; 
and so have fibsolutcly forbid mj proceedings ; thirikiiig 
that to acMpnrc glory 1 was capable of'doing a desperate 
action. But in that case* I can’t be sure but I might have 
followed the example ot‘ Manlius, who disobeyed his 
fatlu'r’s orders on such aTlike dftcasion. 

Your Majesty may remember Writ’s (Card. Toncin’s) 
j)ro])osal,*and ho\^ 1 flew against it, nud every Ihing,. of 
the kind as 1 expressed to you. 1 did the same to every 
mortal here, lor otherwise I could never have able 
to have lu^lped myself or managed this to the best advan¬ 
tage as 1 flatter mysejf Ho have done. 

I liave tried all possible* means and stratagems to get 
access to the* King of France, or his Minister, without 
the leavSt effect, nor could I eVen get Littleton (Sir Thomas 
Sheridan) audience, who I was sure wouhl §ay neither 
more nor h^-s than wliat I desired, and nPOuld fajtlifully 
report their answer. As for Wright (the Cardinal), he ia 
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not mucli trusted or well looked upon by Adam (the 
King of France), who is timorous, and has not resolution 
enough to djsplacc him. Now I ha'< 4 ie been obliged to 
steal off, without letting the King of France so much as 
suspect it, for which I make a proper excuse in my letter 
to him; by saying it was a great mortiffcalion to me 
never to have been able to speak and open my heart to 
him; tliat this thing was of such a nature that it could 
not be communicated by any of the Ministers or bjr 
writing, but to himself alone—in whom, after God Al¬ 
mighty, my resting lies, and that the least help would 
make jny affair infallible. If 1 Imd let the French Court 
know this beforehand, it might havtt 1 .td all those bad 
effects: — 1st, It is possible they might have stopped me, 
having a mind to keep measures with the Elector, and 
then to cover it over, they would have made a merit of it 
to you, by saytng tlu^y had hindered i^e from doing a 
wild and desperate thing: 2dly, IVIy being invited by my 
friends would not be believed; or at least would have* 
made little or no impression on the French Gourt. Had 
they beeiijLold of it l^ieforehaud, Vmy W'oulckhavc thought 
to have done a great d('al by giving a litth; monoy and 
some arms. Now tlie (“ase ft (juite different, and I cajgnot 
help thinking but I shall at least get the Irirdi regiments, 
which will mak<»t1ie work sure. However favourable the 
dispositions arc, I ha\ e taken all the necessary precautions 
• by writing to dilfcrenl. peo})le to engage the French Court 
to give me without loss of timft the succours I (h’sire, 
which if they do immedia tely every hundred will be worlli , 
a thou sail 3. 

I fear mTliody’s failing me but Lumley (Sempill) and 
M^locl^(Jlolial<U(‘)j f‘U’ I can now say for certain they will 
do all in tlieii' p( wer to make people believe 1 have been 
led inft) a rasli and desperalt; project, and liy that mean.s, 
in an indirect way, do all they can to destroy my character, 
and hii^ier me from g(dting such succours as would com¬ 
plete the work. I have soiu^j sucll exaniph*, already. If 
you* rememlK'r, J.<mnley pressed you sonnj years ago to 
accept an expedition in Scotland alone, that w.'is proposed 
by the Court of France, but Grevillc (the* King) abso- * 
lutely^relusccFit. Of late he, Lundiy, is quite different, 
the reason of which 1 must now tell you. I have made 
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several attempts underliand to engage the French Court 
to make an expedition into Scotland, but always to no 
purpose. Forj.in |}ie first place, Mr. Lumley and Maloch 
have been doing all along every thing in their power to 
destroy niy character and that of those about mo, by re¬ 
presenting me as a child and guided by, indiscreet and 
silly people, and at the same time running down all 
attempts on Scotland alone, or oven otherwise, as idle and 
tiseless. 

The reason of this is very plain. They have writ so 
many lies, and done so many odd things to our friends in 
Scotland, that they ai ‘0 very well known to be what they 
are, which makes them dread above all things my going 
to that country. I have so well blinded them that they 
have been always persuaded I swallowed every thing they 
said and did not know them. 

I have sent StaflTord to Spain, and appointed Sir Thomas 
Geraldine to demand succours in my name, to complete 
the work, to whom I sent letters for the King and Queen, 
written in the most engaging terms, to the same purpose. 
Let what wdll happen, ^Jhe stroke is struck, and I Iiave 
taken a firm resolution to conquer *C)r to die,^aiid stand 
my^round as long as I slrall’have a man remaining with 
me. I think it of the greatest importance your Majesty 
should come as soon as possible to Avfgnon, but take the 
liberty to advise that you would not ask leave of the 
French Courl‘; for if I be not immediately succoured, 
they will certainly refuse you. And„this refusal will ho 
chiefiy occasioned by our own people, who will he afraid 
to have you so near, for dheir |iwn private views, and so 
suggest things to the French Court to ])revent‘you coming 
until all be decided. I am certain if you were ,pnce at 
Avignon you woilld never ‘"be obliged to remove hut in 
order to oui happy meeting on the other side •of the 
sea. 

Your Majesty may well assured I shall ne\er be at 
rest or leave other jJeople,so, until I bring about the 
Jiappy day of, our meeting. It is most certain the ^ne- 
ralityof people will judge ofAhis enterprise by the sucjcess, 
Avliich if fayourable, T shall get more honour than 1 de¬ 
serve. If otherwise, all the blame will bu put on the 
French Court for ha\ ing pushed a young prince to shov- 
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his mettle, and rather did than live in a state unbecoming 
himself. 

Whatever happens unfortunate to me cannot but be 
the strongest •engagement to the Frencfi Court to pursue 
your cause. Now if I were sure'they were capable of 
any sensation of this kind, if I did not succeed, I would 
perish, as Curtftis did, to save my country, and make it 
happy; it being an indispensable duty on me, as far as, 
lies in my power. Your Majesty may now see iny reason* 
for pressing so much to pawn my jewels, which I should 
be glad to have done immediately; for I never intend to 
come back, and money, next to troops, will be of the 
greatest help to me. 1 owe to oh! Waters abotit 60j000 
livres, and to the young one above 120,*000 livres. I and 
Sir Thomas will write more fully to Edgar about tlieso 
matters, both as to the sum I cUrry with me and arms, as 
also how I go, write this from Navarre, but it won’t 
be sent off till I am on shipboard. If l^an p'*ssibly, I 
will ’write a note and send it from thence at the same 
time. I have wrote to Lord Marischal, telling him to 
come immediately, and giving him a crp<ienj;ial to treat 
with the Minister for succours. 1 o the Duke of Ormond 
I have writ a civil letter, shtiving a desire of his coming 
here immediately, but at the same time leaving it to iTis 
discretion so to do. • 

I do not recollect any tiling more essential to add here, 
but if* 1 do you may be assured of my notl^letting any 
opportunity slip of iettiii^ you kngw it, ami how matters 
go. In the mean thno 1 entreat you not to be in any 
concern or,fear for me, ^r the,affair, for tliero is in 
reality all reqipon to believe and hope that every thing will 
go j;o our wish. This I had good grounds to believe, even 
bcfoce tMc favourable circuiwslances i>f the i^lector’s 
coming jver, the losing of tli® battle, and the sending ot 
so many' more troops abroad, besides its being a stroke 
entirely unforeseen and not in tliejieast.su.spected. 

I had i?hnt for Strickland to come .to me as soon as 1 
heard,he was to leave Rome, bftt without tolling him for 
jwhat, and before 1 knew what your Majesty thought of 
him, but ho did not get the letter until he canjo to Avig¬ 
non, and u^»on the receipt of it he came to Par's, so that 
I could not possibly avoid carrying him with me. I hope 
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he may be of use to mo where itm going, he having been 
there already, and'your JVIajcsty need not fear ray putting 
too great confidence in him, but shall be on ray guard 
and remark his proceedings. 

I should think it proper (if your Majesty pleases), to 
be put at his Ilolifless’s feet, asking his jilessing on this 
occasion; but what I chiefiy ask is, your own, which 1 
«,hope will procure me that of God Almighty upon my 
^endeavours to serve you, ray family, and ray country; 
which will ever he the only view of 

Your Majesty’s most dutiful son, 

Charles P. 


TEINCP: CIIAllLES TO HIS FATHER. 

[Second Letter.] 

Navarre^ June 12. 1745. 

Sir, 

I MADE m^ devotioT^ on l\‘ntecost day, recommending 
myself particularly to the Almighty on this^ occasion to, 
guide and direct me, and to continue to rne always the 
siirne sentiments, which are, rather to suifer any thing 
than fail in any of my duties. I wr^ij to you this apart, 
for to entreat your Majt‘sty, in the most earnest manner, 
to desire GAvill (the King) for God’s sake not to give to 
Howell (himself) what he designed, that is a secret*; for 
it would he of the greatest hurt to liis farm. Let not his 
engagement with a eer^ain person be any liindrance, for 
circumstances are cliangi'd, by wliich, if there was any 
questioij of that, one can find ways to come off on’t.. 1 
must repeat this? that Grftvill and his family is'^'ruintid if 
he does that thing. Grevill thinks this is an,absolute 
secret; but he is mistaken, for 1 have heard it from 
several fieople, to* who^n I flatly denied it, and said I Avas 
very sure it was not true, to Avhieh every one of these 
said, God praised ; for if it were so, both father and 
^ son would tie undone. Spvereigns upon the throne cant 
do such things; and even then it is not advisable ; but a 

t 

* Tins my'^torious passage refers to an offer <* the part of James 
t'. abdicate his pz-etended Ciwn in favour of his eldest son. 
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private man ruins himself anil his family in doing on"t, 
esi)ecially one that has great many enemies. I lay my¬ 
self again most humbly at your Majesty’s Teet; and re¬ 
main your most dutiful son, 

it Charles P. . 


miNCE CHARLES TO MR. EDG.UL 

Navarre, June 12. 1745. 

I HEiy? enclose you the King’s aijd Duke’s letters ■, one 
for Lord Dunbar, and another for 'J'lnein. If the, 
bearer be one Pleve, 1 know him to be very honest, and a 
good servant. Macdonald is his master, whom I carry 
with me ; so the servant deserves to be taken care of. 
llaviilg writ a Iftng letter to the King, T^chosc to refer 
some particulars to be added to yours, which are ihese: 
— 1 owe old Waters about 60,000 livres, part of which 
went to the payment of my debts last winter,-KYhich tin* 
French Court did m^t think fit sto complete. Young 
'Waters has advanced me 120,000 livres, and promised to 
pay several other things whidli 1 have referred to him.^lt 
will be absolutely ^lecessary to remit these two sums 
immediately; andiyoung Waters desires that his money 
may be sent by Jh lloni directly to himsell', without letting 
the ohl man know he ma^le any such advance; and what¬ 
ever other money imiy.be reinittefl for my us<‘, the best 
way will be to send it to the young one — for the other, I 
believe, will’be glad to heettsed of^that ♦rouble. All thi-, 
money I ha^e emjjloyed in my present undertaking, 
havipg bought fifti'en hundred fusees, ^ighteen iiundrcd 
broad-swords inoun'ed, a good quantity of powder, ball, 
flints, difks, brandy, &c.; and some hundred more of fusees 
and broad-swords, of which I cannot at present tell the 
(!xact nuniber. I have also got twmty’small field-]>iece.s, 
two of which a mule may carrjj; and my cassette will be 
near four thousand louis-d’ors ; all these tilings will go 
*in the frigate which carries myself. She has twenty odd * 
guns, and is an excellent sailer ; and will be escorted by 
one, and perhaps two men-of-war, of about seventy guns 
each, it will appear strange to you how I should get 
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these tilings witliout the knowledge of the French Court 
1 employed one Rutledge and one Walsh, who are sub¬ 
jects. 'rhe first got a grant of a man-of-v'ar to cruise on 
the coast of Scotland, and is, luckily, obliged to go as far 
north as I do, so she will escort me without appear¬ 
ing tt> do it. Walsh^nderstands his busincvss perfectly well, 
and is an excellent seaman. lie has offered to go with 
me himself, tha vessel being his own that I go on board of. 
He has also a man-of-war tliat will likewise go with me, 
if she can be got ready in time, and a fi igate of forty- 
four guns, which he took lately from the Englisli, and is 
manning, to be sent out with all expedition. He lives at 
Nantes; and I expect a courier every moment from him 
with an account that all is ready; and then I must lose 
no time to get there, and go directly on board. If there 
be no danger of being stopped or discovere«l, I shall write 
from tlience. ^ Adieu, friend. I hope it will not be long 
before you liear comfortable news. In the meantime, be 
assured of my constant friendship. 

Charles P. 

P.S.—I send you here also, enclosed, an authentic 
copy of what is to be printed and dispersed at ray land¬ 
ing. I have forgot also to mention, that I intend to laud 
at or about the Isle of Miill. I enelbsio you here also five 
letters, and open, to yourself *, all from Sir Thomas. 


PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

*• 

Navarre, Jurte 20. 1745. 

Sir, 

1 HAVE just received yoiirs of the 24lh May. 1 do not 
at all doubt but tliat Cani lilac’s tongue would gcTpost at 
the news of the battle in Flanders, as be will also do for 
this new victory‘gain«-d by the King of Prussia. lam, 
thank God, in perfect good Jiealth; but the time seems very 
long to me fi>r to make use of it to the purpose. T have 
nothing in the world new. I suppose Morgan (Mr. 
O’Brien) and Morrice (Lord Sempill) write di.stinctly 
what they have to say. As for the latterj^it is long since 
1 have quite given up believing in the least any thing he 
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says, which makes me nev%r mention him. I lay myself 
at your'Majesty’s feet, most humbly asking blessing. 

Your most dutiful, son, 

* ClIAUEES P. 

t 

P.S, — As I finished this, I receive(^yoiirs of the 1st,, 
and am heartily sorry for poor General Macdonald’s 
death. I shall not fail to be attentive to what you men¬ 
tion in your little note. 


.PRINCE CHARLES TO ILtS FATHER. 

« 

Si. JVazairCf at the Mouth of the Loire^ Juhj2. IT h/. 
Sir, 

The contrary winds that have been blowing hitherto, 
hav'C deferred my embarking, which will l»e thic after- 
noon, at seven, for to go to the rendezvous of the man-of- 
war of 67 guns, and 700 men aboard, as also a com¬ 
pany of sixty volunteers, all gentlemen, whoid I shall 
probably getjto land w.ith me, I rfean to stfty; which, 
though foAv^ will make a show^ they having a pretty uni¬ 
form. The number of arms are ju.-.t as I mentioned kn 
my hist of the liJtli,rfliat goes with this, except the aug¬ 
mentation I was in*hopcs of is of a hundred or two less 
than I,expected, which is no odds. I keep# this open, 
and do not send it until I •am fairly set off from Belle Lsle* 
— id est the rendezvous*—so that t may add a note to'it. 
if being sea-sick does not binder; if it does, 8ir Thomas 
will supply in^ mentioning ^hat more n^y occur. It is 
a mprtilicatioji to me to want so many of your packets 
which arc* lying at Paris, becfuisc of tli^s daily Expect¬ 
ation of parting. We have nothing to do now but to hope 
in the Almighty favouring us and recompensing our 
troubles ; ivhich, as you may see by tlje nature of the 
thing, weiti not small. 1 hope in GSdjmy next will bring 
comfortable news. In the raeiAi time I remain, laying 
anyselt^ at your Majesty’s feet, most humbly asking your 
blessing. 

Your most dutiful son, 

Charles P. 
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PKINCE CHARLES TO MR. EDGAR. 

* St. rCy July 2. 1745. 

Tins being the last note I shall write tins side of the 
sea^s, I would not fail to giv'C you adieu |,n it, making my 
compliments to Lord Diinbjir, and to as many of my 
friends as you,shall think convenient and proper. 1 en¬ 
close herewith letters for the King and the Duke. I ho])e 
in God we shall soon meet, which I am resolved shall 
not be but at home. 

In the mean time I remain, 8te. 

. Charles P. 

P. S. — Belle Isle a la Bndey the \2th July. After 
having vvaiti-d a week here, not without a little anxiety, 
we havo at last got the escort I expected, which ps just 
now arrived, esty a ship of GH guns, and 700 men 
aboard. I am, thank God, in perfect good health, but 
have beep a little sea-sick, andexjK‘ct to be, nnn'c so ; but 
it does not keep me iniieli it-bed, for 1 find the more 
1 struggle against it (he better. • • 


VVTSCE CHARLES TO IIIS FATHER. . 

4 

Ahnrd dn Vuisscmi ic Du Bellier, d I'j lucre dans 
la Bale de Lonatiaylorts Ic 2 Aouty l\ S\ 1745 . 

Sire, 

J’ai M-e^u des service.fj si importans de'^M^^ Anfoim^ 
VValsl), qu’ii n’y a rien que je ne mo croie oblige de faiiv 
pour lui on temoigner m(»n agrement. Ainsi*Je lui ai 
ju’omis d’ernployer tout mon cr^xlit aupres de V(»tre 
Majeste pour luf olitwir le litre de Comte d’ltlande. II 
est issu d’linc fort bounctfainille, tres en etat de soutenii 
la digiiite de ee nouveau titre, et n’a pas besoin M’liutre 
cliose. ■ C’est la premiew3 grace que jo voiis dcinamh^ 
depuis mon arrivee dans ee pays, fl’espero bien quo ce 
ne sera pas la derniere, niais en tout ea-* je*vous supplie 
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de me I’accordcr. Je la rfgarderai commc une obligation 
particilli&rc, accordeo a voire trea-obeiesant fils, 

Charles P. 


PKJiNUr; CHARLES TO lUS FATHER. 


Sir, 


Linighat/lort^ August A. 0. S. 1745. 


£ AM, tlr.mk God, arrived licre in perfect good health, 
V)ut not with little trouble and danger, as you wUl hear 
by the liotin’r, wlio lias been along with me all along, 
that makes it useless for me to give any accounts and 
particulars on that head, l.am joined here by brave 
people, as I expected. As 1 have not yet set up the 
Standard, I eaiii^it tell the number, but that will be in a 
few days, as soon as the arms are distribifted ; at which 
we are working with all speed. I have not as yet got 
the return of the mespnge sent to the Lowlamks, hut ex¬ 
pect it very soon. If they all join,^or at least^ all those to 
whom 1 liavt'Sfuit coinifiissions, at reijuest, every thing will 
go on to a wish. Sir llectorl^ * b( ing taken up, is of no 
other consequence but of perhajis frightening some few; 
for they can inak^j 'Nothing of him, nor of some papers 
that were found in his room, which he denii's having any 
knowirdgc of. The commissions, along with’ihe declariv- 
tion, are arrived sale^ ami in a prtiper hand. The worst 
that can happen to me,*if France does not succour me, is 
to »lie at tin* head of such js^ople^s 1 tind here, if 

J .sliould not-be able to make my way; and that 1 have 
promised to them, as you know to have been my resolu- 
tion,*beft*e parting. Tlie bretlelj Court*mu3t now ncee.s- 
sarily tsJvC off the mask, or have an eternal shame on 
them ; for at jiresent there is no medium, and wc, what¬ 
ever happens, .shall gain an immjortaLhonour by doing 
what w(‘ can to deliver our country, in restoring our 
raastfv, or perisli with sword*in hand. Your Majesty 
'may easily conceive the anxiety I am in to hear from 
yon. Having nothing more particular at pKiSent to add 


Sir l£ectoi' jM.iolcaii. 
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(not being able to keep the shiixlorger, for fear of men-ot- 
war stopping her passage entirely), I shall end, laying 
myself with a)l respect and duty at your Majesty’s feet, 
most humbly askfmg a blessing. 

YoUr most dutiful son, 

Charles P. 


PRINCE CHARLES TO aiORAY OF ABERCAIRNEY. 

Kinlochiely August 22. 1745. 

This is to let you know that I have set up the Royal 
Standard, and expect the assistance of all my friends. 1 
want money in particular; and as 1 depend upon what I 
know j’ou have proniilod me, 1 desire you would })ay it 
immediately into the hands of Arnprior^ or send it by a 
sure band to whate\ er place I shall be in. 

You must not doubt me but that I shall be always 
ready to acknowledge tliis and all other services, and to 
give you proportionable marks of my favour ami friend¬ 
ship.* ' .1 

. CiiAiaES P. R. 


PRINCE CIIAREES’S INSTRUCTIONS TO MR. HICKSON. 

• 

Si'pt 22 . 1745. 

Yoo are hereby authori.sed and directed to repair forth¬ 
with to England, an<? there* notify to my friends, and 
]iarticularly those in the north and north-wVst, the won¬ 
derful success wjth which, it has hitherto pleased God to 
favour my endeavours for tlieir deliverance. You are to 
let them knovv*, that it is my full intention, in a few days, 
to move towards them, and that they will be inexcusable 
before God and man, If they do not all in lliei^ power to 
as.sist and .support me in**such an undertaking. What f 
demand and^expect is, that as many of them as cab shall^ 
be ready to^ join me, and* that they should take cai*e to 

* This letter is printed in tin-, Jac.obite Meirnju's, p. 24. Several 
others, to the same purport, were written on that day. ‘ 
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provide provisions andii money, that the country may 
aufFer as little as possible by the march of my troops. 
Let them know that there is no time for.deliberation, — 
now or novef is the wor«l: I am resoTvcd to conquer or 
perish. If this last should happen, let them jftdge whc-t 
they and their nosterity have to expect.* 

C.P.R, 


PKINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

Edinbur§h^ 7. 0,S. 1745. 

It is impossible for me to give you a distinct journal 
of my proceedings, because ef n^ being so much hurried 
with business, which allows m^no time ; but notwith¬ 
standing, I carqjot let slip this occasion of giving a short 
account of the battle of Gladsniuir, fougflt on tlic 21st of 
September, which was one of the most surprising actions 
that ever was. We gained’a complete victory over Gen¬ 
eral Cope, who corninanded SOOC^foot, and Jw'o regiments 
of the besf dragoons* in the island, he being advantage¬ 
ously posted, -with also battirics of cannon and mortars, 
we having neither Ijorse or artillery with us, and being 
to attack them m*tbeir post, and obliged to pass before 
their noses in a defile and bog. Only our first line had 
occasfion to engage; for actually, in live miftutes the field 
w'as cleared of the enemies ; all tiie foot killed, wounded, 
or taken iirisoucrs; and of the horse only 200 escaped, 
like rabbks, one by one.* On gur side wo only lost a 
hundred n^m, between killed and wounded; and the 
a»iny afterwards had a line plunder. 

* Mrf Hickson proceeded as far a.s Newcastle, but was mere 
arrested and put into prison, and these instructions found upon him. 
—(See Ctilloden Papers, p. 226.) 


0 0 
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PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

«« 


Edinburgh, Oct. 15 . O.S. 1745 . 
Sir, 

I HAVE at last had the comfort of receiving letters from 
2 ’^oii, the latest of which is of the 7th Sept. N. S. 1 am 
Confounded and penetrated with so much goodness and 
tenderness your Majesty expresses to me in all your 
letters. It is a grief to me that my keeping Strickland 
ha.s given you one moment’s concern, hut 1 .shall send 
him away in all haste. *I hope your Majesty is persuaded 
that thi.s fault, or any others I may have committed, is 
no want of the respect and submission which you will 
always iind in me. I'l^mark your letter to tlie King of 
France, in w'hieh you do me more honour than 1 des^u’ve. 
I wish to God J'may find my brother landed in England 
by the time I enter it, which will be in about ten days; 
having then with me near 8lK)0 men, and 300 horse at 
least, with which, as matters stand, I shall have one de¬ 
cisive stroke for it, hut if the Frenc’u land, junhap.s none. 
I cannot enlarge on this sulject as on many othens for 
want of time, because of such a multiplicity of things 
which hourly occur for the service of 'tlie afiair. Adam 
(Kin g Louis) has .sent me a gentleman, who In-ought nn* 
your letter'^, lO stay with rne, for to give notice i»i any 
thin;; that I may w’^arit, wiiicli, as he s-ays, wdll be done 
immediately ; aceordiiigly I am sending off immediately 
tim e or four expH^-^ses^^all tOjjtbe .same purp«>-ie, so that 
some on<'. may arrive. What is said is very ..hurt, pn-s.s- 
ing to hgtvo su'cour in all haste, by a huuling in Pdig- 
land ; for that, a>' matters stand, 1 must eitlier^compier 
or jjerish in a littli* while. I'hank God, I arn in^j)erf('ct 
good health, but longing much for the happy day of 
meeting. 

In the mean time, I remain, fkc., 

Charles P. 

The ship Jieing just ready to go off, I have only time 
to enclose here a scraw’l of the account of the battle, 
which I in a hurry writ some days ago. 
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TRlNCIi CHAllLES TO IIIS FATHER. 

Edinburgh, Oct. 22. O.S. 1745. 
Sir, 

I HAVE charged Sir James Stewart to carry this as far 
as Pari.s, and To forward it iiiimcdiatcly by a courier to 
your Majesty; as also to write you a di^iiiicl account tj' 
the situation of affairs. He is an understanding capabfi- 
man, and can be depended on, which has inadi* me <-hoosc 
him to send to llic French C'ourt, with pro])(;r coinpli- 
meuts to the French King, and to hnstcM tlu-m tor suc¬ 
cours.* I hope your Majesty will be ^alitlied with hir. 
proceedings. As 1 have nothing particular to add, but 
wliat iic can sav, makes it* needless fc»r me to sav aivv 
more at present. 1 am, tlianlv God, in ])erfect good 
heuUli, but .stil^ in the u.sual anxiety for want of letters, 
to which there is no help but patience. *1 lay iny.self at 
yotir iMajesty’s feet, most humbly a.sking bles.‘>ing ; and 
remaining, with the profoun«iest resjtect, 

Your^most dutij^l son, 

ChlAKLES P. 

P. S-—As I writ to you i^ my la.«t, I shall not fail to 
g('t rid of Stricklapd as soon a'^ possible. Your Majesty, 
I hope, will forgkt* tins scrawl, not having time to write 
it over, being so much hurried with busine.;^. 


THE FiaoNCH ENVOy*TO T«E PUKE OF PERTH 
[From tlic D>ike of IVrth’s Papers taken in the Rehroat j 

A Carlisle, cc Dimanchei^y^ov- 1745). 
MtLORT) Die, 

\iynt d’oter a mes gens un^auvte lit (ju’il.s avaierit 
h trois ; de sorto qu’il fatit que^je Weouclie dans Ic mien, 
ou qttc je les envoie passer la nnit a la rye, vu le beati 
temps qu’il fait! Knlin, milovd Due, quo eeux tpii sonb 
charges dii detail des logcauens i»rcnnent dps nn surcs 
pour inVq)jfrgrn{r la m.V*essitc de prendre un parti qui me 
inellraMans le cas de n’avoir plus a me plaindre apves 

c c 2 
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m’etre plaint si souvent et si inut^lement. Vous etes bon 
et aviso; vous avez mille bontes pour moi; au nom de 
Diou faites que Jes choscs soient en regie une bonne fois, 
et qu’enfin mes gens aicnt a sc coucher cc scftr. 

' Je suis avec respect, &c. kc. 

* Boier. 


PKOCLAMATION, 

TO THE INHABITANTS OF MANCHESTER. 

[See Chamliert’s History, vol. i. p. 271.] 

ManchesteTy Nov. 30. 1745. 

His Royal Highness being informed * that several 
bridges had befii pulled down in this vounty, he ha-s 
given or<lers to repair them forthwith, parlioularly that 
t at Crossford, which is to be done this niglit by his own 
troops, thotigh his Royal Highness does not propose to 
make use of k. for his otvn army, but believes it will hv. 
of .service to the country; and if any forces that w'ero 
wifh General Wade be comiifg this road, they may Iiave 
. the benefit of it \ 

C. P. R. 


PRINCE CHARLES TO ONE OF HIS OFFICERS. 

Je vous ordonne d’executer mes ordres oit de ne plus 
retournen 


THE PRETENDFR TO PRINCE CHARLES. 

AlbanOy June G. 1746, 

God knows where or when this will find you, ray 
dearest Carfuccio, but still I cannot but write to you in 
the great anxiety and pain I am in for ^ou, from what 
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the •public news mentions from Scotland. I know no¬ 
thing else; and I doubt not but those accounts are ex- 
aggcnxted, fionsidering from whence they come. But 
still it is but too plain to see that affairs with you don't 
go as I could wish. I am, though, still in hopes you may 
be able to kcop your ground in Scotland till you can liave 
assistance from France: but if you really cannot main¬ 
tain yourself in Scotland, do not, for God’s sake, drive 
tilings too far; but think of your own safety, on which 
so much depends. Though your enterprise should mi,— 
carry, the honour you have gained by it will always stick 
by yoiU ; it will make you be rcyspecied, and considered 
abroad, and will, I think I may answer for it, always en¬ 
gage the French to protect and assist you, and to renew 
in time another project in your favour; so that you 
should really have no temptation to pursue rash or des- 
peritte raeasui'ts at this time, for shouid you do so, it 
would be the ruiu of all, and oven a drawback from the 
honour you have already gained. In fine, my dear child,* 
never separate prudence and courage. Providence has 
wonderful^ assisteik you hitherlo, and wiH not abandon 
you for the time to come.^ This I firmly hope, while I 
shall not cease to beseech God to bless and direct "you. 
Adieu, my dearest child, I tenderly embrace you, and am 
all yours. Onc(f more, God bless you, and protect you. 

James^ K 


“A JOimjfAL OF THE PRINCE’S TRANSACTIONS 
. SINCE THE BATTLE OF CHLLODEN TO qjHIS DAY, 

\S ^fAKEN FROM HIS 0\VN MOlflTI.” 

ThisTiarralive is short and summary. The following is an acconnt 
of Cliarics's tlisgniso and assistance from Flora Macdonald: — 

The C*rincc finding, as was *pi;oposed, that the best 
method was to disguise hims«lf in woman’s elotlies, with 
a young lady that had a protection, he to8k his party to 
do so. Tlie very night befoto he was to go off', lande*d 
General Campbell xvithin a mile or two of'him, wdiicb 
obliged the Pfince to go a couple of miles southward to 
avoid the pressing danger, and wait the gloaming of the 

c c .‘J 
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t voning to get away; and for fts *corafort he had the 
nien-of-war cruising before him, who luckily, towards 
night-fall, sailed otT, which gave him the opportunity of 
making for Mungaster in Skye,—Lady Margaret Mac¬ 
donald’s house. 12th July. Tlie Prince left Mr. O’Neal 
at Benbecula, as also his own arms, as tfie young lady 
refused to go if he or any other should carry any; but 
Iff iusi^ted he might safely carry his pistils under the 
])f‘tticoats, as in case of search all would be discovered: 
i)ut he could not prevail. 

In the way to Mungaster, before mid-day, as he was 
crossing a point, a guard of the MacLeods challenged the 
boat; but be not minding to answer, they fired on the 
boat. 

As soon as he landed, the young lady went to Lady 
Margaret’s, and the Prince, at some distance, to wait a 
friend ; and thait evening he walked eiglit miles lo a 
gentleman’s house, where he was to meet the young lady 
bigain ; but being unused to petticoats, he held them, in 
walking, up‘’so high that some common people remarked 
an awkw’ardn(!^s in wearing them, jvhich bei/ig told, he 
was obliged to change his habit again next day ; and went, 
beir>g advised that Rassay was the best place to go to. 
ile Avalked that evening eight miles, jt pouring rain all 

llic while, to get to the shore at-? tliere, being in 

men’s clothes,, he parted with the young lady, and, em- 
bjifked in a little boat for Rassay»*, being told the enemy 
was .still on the main laiul. 

{^Another Extract*) 

July 19* TheTyince arrived at the main land yi Gl^ri- 
gary ^lorar. or North Morar, at the point of Loch Nevis, 
and having waited then; three days to have intellfgence, 
but to no effect, Ik; resolved the eleventh day to try what 
intelligence he coulil g(‘tj*and to cross a Loch within a 
mile of Scotus-house — (Nofa Bene : all that time that he 
waited, he vras exposed to wind and weather, andVas 
.excessively straightened for any kind of provision—) 
which he exe'euted; and just as he crossed a li,ttle point 
entering the Locli, he stumbles on a boat of the enemy’s, 
which was hidden in the Loch, when those who were 
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ashore ran to their*bol.ts, which startled them a little; 
but the Prince, bavin" along witli him Mackinnon and 
three Camejons, consulted with hirr^ what best to do; 
and he saying, that there was no possibility to avoid t|iem, 
the best method was to put on a bold lace, and make-up 
to them, whi^^h accordingly was done — and proved to 
effect; for, as lu<ik would liave it, they liappencd to be 
only five, and so only questioned them) and let them ^ 
on ; but, up^ rellection, after we had passed them and 
gone down the Loch, fearing that more of them might 
have been at hand, and joining the others, might come 
up to^thein, he thought proper tq stop ard to climb up to 
the top of a very high hill, the south side of the Loch — 
which he did very quickly; but, being there, he observed 
the boat steering off to that part of Skye, called Slate, 
which made‘him go down to the place whence he had 
gone; and afterwards went to Morar.^ But his house 
being in his way to Borradale—which \vas no small 
fatigue, Ixdng obliged to n^preh the whole night — he met# 
there with Angus of Borradale *, and skulk^xl with him 
in a cave near the ^side of Locjinonona, ^pr eight or ten 
days. * 


PRINCE CHARIdiS TO HIS BROJireiL 

,MorlaiXy October 10. A^. S. 1746. 

Dear Brother, 

As I afii certain of yow greaf-concern for me, I cannot 
exjjress tllb joy I have, on your account, of my safe 
jfrj’ival^in this country. I send bore enclosed two lines 
to my master*^, just to show him'l am alive and safe, 
bcing'CatigiK'd not a little, 'as you may imagine. It is 
my opinion you should write immediately to the French 
King, giving him notice of my isafe %iTi\al, and at the 
same time excusing my not writing to him myself im- 
meitiately, being so much fatigued, and dmpirig soon to 
have the pleasure of seeing 4iim. I leave to your pru- ^ 
deuce the^wording of this letter, and wouW be glad no 

His father, 
c c 4 
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time should be lost in writing aifd despatching it, as also 
that you sliould consult nobody without exception upon 
it, but Sir John ^Graham and Sir Thomas (Sheridan), 
the reasons of which I will tell you on meeting. It is 
an ^solute necessity I must see the French King as soon 
as'possible, for to brin^ things to a right head. Warren, 
the blearer, will instruct you of the way *I would wisli 
you should meel; me at Paris. 1 embrace you with all 
my heart, and remain ' ♦ 

Your most loving brother, 

Charles P. 


PRINCE HENRY TO HIS FATHER. 

Clichy, October 17. 1746. 

The very morning after I writ you my last, I had the 
' happiness meeting with my deai-est brother. Ho did 
not know me at first sight, but I am sure 1 knew him 
very well, for" he is not in the altered Since I saw 
him, except grown somewhart broader and fatter, which 
is iftcompreheusible after all the fatigues he has endured. 
■Your Majesty may conceive better thali^J can express in 
writing the tenderness of our first meeting. Those 
thqt were present ftaid they never saw the .like in \heir 
live.s; and, indeed, I ,'lefy the®whole world to show 
another brother so kind and loving as he is to me. For 
my part, I can safely say that ^j|ll my endeavours tend to 
no other end but that of deserving so much goodness as 
he has for me. . . . The Prince sees and wiil scarce see 
any body mysClf for a ftw days, that he ma}^'hav('‘ a 
little time to rest before he‘Is plagued by all tliCtWorld, 
as to be sure he will, when once he sees company. I go 
every day to dine with ,him. Yesterday I brought him 
privately to see my house ^ and 1 j)erceivc he has as 
much gout for the chase as ever he had. Most humbly 
asking yojur Mlajesty’s blessing, I remain 

Your most dutiful son, 

Henry. 
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PKINCE CHARLES TO THE KING OF FRANCE. 

Fontainebleau, ce 22 Octobre. 1746. 

% 

Monsieur mon Fkeke et Cousin, 

Je prcnds la libcrte d’ecrire ?i votre Majcsto pour lui 
dire la raison que je ne parlais pas de ipes affaires hie» 
au soil'; c’est^arccque mon IVcre etait present, et qu’eft 
meme temps je voudrais evitcr de lui donner aucunc 
jalousie, comrne je Faimq tendrement. Oscrais-je sup¬ 
plier V. M., conime sa prudence .est an nombro de ses 
grande*3 qualites, d^avoir la bonte la premiere Ibis qu’Elle 
voudrait (jue je lui parle d’affiiires qu’Elle soit en parti- 
culier et de faire en sortc eviter cet inconvenient la. 

Je suis, &c. 

Charles P 


MEMOIR,TO THE,KING OF I’RANCE BY PRINCE 
' CHARLES. 

Le 10 Fovembre, 1746. 

I-/A situation dtins laqnellc j’ai laisse rEeesse. k mon 
depai’t, merite toute rattention do votre Majeste; ce ray- 
’autne u la veille de*!?e voir ajieantir, et le gouverne- 
nient d’Angleterre e*st*resolii de eontbndre les snjets qui 
lui sont fidelea, avqp cen:;^ qui ont pris les armes 

pour moi; (Voii il est aise de conelure que le inecontentc- 
ment de cette nation est general, et que j’y trouverais 
aujourd’hui trois partisans pmir un q«e j’y ai troiive on 
debarqi^ant. • 

Ce serait tromper votre Majeste que de la flatter qiie 
jc poiirrais encore soulever I’Eco^so, si le Parlement a le 
temps cef liiver d’y mettre les lois penales en execution. 
Votr^;. Majeste devrait alors rSnoiicer pour^amais aii se- 
>conrs d'une .revolution dans pays la, et moi je-idaurais^ 
de ressource que dans les occurs des snjets dc mon pere., 
quancl il pluira a la Providence de les rappeller. 

Le nftmbre Je sujets aguerris ne m’a jamais manque en 
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Ecosso. J’ai manqu4 tout a latfoiii, trargent, do ^ivres, 
et d’une poignee do troupes rcgulieres. Avcc un seul de 
ees trois secours^je serais encore aujourd’hui maitre de 
I’Ecosse, et vraisemblableraent de toute I’Ahgletorro. 

Awe trois mille homtnes de troupes regulieres, j’aurais 
pi^netre on Angleterre immediatement apres avoir defait 
le sieur Cope; et rien nc s’opposait alors a mon arrivee ^ 
«Lmidi'os, puisqqe I’Kloeteur etait absent, et qiie les troupes 
tVngl:iiK*s n’avaieiit pas encore rej)asse. 

Avcc d«*3 vivres, j’aurais etc en etat de poui*suivre le 
General Hawley apres la bataille dc Falkirk, et de de- 
truirc tcrule son armee, qui etait la fleur des troupes 
Anglaises. 

Si j’eusse ro^u plutdt la moitid seulcraent dc I’argent 
que votro Majeste m’a envoye, j’aurais combattu le Due 
de Cumberland avcc un nombre egal, ct je I’aurais sure- 
uient battu, puisqiie avee quatre mille *hoinmes oontre 
douze, j’ai longfemps fait pencher la victoire, et que douze 
cent liommes dc troupes ivglecs I’auraient decidee cn ma 
favour, auevu et au su de toute mon armee. Cos contre¬ 
temps peuvept encore reparer si votre Majeste veut 
me contier un corps dc dix-huit oif vingt mflle homines. 
C’est dans son scin seul qiu? je deposorai I’usago que j’en 
veux faire : je I’emploierai utileinent pour ses intcrets ct 
• pour les miens. Cos intcrcts sont insd]^jirablcs, ot doivont 
etre rogardds cornme tels par tons ceux qui ont I’lionnour 
d’approchor <3e votre Maj( std, et qui ont.sa glolre ot. 
I’avantage de son royamne a. coeur. 

Charles P. li. 


‘riUNCl? CHARLES TO lUS FATHER. 

'Paris, December 19.^746. 
Sir, 

I HAVE received yours of the 28th, and hav« read it 
with tears in my eyes, not^o much for the loss of my old 
acquaintance!, as for the so many expressions of'your 
Majesty’s goodness to mo,» which I shall aTways be at 
pains to dysorvo, by doing what I can to serv^e and obey 

* Sir Thomas Sheridan, who died shortly after his arrival lit Home 
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.yon It is my duty to*saf and represont to your Majesty 
wliiit 1 in my consoiencc think, as to some people; after 
whieh it is fgr you to judge, and 11« obey what com¬ 
mands yon think fit to give me. I cannot, -vvithout a 
new ciph(*r (as 1 took the liberty already to say)i put 
your Majesty ifito tlu* liglit of several things, which, 
wdu n [ shall be able to do, 1 flatter myself you will ap¬ 
prove of my proceedings; whieh I am Awy sensible *at* 
present must appear odd to you. It is my liumble opinion 
it v'ould be very wrong in me to disgrace G. Iv.*, unless 
your IMajesty j)ositively ordered me to do it. J must do 
liim tliQ justice to assure you I wa» surprised to find your 
Ma'esty have a bad opinion of him ; and hitherto I have 
had no reason to b(‘ dissatisfied with him, for this was 
tlie first I heard of his honesty and probity to be in ques¬ 
tion. I sliall take the liberty to represent, that if what 
ho has been accfised of to you, be, wrote frqm hence, then' 
is all reason to believe, id est^ in my wc'ak way of think¬ 
ing, that such that have wril so to you mistake, because 
of my never having heard any body accuse him to me 
here of such things, ^and my liaiing declared that my 
‘ ears were open to every body, so as to be the better able 
to judg(i the characters of people. As Sir Thomas.tis 
d('ad and gone, it i^ useless to be troubling your IMajesty 
for to justify him,•but shall let it alone at present, until 
you tq do it oi <icr me. I must own 1 am ^ow entirely 
■convinced F. Ih-t wuis an.ill man, by a circumstance yodr 
Majesty mentions to.me of him. *I have never shown to 
any body your Majesty’s letters, but to the T)uke, as I 
ought to have mentioned before; %nd for this last I have 
not shown it to him, as also not this answ'er. I do 
noflyng jkMthout consulting my dear bt;othcr; aiid when 
I happc'n to do contrary to lus opinion, it is entirely of 
my own*liead, and not by any body’s else advice, for 1 can 
assure your IMajesty 1 myself trust nobody more than 1 
do liini, with reason, I tell hirn*every thing T can: but 
I am afraid some j)Oople have g^ven him a bad opinion of 
^e, f(Tr I suppose I must own he does not open his heart 
to me. I shUll alwavs love, him, and be united with him.* 

George Kelly. 

I^'rancis Strickland. 
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Whatever he does to me, 1 always tell him face to 
face what I think for his good, let him take it well or ill. 
I* know him tb Ue a little lively, not muvh loving to be 
contradijcted; but I also know and am sensible of his 
Ipvc and tenderness for me in particular beyond expres¬ 
sion, and of his good heart in generaU Your Majesty 
cannot imagine what trouble 1 am at about trifles, which 
' I* cannot avoid without neglecting my duty—which I 
*liope will never be the case. 1 am in hopes I shall be 
able soon to send to your Majesty a person of trust—and 
it would be of consequence nobody should know of it; 
so that he should carrf my de>patchcs, and I receive your 
orders without its being known he carried them. In 
the meantime I can say no more; and so remain, with 
all respect, asking blessing, your most dutiful son, 

Charles P. 

tj 4 

P.S. — I hope your Majesty will excuse the freedom 
with wdiich 1 w'rite this letter, as also the liberty I take 
to assure *yoii that whatever I say to you w'ill never pro¬ 
ceed from pfirtiality of pique, but jdaiuly what I think. 
I suppose O’Brien has already given an account t(> you 
ofj^what pains I am at, andVliat has been done concern¬ 
ing the poor Scotch. I Udd Marquijj? d’Argonson t’other 
day how sensible I was at llic King’s igoodness for wdiat 
he has done for them, and that 1 would go, if ncctissary, 
upon my knees for them; but,that I wofdd never ask 
any.thing for my.self ;*for 1 came.only in lliis country to 
do what I could for my poor eoimtry, and not for myself. 
The said Marquis an^»rerod,*that it was his Christian 
Majesty’s intcj\tion to give to as many as came over, and 
that I slionld only give a Iht, and it would be egntinuod; 
and I upon that most earnestly tliariked liis Most Chris¬ 
tian Majesty, when I had the pleasure of seeing him 
t’other day, and must do him the justice in saying, he 
was extremely civil to •us, as also all his familyi O'Sul¬ 
livan showed me the letter your Majesty did him the 
honour to w»ite to him^. I cannot let slip this occasion 
‘to do him justice by saying I really think’ he deserves 
your Majos'ty’s favour. Tovvnly is not the. discrcetest 
mart upon earth. He was making a rou% that lif, being 
the only Englishman, was neglected, when all the rest 
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got sometliing or anotJier^ I was plagued with him se¬ 
veral times oil that strain. At last I stopped his mouth, 
liaving the good luck to get for him the. Croix de Sjt. 
Louis. I sup^iose you have been already informed of 
it. I do not mention so many trifles of that kind, sup¬ 
posing others supply for me in that. I am in hopes pool* 
Cardinal Acqusft iva will escape this bout, for I believe 
him to be a good friend of ours. 


PRINCE CHARLES TO HIS FATHER. 

( Extract,) 

% 

PariSy January 16. 1747. 

In reality I do not doubt of the honesty*of thr^e about 
me, thougli they may not liavc all the capacity in the 
world. 1 find it now-a-da5*s so rare to find,an honest 
man, that any that lias given me proofs of being so, (un¬ 
less your jM»jesty orders nu', or 1 *11114 I am*deceived by 
any of them on any the Ica;:^ trille.) I would part with 
them with a sore heart. Notwithstanding I offered to ftiy 
dear brother, that atiy one, or all about me, that he had a 
disgust for, 1 woufd dismi-'S, to make him easy; to which 
ho as?Mred me he had no dislike for any b»dy, and dpi 
not want any such thing,* Tie doe^ not open his heart to 
me, and yet I [)erceivc he is grieved, which must proceed 
from malicious people putting tilings in his head, and 
preventing liim against me. Notwithstanding I am per¬ 
suaded he loves me tenderly, which is the occasion of my 
grief. Gfid Almighty grant u:f better dRys. I hiy myself 
at your ^lajesty’s feet, most Iwimbly asking blessing. 

Your mbst dutiful son, 

Charles P. 
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PBINCE CHARLES Tb HIS BROTHER. 

(^Extract,') 

Avignon^ Fehruarg 9. 1747. 

I MUST now tell you, dear brother, tfiat oven in Scot¬ 
land I formed^a project of going myself to the Court of 
■»Spain. I left Paris with that intention, which 1 am re¬ 
solved to pursue, and would not ask leave for- fear ol‘ 
being refused; and propose to go and return, if neecs- 
.■sary, with all the privacy imaginable. 1 hliall despatch 
tfSullivan to inform tlie King of it, and of every step 1 
liave taken since my coming to France. 

I now send to entreat you, by all tlic ties <»f brotherly 
affection, not to think of starting from Paris. 


•rRINCE CHARLES TO IIIS FATIHCR. 

(^Extract.) 

Gundctlaxara, March 12. 174V. 

. . ’ c 

I iJELTKVE your Majesty will b(* as much surprised an 
1 am to find that no soone*' arrived, I was^ burred' awa> 
without so much as allowing me time to rest. 1 tliought 
there were not such fools as tliO French (’ourt, but 1 lim! 
it here far beyond it. Youi\,Majesty must forgive* mo it 
1 speak here a little out of humour, for ar angel would 
take the sideen on this occasion. Notwithstanding you 
will find 1 behaved towards them with all the respect 
and civility imaginable, doing a la lettre, whatever they 
required of me, to give them not the hiast rea.son of com¬ 
plaining of me, and by l)jat putting tliem entirely dans leur 
tort. I .shall now begin inv narration of all that has passed 
.'.mce my arrival in this country. 

For to arrive with the,g;reat(}r secrecy and diligence^'' 
so that this, Court .should not hear of me until I let them 
know it, 1 took po.st at Perpignan, with Vaughan and 
Cameron, the rest not being able to ride, and not’to be .so 
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many together. I arrived at Barcelona, and finding that, 
•by the indiscretion of soifle of our own people (which the 
town happened then to be full of) it was immediately 
spread I was Ijicrc ; this liindered me tc^wait here for the 
rest of my people coming up, as I intended, and.made me 
take the resolution to leave even those that had come there 
with me, for tha greater blind and expedition, and to take 
along with me one Colonel Nagle, who had been with the 
Duke of Ormond. 

I arrived at Madrid the 2d inst., and addressed myself 
imnieaiately to Geraldine, Sir Charles Wogan being at 
his government; and it happened bettor so, for I find 
they are not well together, and Geraldine iz all in all 
with the Ministers. 1 gave him immediately a letter for 
Caravajal, which enelosed one for the King, of which I 
.send here a copy; this was the* channel he advi.><ed me to 
go by. Upon that I got an a[)pointment with the said 
Minister; and ITc carried nn; to him in hi# coach, with a 
great many ridiculous precautions, for I find all licre like 
the pheasants, that it is eimugli to hide their heads to 
<iov(‘r the rest of the body, as tlie^ think. After 1 made 
Caravajal lyany com 4 )lim(‘nts, 1 kskod hinf that I sup¬ 
posed he had delivered inyjiettcr to the King, and had 
received his orders what I sliould do? To which he sftid 
he had not, telling,me. it was In'ttcr lie should not give 
it, and that 1 shoftld go back ijiimediately; that he wa.s 
vmy'iitiiTy the '‘iluation of affairs was singly tliat lie ad- 
•vi.^^cd me to cR) so. Thi^hc endeavoured to persuade me 
to bv several nonseifsieal reasons. 1 answerer! tluml all, 
so tliat he jiad nothing in the world to say, but that he 
would deliver my letter. * 1 tol^I liim that my sudden 
resolution of coining here was upon one of my friends 
eoniing yust before I parted lii-om Park to me, •from the 
rest, assuring me that they were ready as much as ever, 
if theyTiad the assistance necessary, to allow them time 
to come to a head; at the same time expressing what a 
conceit tl^at nation had for the i^pji/iiards’ good inclina¬ 
tions, and how popular it w^Rild be for me to take a 
.jaunt^in that country, out of graiitiule foi? all they had 
endeavoiTod to do for us; tliHt I couhi be back at any* 
event for any expedition of efiect, for that, with reason, 
none cocild bo Undertook till the month of April or May. 
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I added to that my personal in<^injtions, which hit with 
theirs. I parted, after all compliments were ovei*, and' 
was never in the world more surprised than when Cara- 
vajal himself cafne at the door of the auberge I was 
lodged in, at eleven at night and a half, to tell me that 
the King wanted to see me immediately. I went in¬ 
stantly, and saw the King and Queen together, who mado 
me a great many civilities, but, at the same, desiring 
me to go back as soon as possible; that, unluckily circum¬ 
stances of affairs required so S,t present; that nothing in 
the world they desired more than to have the occasion of 
showing me proofs of their friendship and regard. One 
finds in old histories, fnat the greatest proofs of stiowing 
such things are to Iiel]) people in distress; but this, I 
find, is not now « la mode^ according to the French 
fashion. 1 asked the King leave, in the first place, to sec 
the Quet'n Dowager, and the rest of the Royal Family, 
to which he iius'vered, there was no need to do it. Upon 
my repeating again how mortifying it would be for mo, 
at least, pot to make my respects to tlic old Queen, to 
thank her for Iier goodness towards us, he said I might 
speak of thai to C’arax'tijjil. I found by that he had got 
his lesson, and was a weak man, just put in motion like 
a Clock-work. At last, after many respectful compliments, 
and that the chief motive of my cixning was to thank 
his Majesty for all the services his Royal Family liad 
done for ourr, at the same time to desire the continuation 
of them *, to which he, said, if Occasion offered, he would 
even do more ; after that, 1 nsUed'him, for not to troulde 
him longer, wiiioh wa^ the ^^in^stc^ he would have mo 
speak to of ray affairs, and of what I wanted? to which 
lie said, that he had an entire confidence in Caravajal, 
and thaf to himmlone I might speak as to hhiiself. I 
spoke then, that Caravajal might hear, that tljcre was 
nobody that could be more acceptable to mo than him; 
8ftys J, in laughing, he is half an Englishman, being 
called Lancaster. I.parted; and who does 1 mkke out at 
the door but Farinelli * ; 'who took me by the hand with 

* The celebrated singer and soprano. According to M. de Brosscs, 
thccKing of Spain had granted him letters-patent of nobility in the 
usual form “ a lui ct a touto sa posterite I (LTtalic, vol.!« p. 251.) 
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effrontery. I first tlioueht, as with reason, it was some 
Gramlee, or Captain of the Guards, that had seen me in 
Italy, and was never so much surprised as .when he named 
himself, saywg that he had seen me formerly, which lie 
was sure 1 could not remember. 

From thence I went in the Minister's apartment, ahd 
staid some tin» with him; but I perceived immediately 
that he batte'd la campagne^ and concluded nothing. 
the purpose, but pressing me ardently to go out of life 
town^nd away immediat^. I told him, though I had 
made a long journey, notwithstanding, being young and 
strong, 1 would be ready to go away that very same 
night ;• but that, if he cared to assist mt in the least, he 
must allow me a little time to explain and settle things 
with him, that if he pleased, I would be next day with 
liim again, lie agreed to that,' but that absolutely it was 
necessary, to do a pleasure to the King, I should part the- 
day aTter. 1 u^ent to hfin as agreed uponf and brought a 
note of what I was to speak to him about, which, afler 
explaining, I gave to him, a'copy of which I enclose here, 
along with the answer he made, before m^ in writing, 
wliicb secn)^ to me #iot to say fhuch. He pressed me 
again to part the next day. * I represented it was an im¬ 
possibility, in a manner, for me to go before any of my 
]>eoplo coming up. .At last he agreed to send along with ' 
me Sir Thomas C^'raldine, as far as Guadalaxara, where 
1 might wait for my family. • • 

We parted* loading oiift another.with compliments.^ 


PRINCE CnARI.ES TO LORD C^A.NCAR'IY. 

* Paris^ March 26. 1747. 

I TTioucirr it proper to come back ag^in in this country 
(but inteii^l to keep myself absoliltely in private), as the 
season is now favourable to zmtke another attempt, and 
to bri»g these people here to reason if possible. On our 
*^idc we musf leave no stone uirturned, and leave the rest 
to Providence. If you have any thing to let'me knpw 
of^ you have oniy to write to me under cover to young 

VOL. 111. u D 
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Waters, who will always know wlysre to find me. At 
present I have nothing more particular to add, so remain, 
assuring you anew of my constant regard and friendship. 

• Charles P. R. 


* . S- TO MR. MURRAY (LORD DUNBAR). 

Paris, April 15. 1747. 

My Lord, 

An Irish cordelier, called Kelly, who gives himself out 
for the Prince’s confessor, has distributed in thi^ town 
an infamous paper, entitled a Sonnet on the Death of 
a Caledonian Bear, and has been indiscreet enough to 
publish that Ilis Majesty has been of late troubled with 
vapours, which have atfecled his judgment, and that your 
Loi'dship governs him despotically; in line, he hari said 
that the King is a fool, and that you are a knave. As 
he is kno^yn to have access*to his Royal Highness, his 
discourse has produced very bad effects ; people iinagimi 
that the Priiice contends his father. I am persuadr'd he 
does not deserve that censure. It were to be wished, 
iKf^vever, that his Royal Highness would forbi<l that friar 
his apartment, because he passes for ajiotorious drunkard. 
The opinion prevails here that the cordtdiers in gcuieral an* 
great drinkers, yet even among them this Kelly^ is in¬ 
famous for liis excesses : in line^ the wine of the Prince’s 
table is termed friar Ivelly’s wiiiC'; and the same p<Tson 
who governs his conscience is said to regulate his di¬ 
versions, and his Royal Higline.ss’s character in point 
of sobriety has been a little blemished oh this friar’s 
account.'' „ s, 

I am your Lordship’s, &c. 


THE PRETENDER. TO PRINCE CHARLES. 

i: 

Alhatio, Jum 13.1747. 

t 

S know' not whetlicr you will be surprised, my dearest 
Carluccio, when I tell you that your brotlitr will he mad6 a 
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Cardinal the first dag|^ of next month. Naturally speaking, 
you ^jhould have been consulted about a resolution of that 
kind before it had been executed; but, as the Duke and I 
were unalteiably determined on the iftatter, and that we 
foresaw you might probably not approve of it, we thought 
it would be showing you more regard, and that it would 
be even more»agrecable to you, that the thing should be 
done before your answer could come here, an (I to have,it 
in jmur power to say, it was done without your kiioiv- 
ledg^ and approbation. It is very true I did not expect 
to sec tlie Duke here so soon, and that his tenderness and 
affection for me prompted him to undertake that journey ; 
but apfter I had seen him, I soon*found his chief mo¬ 
tive for it was to discourse with me fully and freely on 
the vocation he had long had to embrace an ('cclesiastical 
state, and which lie had so long concealed from me and 
kept to himself, with a view, no doubt, of having it in his 
po\vh?r of beinf of some use to you in the kte conjunctures. 
15ut the case is now altered ; and, as I am fully convinced 
of the sincerity and solidity of his vocation, I shoukF 
think it a resisting the will of God, and acting directly 
against nijf conseienpc,»if 1 sho<nld preterM to constrain 
him -in a matter which sp nearly concerns him. The 
maxims I have bred you up in and have always followed, 
of not constraining others in matters of religion, did not 
a little ]i<*lp to determine mo on the present occasion, 
sint« it wouhl b(i a monstrous propositioi that a I^ng 
should be ^ father his people and a tyrant to his 
elnldron. After this", I will not conceal from you, my 
dearest Cyrluccio, that motives^of conscience and equity 
have not s^loiie determined me in this particular; and 
that, when I seriously consider all that has pass(‘d in re- 
fation 4o the Duke for soma years bj'^gone, hRd he not 
had the vocation he has, I should have used my best en¬ 
deavours, and all arguments, to have induced him to em¬ 
brace that state. If Providence has ,niade you the ehler 
brother,*he is as much niy son as you, and my paternal 
care and affection are equally*to be extended to you and 
him* so tl]^at I should have thought I luu? greatly failed 
in botii towards liim, had I not endeavoured,by all means 
to secure to him, as much as in me lay, that ’tranquillity 
and h»ppiiiess*which I was sensible it was impossible for 
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liini to enjoy in any other state. , Yon will understand all 
that I mean without my enlarging further on this laSt so 
disagreeable article; and you cannot, I am sure, complain 
that 1 deprive you'of any service the Duke* might have 
been to yoli, since you must be sensible that, all things 
corisidered, he would have been useless to yt»n remaining 
in the world. But let us look forward, and’not backward. 
The resolution is taken, and will be executed before your 
aiivswer to this can come here. If you think proper to 
say you were ignorant of it, and do not approve it, 1,shall 
not take it amiss of you ; but, for God’s sake, let not a stej), 
which naturally should secure- peace and union amongst 
ns for the rest of onr days, become a subject of s('andal 
and eclat, which would fall heavier upon you than upon ns 
ill our present situation, ahd which a filial and brotherly 
conduct in you will easily prevent. Your silence towards 
your brother, and what you writ to me about him since 
he loft Paris, ^<*’ould do you little. hon»)ur if they were 
known, and arc mortifications yonr brother did not de¬ 
serve, but which cannot alter liis sentiments towards you. 
lie now writes to you few lines himself, but I forbid 
him entering'"into any'particulaSIrs,* since it*-svculd be 
giving himsedf and you an us<{less trouble after all I'liave 
said'about him here. 

' You must be sensible that, on many* oecasions, I have 
had reason to complain of you, and tluit*^! have acted for 
this long whiki towards you more like a son than a fjitber. 
But I can assure yon, my dear cfiild, nothing of all that 
.sticks with me, and 1 forgive you thchnore sincerely and 
cordially all the trouble you hav;,c given me, that J am ])er- 
siiaded it was not your intention to lail towards me, and 
that 1 shall have reason to bo pleased witli you for the time 
to come, since all I rc'qnestMf you luTcaftcr is y<tar p.T- 
sonal love and aliection for me and your brother. , Those 
who ma.y have had their own views in endeavouring to 
leinove us from ywir affairs have compassed tlun'r end. 
We are satisfied, and you remain master; so tliht I see 
no bone of con^mtion remaining, nor any po.ssihlc obstaide 
to a perfect peace and union amongst us for^die future. 
(iod bless m^, dearest Carluccio, whom I tenderly embrace. 
1 anv all yours, ‘ 

Jamks 11. 
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PRINCE CHAPvLES TO MR. EDGAR. 

tSt. Ouen^ July 24. 1747. 

I ITAVE received yours of the 4th current *, and sdnd 
you here inclosed tlie usual letter. Happy would I bo 
to have happier orders and higher spires, which, to.nky 
misfortune, my Iriends hinder as well as my enemiis. 
God 4brgiv(^ tlie last! Having not strength to say more, 
1 remain your.s, 

C.P 


PRi:yCE CHAi^LES TO THE MARQUIS DE PUISIEULX. 

FRENCH MINISTER FOR FOREIGl^ AFFAIRS. 

Paris, le 27 Mttrs, 1748. 

Mf.s amis en Angletcrre m’ayant dernaside, Monsieur, 
d’y faire passer un iiombre de medailles, j’en ai fait graver 
une ici par Ic Sicur Nicohis Rotier. Apres m’en wi'^oir 
donne reniju-eintef il m’a dit qu’il no pouvait les frappey ' 
sans un oidrc fle votre y)art. J’ignorais a la v^rite la 
ne(!lT*,sitc d’une permission, et n’en pouvaisj>rcvoirla con- 
sccpience ptTliticjue. C#pendant, jiour paver au plus p*ctit 
inconvenient qui eh cut pu resulter, j’ai rc quis le’Sieur 
Uotier de.nc point mettre Paris sur la medaille, ni inenie 
son nom;,et pour rem^ir en meme temps I’objet de 
ramour-[)ropre naturel ii un ouvrier pour son ouvrage, 
no^is saninies convenus qu’iU n’y metk-ait queries lettves 
initials N. R. F. A’c Rien Uaire I, comme S. P. Q. R. | so 
rend }uir Si Peu Que Rien ! 

11 est facheiix de n’avoir que des l^agatelles a proposer 
a quelqft’un dont jo connais le zele et I’amitie pour luoi 

♦ Wiitfct»to niiuounce the elevation of the CardinaJ.of Yort on 
tlie prcccdiiij^ day. 

f Nieltolms Rutipr Fecit. The Ne Rien Faire 6f Cluirles is a 
eatiricfy touch o» the uiiwillinf^ness of the French Court to assift him. 

J benatus Populus Que Romaims. 

T) D 3 
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(Ians des clioscs bien plus cssent^elle^s si Toccasion y utait. 
La mesure de ma reeoimoissance n’en est pas pour cela 
plus borriee, et je auis, Monsieur, &c. , 

ClIAULES P. 


* PRINCE CHARLES TO ]MR. BULKELEY. 

Pari% October 31. 1748. 

I HAVE just seen your letter to Kelly, and am truly 
sensible of your zeal, but have notbinjr more to say on 
that subject, but that quod dixi, dixi, et quod scripsi^ 
scripsi, 

C..P. 


FROM SCRAPS, IN PRINCE CHARLES’S ^VRITING. 

Paris, 17 18. 

suis en peine surtout pour Louis, eomme je ne peux 
que perdre la vie, mais Louis rtionncu^. 

Louis .se plaint quo Charles veut lui* donner des lois. 
Je^ne veux pas, dit Charles, recevoir des lois qui vien- 
nent d’lTanovre. Mais ^le dites jJas que e’est inoi, n'etant 
]>a.«< merne Mini.stre. 

Je ne suis pas un Miqistre ;^im mot doit vous suffire 
si vous etes mon ami. 

IN CHARLES'S WRITING. 

^bout^l760. 

De vivre et pas vivre est bcaucoup plus que de munrir. 
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IN CHA]?I.ES’S WRITING. 


•] 775—1780. 

Reponse qu’un liommc fit a son ami qui lui’conta que 
sa maitresse etait infidiile par vengeance. Est-ce, 
pour I’avoir ttop aime, ou trop peu? En tout cas la 
vengeance est douce. 

Eour les homines, je les etudic, et a quatre-vingt a^is 
jc sorais peut-ctre moins savant qu’a cette heure ; mais 
pour les teinnies, jc Tai toujours cru inutile, comme plus 
mechant et impenetrable. 
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THE PKETEJNUEK TU AIR T. CARTE. 

[Walpole Papers and uoxc's uopics, vol. lii. It is thus endorsed 
in Robert Walpole’s own hainP-writing. “ This original letter, 
“ written to Air. Thomas Carte, when at Roiiic, and given to him, 
*<' was delivered to me by the said Mr. Thoinu^ Carte, September 15. 
“ 1739, together with the heads” (of a plan of goVernmont).] 

(> ^ 

Rome, July\0. 17«'^9. 

< « 

The message you bring could not but appear very sin¬ 
gular and extraordinaryrto because you Tlolivcr it 

only from second hand, and that I have no sort of proof 
of your being authorised by the person in question, who 
cannot but feel thatf" it is nattiral for me to mistru.4t wliat 
may come from him. It may be, and I hope it i,, the 
case, that lie wishes me and my cause well, and I am 
sensible it may be g»eatly*in liis power to serve Ixjth. If 
he has really my interest at heart, let him send to mo 
some trusty friend and confidant of his, to explain to.me 
his sentiments and views, qnd if ho pursues* measures 
‘wliich manifestly tend to my restoration, I shall be per¬ 
suaded of hih sincerity, and shall considei^ anil reward 
him after my restoration, in proportion to the share he 
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may have had in it about. But whatever may 

or may not be in this matter, I have no difficulty in 
putting it in your power to satisfy hiip twithentically on 
the two articfes about which he is solicitous, since, inde- 
I)cndcnt of his desires, I am fully resolved to protect and 
.secure the Church of Kngland according to the reiterated 
promises I have made to that effect, and shall be ready, 
after my restoration, to give all reasonably security which 
a fresh Parliament can ask of me for that end. As f(fr 
the Pcinces of the House of Hanover, I thank God I 
have, no resentment against them, nor against any one 
living. I shall never repine at fheir living happily in 
their own country after I am in possession of my king¬ 
doms, and shouhl they fall into my power upon *any at¬ 
tempt for ray restoration, I shall certainly not touch a 
hair of their heads. I thought it proper to explain in 
this ipanner my sentiments on these neads, not absolutely 
to neglect an occurrence which may be of great import¬ 
ance, if well grounded, and if otherwise, no inconvenience 
can arise from what I have'here said. <> 

JA31ES K 


LOKB DESKFOllD TO MARQUIS VISCONTI. 

^Hanover^ December 2Q, 1740.* 

m 

Upon my arrivaMicrre last week, I had the pleasure to 
find yours ,of tlie 3d December, ^vhich had lain hero for 
some time, ^ having made my stay at Berlin longer than 
1 at first intended, being willing to see as much as pos¬ 
sible, anil to form as just a nation as could of the cha¬ 
racter ^f that young ambitious Prince *, who is like to 
act a part of so much importance in Europe. He cer¬ 
tainly has many qualities worthy of pi;^ise. Ills activity 
and appttcation to business is surprising; his secrecy 
commendable. He has a vivjftiity, too, and a liveliness 
lOf thbught,^ with a justness of cxprcssiofl, tha^t is un¬ 
common. But his thoughts s^em tathcr of the brilliant,* 
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than of the solid, kind; and, ev^ is common things, one 
sees him daily take a resolution, and execute it in a mo¬ 
ment. Ilis fir© appears too great to let him Iiave time 
to w(‘igh the difficulties that may attend it ;* and tlie idea 
lie has of the superiority of his own parts, creates in him 
a pre.sumption which makes him contemn and act almost 
in every thing without counsel. The in.sinuations of 
M..Podweis, who is remarkable for his attachment to 
Prance, are said, sometimes, to have some effect. Field- 
Marshal Schwerin is the man in his service wlnim he 
esteems the most; but if the King of Prussia’s genius 
and parts would make him estimable if they werejoined 
with common integrity, they make him more detestable 
and dangerous, wlieii we consider what a villainous heart 
they arc directed by. Ilis falsehood and want of faith is 
well known to you at Vienna. I wish to God you liad 
not trusted him so long : neither could ,I find he 
was possessed of any one qualite de caeur that was noc 
detestable. He is avaricious to a great degree, but has 
an avarice’subordinate to his governing pas.sion — ambi¬ 
tion. lie .se^ms incapalde of friendship, and liis ingrati¬ 
tude is surprising. 1 s\iall only give you ivto iii'-stanei*.-* 
of Jt. Two young gentlemen. Captains in the iVussian 
service, after having dissuaded him from the attempt, 
‘were at last induced, by solicitatiort.Sj to expose their 
liv'es and fortunes in endeavouring to assist liiiii to make 
hie escape w*lien he was seized. Luckily fpr thent they 
got off. Tlie one werrt into thh Dutch service, and, at 
the death of the late King of Prussia, h^d risen to be a 
Captain of Horse tliore^ Thisb King, upon hi« accession 
to the Crown, writ for Iiiin, ami offered him a pension of 
1000 dollars, if he would come and settle at Berlin. The 
gentleman’s ahswfr was, that he had very near\wiefc as 
much by his commission fti Holland, and he jittered 
himself that his Majesty would not desire one, wliose 
attachment to him hack made him expose his life in his 
service, to make so disadvantageous a change. The King 
said he could ^io no more for him, and so let him g(^ back 
.into Holland, I believe, without paying his joaniey. The 
other gentk'man retired into England, wliere, being a 
foreigner, he could not be employed ; but hb there ob¬ 
tained letters of recommendation to the General ‘who is 
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at thp head of tlie tfoof^s in Portugal, and who, as soon 
as he arrived at Lisbon, granted him the commission cf 
Major of Horse. The King of Prusgia,* likewise, upon 
his accession to the Crown, wrote to him, who did not 
balance a ir?ornGnt, but immediately laid down his com¬ 
mission, and s^t out for Berlin. Since his arrival there 
the King has given him Iho brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and made him Ecuyer, with 1.300 crowne pension, whidli 
is not half so much as he had by liis commission in tli(3 
Portiguosc service. ITe had likewise a small estate, 
which the late King of Prussia coTiliscated, and gave to 
the 5 ,(^cruiting cash. The King,* instead 'T restoring to 
him the revenues of so many years, which, upon liis ac¬ 
count, he had lost, still leaves it addicted to the recruiting 
cash, and retains it from him.‘ Base ingratitude ! When 
I join this with his unexampled falsehood and shocking 
breach of faith to your Que(*n, there is nothing so vil¬ 
lainous, nothing so bad, that this Prince does not seem 
to me capable of doing. IIo has deceived you once at 
Vienna. I flatter myself your Court will not be weak 
enough to let Cotter deceive yoi» again. 


mi. ROblNSON TO LORD HARRINGTON. 
[Grantham .Tapers, and (foxe’s Copies.] 

I^resbui^, September 20, 1741, 

, The inclosed is the speech the Queen made on the 
llCh irfctani to 1 er llungawan Dieff They *answered, 
sanguincm ! The k)ict, it is thought, will break 
up this week, after which the Queen, it is [>resumcd, will 
remove for some lime to llaab, s^nd afterwards to Pesth, 
over against Buda. There are as little conveniences in 
the one as the other place for*the Court. ^ I shall follow 
as Close ai#d as well as I can in this almost desert and 
unprovided country, till I am honoured witji the King's 

onlers. * ’ • 

Mr.*Dunanf has orders to send, wdiile Vienna is open, 
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all the particulars of the disposnstiohs making there for a 
good defence. The Archduke* is still in Vienna. 

Tlie Chancellor says that there is ho gaiety left for 
Europe, but an immediate and vigorous diversion in 
Flanders. 


MR. ROBINSON TO MR. WESTON. 

Presburg, October^. 1741. 

We have no place yet fixed for our winter rosi/^eiice. 
Vienna we cannot certainly return to, siege or not; this 
place is not secure in case of a siege tluu’e; Ilaab is too 
little; Buda too unwholesome. In the meanwhile I have 
neither house nor home. Unless you have some scheme 
on the anvil t(> save us, I do not sec that you camTong 
liave occasion for a Minister to the Queen of Hungary. 
The maladie du pays conies very fast upon me. 


MR. ARTHUR VILLETTXh: TO THE DUKE OE 

NEWCASTLE. 

Camp of the Concordia^ July 19. I74p. 

T AM informed on good authority, that when the news 
first “Came to Versailles, by a gentleman of Don Philip, 
that the Spanish galleys had been burnt, Cardinal Fleury 
chipped hotli his hands dii his^leyes, and kept them there 
for some time without uttering any thing else but these 
words, su mea cre^xta trahmit me; which he repeateU 
more than once; and he said, that all M. Carnpo Florida 
said to incense him and excite him to resent such^'an in¬ 
dignity offered to the cannon of one of the French King’s 
fortresses, produced no effect, and was received i)ut very 
coldly. 

The Archduke, son of Maria Theresa, was then n ihild in arms; 
hut the word*is undoubtedly an error of the traii-scriber for the 
“ Gn^ui Dukd,” her husband, who liad undertaken the defence of her 
capital 
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SECKET INTELi!iGENCE FROM ROME 
[Grantlium Papers, and Coxe’s Collections* voL lii.'] 

January 2^. 1744.. 

On the !9tli instant, in the afternoon, the Pretender 
sent his favourite Dunbar to the Pope, to let him know 
that liis eldest son set out from heneo in the night of tln' 
9th o^tliis month, in order to go to Prance as secretly as 
po.ssible, excusing himself that he had not so<mer ac- 
quairktpd his Holiness with this, hcioausc he thought thus 
to prcAcnt the umbrage of those who might have hoped 
to stop this motion. 

The Austrian Minister and the Ambassador of Venice 
were immediately informed of this notice; and the for^ 
m(‘r, tn particular, towards the evening of that same day, 
sent away an express by the way of Florence, that an 
information of this might be given, both at the, camp of 
Rimini, and at the Court of Vienna. On the 20th, the 
Pr{‘tender bejng at dinner, he d(K.*lared publicly this de- 
I)artUT:e of his son tdall his servants and others, adding, 
that at the time he was speivking, ho thought that his son 
had reached the frontiers of France, upon which he*re¬ 
ceived the congrjitulations of all that were pre.scnt; and' 
at ^h^ht he wa> also congratulated by the ISlinisteis of 
France, of S&pain, of the Court of Frankfort, and of all 
those that concern Ijiepiselvcs for that family. 

As to the imnnor of this departure, the following ac¬ 
count may be depended spon. tOn the 7th instant was 
sent out of “town publicly the hunting equipage and the 
llarness^for the service of the two brothers. 9j> the 8tli 
notice was given to all thoile that were to be of their 
party, iO set out at their cdsc in the conveniences that 
were assigned them. On the 9th, in the morning, the 
eldest s(>ji s(*iit on,e of his servant to Cardinal, Secre¬ 
tary of State, to beg of him t(Vj leave the keys of the gate 
of St, John with the officer of the guard,^that he might 
not be obliged to wait till thcjiour that this gate is conit 
monly opeped at, he being desirous to go out that way 
or Ci^teriia, together with his brother, and tha% he 
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wanted to get thither time enough to prepnre everything 
that was necessary for their hunting on the 11th, which 
request was complied with, so that he sqt out in the night 
of the 9th, a liCtlecafter midnight, whilst hit’ brother was 
asleep. He got into his owm cliaisc with Dunbar, having 
no other followers than one of his grooms, wlio is a Nor- 
man, and who led another horse well sathVed. Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, who was privy to the secret, was cliarged to tell the 
younger brother, when he should awake, that his brother, 
being excessively fond of hunting, had gone before, but 
that he would meet him at Albano; insomuch tliht the 
second son set out at the appointed hour, being 12 of the 
clock, according to thc'^Italian way of reckoning, that is 
to say, at 6 in the morning on the 10th, having all the 
retinue with him. After the eldest son had gone a few 
posts, he began to complain that he was cold, and said 
that to warm himself he would get on horseback. This 
was concerted jvith Dunbar, to deceive the postilioii that 
drove them and the servant that attended. Dunbar at 
first opposed his desire, but at last agreed to it, so that 
the other, being got on horseback, was followed by his 
Norman groom, who ae(‘ompanied him after.vards during 
his whole voyage (this gro<mi is thought to be a man of 
couseqnenee, though lie has‘been for some time in the 
‘service of that bouse upon the footi^'vg of a servant be¬ 
longing to the stable); and thus being come with his 
servant to the turning of the roa<l which goes to Fi jjs*. ati. 
li(f stoj)pcil there and waited for J)unbar’s chaise, Wlien 
it was come, he feigned that lie hud'had a fall from his 
horse, and tliat he bad hurt his foot, uponVhieh Dunbar 
desired him to go into the elutise again, but Ik; insisted 
upon his getting on horseback to go quicker, and instead 
of going to Albanq, there t^ wait for Ids brotherhe feiok 
the road of Marino, to go straight to Cisterna, Haying 
that he should there take some hours of rest, afid that 
Dunbar might go to Albano by himself, there to wait for 
his brother, and fo tel^ him of his accident; *that the 
other should not stop huti go on to Cisterna; and thus 
staying with his faithful Norman alone at the tuifiiing, 
after Dunbar was gone on in the chaise, he ami his groom 
took the road to Frascati, and having coasted along the 
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Marana*, they entered into the Consular Way, and then 
into the Florence road, f?om whence they Tvent to Lerici 
and to Genoa, and then to Antibes, and that they did 
without any^oss of time. In the meanwhile the Bailif 
do Tencin had dispatched on the 6th, with great secrecy, 
his intendant, to Paris, not only to give notice to the 
Court there o^ the resolution that was taken here about 
this departure, but also to make proper dispositions bot^i 
at Lerici, and at Genoa, for his embarkation under, a 
feigr||!d name. 

The second son being come to Albano, and finding 
Dunbar there, asked him where his brother was. Dun¬ 
bar f<?ld him at first of the ])rctendcd ac ;idcnt; but it is 
said that in private he acquainted him with the truth of 
the thing, and desired him to. go on to Cisterna, and to 
talk of his brother’s fall, and to say that he would soon 
rorne to him. He also desirc<l that nobody should pub- 
li-^h this accident, for fear it should coi.ic to the ears of 
his fatlicr. lie ordered the company to begin their hunt, 
and to divert themselves in the best manner they could, j 
D unbar himself remained at Albano, and went on every 
day in givjitg to tliti Duke of Jiermoneta, to whom Cis¬ 
terna' belongs, an account pf the eldest brother’s health, 
saying that he grew daily better and better, and des’lred 
the said Duke no* to mention any thing of this in the 
letters he writ t5 his friends at Rome, for fear it should 
coTtii® to the ears of the Pretender, but tp sa.y that the 
brothers had very good^sport, aiyi spent their time very 
well. 'J’he better fo t'over all this, the younger son* sent 
some wild hoars to Romqj in hi^ brother’s name and his, 
some of wjiieh were given as presents to the Pope, to 
Cardinal Aequaviva, and to other people. This feint 
lasted till the 17*h instant, when a^letter whs sent to 
Cisleryia, in tlie elder brother’s name, to let the company 
know that the weather being bad he did not care to go a 
hunting, and that he would go back,^ to Rome, but that 
his broriier might do what he pleased. Upon this Dun¬ 
bar returned to Rome that very evening, with a young 
Engiishmpn, son to one of the lope’s horse guards, who 
is about the same age with, and very like in the face td, - 


♦ A small stream in the Campagna of Rome. 
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tlio plfTpst son. Dunbar had had ^this youn" man dex¬ 
terously brought to him at AlbsAio: there were also" come 
thither two servants of the second son, from Cistcrna, 
who went back'to *80106 with Dunbar; so it was reported 
in town that the eldest son was come back. 

It is said in the best companies here, that some days 
before the setting out of the eldest son, Cardinal Acqua- 
viva had desired Abbot Franchini, Minister of Tuscany, 
to grant him a- passport for a certain Marquis Spinelli, 
his kinsman, who wanted to go to Genoa for hi.^ own 
business', which passport Avas immediately given at his 
request. It is also said that M. de Thurni, at the desire 
of the fore-mentioned Abbot, l)ad given some lettth’s of 
recommendation to the supposed Marquis. I can’t say 
whether this is true or no, but I much question that tlie^e 
gentlemen should have been deceived by all the manage¬ 
ment of this affair. They seemed to believe that the 
Court of Paris/had no tlioughts of this ydung man, and 
gave out such reasons for it that appeared very natural ; 

. but perhaps they did this tO'disgust other people from 
hearkening to any accounts that should be given of this 
undertaking. i' V 


SIR THOMAS ROBINSON TO MR.’ WESTON. 

Vienna, ^September 16. A* >S’. 1744. 
Deah Sik, ’ ' 

The last post hrough^ no le^teis from fenghind. We 
have Prince Charles* himself here; a better testimony of 
all that pas.sed upon the banks of the Rhine than cither 
Noailles’s^lrelation to his Covrt, or the Kmperor’s Iburtreii 
postilions at Frankfort. Don Rodrigue, of Cologip*, lias 
inserted the inclosed relation of it in the Brussels (xa- 
zette, and Kdnigscck Erps printed it, I hear, for tlie par¬ 
ticular edification of those who had been surpriSed with 
the French accounts. 

I do not douSt but you will hear of many such vict?)riea 
from Bohemia, though perhaps preceded with the real 


* Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
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*nows of the loss of^Pra^ue. That loss -will fall heavy 
upon the poor inhabitanPS, but it will be the triumph, per¬ 
haps the eonflag^‘ation, of a day ; afl<,u' yvliich tlie Prus¬ 
sians must l»ok to themselves. supposed to ha ve 

said, upon the news of Prince Charles’s retuni, and tlie 
manner ijj whicli the French let his Ugliness pass the 
river, Voila caque c^est que de faire dM trnites avec des 

J -. The French came to the Neckar, wondering the 

Duke of Wurtemberg would not join. “Prince Char]e.s 
“ is so ruined lie has not a grenadier left, and Bernclau is 
“ cut* in the wood of llagenau!” The Duke answered, 
that he had seen the Princti in fi^ood health two days bc*- 
I'ore’,‘that ho had seen the whole army pass column by 
column, in the best ordiT ; that he had not ptTcei\ed 
tliere was a grenadier wuinting', and that, as for IJernelaii, 
if they would he pleased to stay a little, they would find 
him returning back to teaeh them truth, llpon this the 
l'’ren*eli retired, hut not without threatenmg the vVurtem- 
bergers with corporal punishment, if they did not furni:?li 
the most exorbitant ration;? of all sorts. The Maj’grave 
of Baden has had tin; like compliments. The Court ot 
Frankfort gduns to ^lave taken its iron sdeptre into its 
hands. But 1 liave the bey^er opinion of things, as find¬ 
ing that they have never gone bettci- for the good eft\ise 
tlnm at the very <nomeut that the Court of Frankfort 
hegin» to be in Spirits. So many illLl^iolls will at last 
opcti .their eyes. I think 1 can prove the poctigal 
number uie several instinct tiipcs that the French, the 
Imperialists, and tht Prussians, liaie been for deceiving 
one anotb^r. * Adieu, aujJ believe me to be ever wdth 
more truth,, 

Yours, &c. 

T. RidhixsoN. 


The King of Prussia. 
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MR P. H. CORNABfe TO SIR THOMAS ROBINSON. 

r 

9 f 

[Coxe’s Collections, vol. cvi.] 

London, January 25. 1745. 

The (lay before yesterday Sir William Yongc moved 
ii\ 'the House of Common that the 28,000 English in 
Flanders should be continued for the present year, and 
gave the principal reason f(jr it in few words, ex(?using 
himself upon his bad state of health. Mr. Wilmington 
seconded him pro forma, and hardly added any tlwng to 
wh.at tiie Secretary at War liad said; tlien Mr. Powlett, 
liord Hinton’s brother, got up and proposed tliat the said 
troops should be continued for two months only, till the 
resolution of tlie Dutch should be known. ]Mr. Pelliam, 
the Chanccdlor fof the Exclu^quer, made aiong discourse 
to show the necessity of carryi ng on the war with vigour, 
in order to attain to a good peace. Speaking of the 
Dutch, he said, he was afraid of saying too much or too 
little — too irfuch for ferr he should, be thought to speak 
without foundation, too little because they had already 
givttn the most positive assurances of seconding the King s 
< designs, and had given proofs of th(?ir sincerity by the 
remittances they had made to the Elector of Cologne and 
to the King of Poland : he sh.owed the danger for Flanders . 
in g(?neral, and for its pniritiuic ^owns in pifrticular; Ikj 
enteted into a great detail relating ter the Queen of Hun¬ 
gary’s and the King of Sardinia's present situation ^ in 
short, he spoke for about an hour with an universal appro¬ 
bation, which was perceived in every body’s countenance. 

Sir Watkin WUliams Wynn gave Mr. Pellu^jn gi’cat 
praise as to his abilities and.his honesty ; he said^m was 
truly an English Minister, and that for that reavson he 
would \ote for thi^ first time for the army, and that he 
did not doubt but all his friends would do the same, and 
that the whole nation wo6ld ho unanimous in it, because 
we must all stS-ndor fall togetlier, there being jio medium.. 
'Sir Roger Newdigate spoke much in the same manner, 
and made groat encomium of tln^ Cljancellor -of the Ex- 
chequer. Lord Strange, Ty)rd Derby’s sen, was for ad- 
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journing the debate till Lord Chesterfield had finished his 
negotiations: he talked strangely and was not minded. 

Mr. Pitt made strong declarations^of. approving th(? 
measure pro](Josed and supporting the new Ministry ; he 
reflected on the late Secretary of State * in very severe 
terms; he recalled all the transactions the three last 
years, and maTle his remarks upon them, finding fault 
with most things that were done; he mad® great compli¬ 
ments to Mr. Pelham and to Lord Chesterfield; insisttd 
on thg King’s condescension in removing those that wert^ 
grown obnoxious to his people; that out of gratitude, as 
well as for other reasons, the nation ought now to ac¬ 
quiesce in the desire of the Court; he to>k notice of tlni 
discredit in France, and of the good situation of the 
Queen of Hungary and our other Allies; of the King of 
Sardinia, he said that he was as immoveable as the rocks 
he so^bravely defends ; he spoke of himself as of a dying 
man, that came to the House purely preserve the 
health of his country; he said, that for a good while he 
thought we were under greiit danger, hut that now lie saw 
a dawn, and would follow it in hopes it might bring us 
to salvatioft;* he seemed extromfily moved, used a good 
deal o‘f gesture, employed aU tlie figures of rhetoric, and 
made a great impression upon most that heard him. 

Sir John Barnard vindicated Lord Granville, saying, 
that the last thri'c years were the most glorious which 
Enghfnd hsi^ seen since 1710, that that Lord’s condiR't 
would bear the strictest Inquiries,* and that lie wished it 
might be exaqjined'by tlie House to convince people at 
liome who *vere unjust to iiim tli§,t all foreigners did him 
justice, and Jooked upon him as the ablest statesman we 
lyid; lie grew quite warm upon this subject, and, roeol- 
Jeertng Mimseir, di'sircd the l^idulgenc^ of his licarers if 
he liaAgone too far. 

3Ir. Bowes of Durham, and Lord Barrington, took him 
up one after the other, desired lii^ would move for an in¬ 
quiry, ai?d they would second ^im ; they commended the 
new Ministry and their plan, which they failed the Old 
Plan,‘supported by wise Englishmen. 

Mr. Cholinondeley, a young gentleman of Clieshire, at- 


Earl Granville. 
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tempted to put off tlie debate, but ^nobody minded bini; 
the question being put by th(f Chairinan of the Coin- 
uiittee, Mr. Fane, there was no division; Lord Strange 
was the only one Miat put a negative against it, so that 
this may be looked upon like a perfect unanimity: the 
House was verv full, there being above 400 Members. It 
is very observimle, that not one word was said of Han¬ 
over in the wliole debate; but I must not dissimible to 
ypii, that some, severe reflections were made against the 
INIinistry at Vienna, tliat retained their old [>ride now 
they were a little elated, who insisted upon ae(|uis\tion'>. 
<»r at least equivalents, which could not be had but at tin* 
• ‘vpense of the Englisli nation, to whom they slloweil 
ingratitude, in not being more desirous of peace, and 
saving the treasur(‘s of the nation. It was a glorjou'^ 
day for ]\Ir. Pelham, who had tlie praises of ev('ry body, 
and whose character was extolled beyond all those that 
ever were in his place. Mr. Pitt’s eloqiffnce was‘much 
commended, but it is tliouglit he cannot live long ; it i" 
^aid that if he recovers and outlives Sir \V. Yonge, he i- 
to have the place of Secretary at War. 


HON. PHILII* YORKE TO IICRtAOv] WALPOLE 
(THE ELDER). 

Loudon^ May 4. 1745. 
Dear Sir, * 

It is with the deepest concern I embrace so disagree¬ 
able an occasion of writing, as that of ac(piaintiTig yon 
that we*'have iowght* a Rattle to save Touri,\ay, .aiid 
lost it.* ^ 

The news came early this morning, and was soon pub¬ 
lic; for the detail^of this bloody affair, we must wait the 
arrival of another mi*ssenger. What I have bePn able 
learn is briefly thus: —V)ur army was in sight of tlu; 
eneniy by 5 ol^ the clock on Tuesday morni?ji.g last?; the 
“attack of their entrenehnients began about seven, and 
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lastcMl till half an hoifr aCtor one. The right wing (coni- 
[>osod of Knglish and Ifanoverians) behaved most gal¬ 
lantly, and gained thrice ground uji<jn the enemy, but 
were as often repulsed by the terrible fire of several 
entrenched batteries, which cannonaded them in fi-Qnt 
and flank without intermission during 4he whole time. 
It is said the feft, where the Dutch were, did not show 
the same ardour. The retreat of our right was made in 
good order by Sir John Ligonier, the French not pitr- 
suingia step, nor have we lost a pair of colours, but what 
is much wors(>, a great number of brave men. The brigade 
of Gjinirds has suffered ])rodigiously : Col. Contvaj’s com¬ 
pany has hut 24 men left; (Jen. Ponsonby is killed; Sir 
J. C'arnpbell has lost an arm ; the Colonels Douglas (ot 
our house). Gee, Kdlet, Montague and lloss are among'^t 
the slain: Lord Albemarle, Lord Ancrarn, and Lord 
Gatlw^art arc jvouiided. The Duke’s beh^iviour is mueli 
commended; he was in every part of the action, en¬ 
couraging the men and le^ading them on. My brother 
who alt('nded upon him, has, thank God! escaped with 
out a hurt. , Of particular eorjn?, it is sqjd, the High¬ 
landers, (Aiards, add lllues, distinguislied tlieinselves, 
Wdiat we know at present h very g»meral and imperljpet 
hf)th liis Royal Ilighnesvs’s and Sir Everard’s"^ letter; 
lu-ing short; but^tliey promise a larger account in a fe^\ 
davs. The army is now under the cannon of Ath. J 
dn aa the ^j^niseouenees of this disastrous (Hiening of tin 
campaign, and doujit.t^e French wTre more numcrou; 
and better fortified than we thought tlumi. I sliouh 
be contentf if Tournay nfay be •the single fruit of tlieii 
success. • 

• It is said (but I do not know upon ^hat groiyid-^), tha 
the eoriHiig up of a reiuforceiucnt, h‘d by llie Daujdiin 
turneft*tbe fortune of the ffay. Lord Dunmore and tlu 
oflieers who went with him had not joined the army. 

I ?iin, i^e. 

P. Youke. 

P.^. LqtJ Petersham is likewise wounded. 

Sir Kverard Eawkeucr, Military Sccrcts&y. 
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HON. PHILIP YORKE TO HORACE WALPOLE 
(THE ELDER). 


London^ May 16. 1745. 

• Dear Sir, 

I SHOULD no# have thought of replying upon you so 
soon, had you not invited me to it, by saying you ex¬ 
pected from me a further account of the action; and had 
I done it sooner, it would not have been easy to have 
added any thing material or explicit to the first acfvice-!, 
which resemble always the confusion of the battle itself. 
One must stay till the* smoko is a little cleared -away, 
before one can take a distinct vioAv of any object. 1 
think you very right in your judgment, that the French 
Avere only not heat. Our repulse Avas OAving, not to their 
bravery, but their advantageous situation and the number 
<jf their batterii^, from which they had an hundred fjieces 
of cannon or upwards playing upon us without intermis¬ 
sion. Nay, even under these dillicult circumstan»u's, the 
opinion of the most intelligent is, that had Ingoldsby 
done his duty, and the,Dutch infaptry beha^ved as gal¬ 
lantly as ours, there w^s the. greatest probability of our 
cai^tying the day. I wonder the former was not super- 
fseded on the spot, and that Zastrow, who was sent to 
him with orders, did not take the command of his brigad(% 
and inarch (^irectly to the fort, which the enemy, A^ ere. 
beginning to desert. \Ye might then have ^;urned their 
infernal engines of death upon the artificers themselves. 
T'he Duke’s behaviour was, by all accofints, the most 
heroic and gallant ima^nable. He was the whole day 
in the thickest of the fire. When he saw the ranks 
Ijrcaking; he rodocup 'and encouraged the soldiejts iiullic 
mo.st moving and expressive, terras ; called them c<]nn try- 
men; that it wa,s his highest glory to be at their Iiead; 
tlisit he scorned to expose them to more danger than lie 
Avould bo in himself; put them in mind of Blenheim and 
Ibimillies; in short, J arti convinced his presence and 
intrepidity gre*atly contributed to our comingeOff scywcll. 
Nor mu^t I omit doing Justice to Ligonier, who, the 
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elwo extracts from this letter arc already printed in Coxe’s Mt- 
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Duke writes, fought like a grenadier, and commanded 
like'a general. Ilis R^'al Highness seems determined 
to keep up strict discipline, and drew out a pistol upon 
an ofiicer whom he saw running aw^y. Konigseck was 
run over and bruised by the Dutch cavalry in their 
flight, insomuch that when the army marched to Les- 
sines, he was Fel’t at Ath. I have not heard, as yet, that 
the French plume themselves much ugon their victory. 
Their accounts run in a modester strain than usual. , It 
was^iortainly a dear-bought advantage. You see by the 
GazcUc they have a gr(*at number of general officers 
kilh'd and wounded; tlieir loss <^f priyate men is said t5 
be Irom 5000 to 10,000. Ligonier writes that they con¬ 
fers it 1o he the latter, but whether he moans the reports 
of deserters, or intelligence from the Freneh canij),' I 
cannot tell. We may thank Count Saxe for our ill for¬ 
tune. It was he advised them to erect so many batteries, 
and to throw up entrenchments along jflirt of tlxeir line, 
against the opinion of the rest of the council of war, who 
were for giving us battld e?i rase campagne. Perhap# 
you may not have heard that tjjic French, who are gene¬ 
rally recktned a polite enemy, «Qsed the |irisoners whom 
they took at Bruffioel witl^ grealibrutality, stripping the 
wounded, driving away the surgeons, and taking Troni 
them th(*ir inslruflicnts and medical apparatus. Sir Jamee * 
Campbell died *in their hands the next da 3 ^ Doctor 
\\ iittringjj^im was sent to visit him by ihe Duke, ,and 
found him lying in a^iottage within the enemy’s quar¬ 
ters, who haj[ not been humane enough to give him any 
assistaiictt. This has oc^^asiongd a pretty warm expostu¬ 
lation between the Duke and Marshal Saxe, who denies 
.knowing or authorising the behaviour of their irregular 
trtiops%t Bruffoel- but, h}'' wfcy olYecrtminatiori^ accuses us 
o! h»^ng lirst violated the«cartcl, by detaining Belleisle. 

The orders which the States have dispatched for their 
corps (h resefve to join the arpiy, ajid for trying the de¬ 
linquents, alleviate the clamour which would otherwise 
be raised against them, on account of bad behaviour 
of several regiments, both horse and foot, in. their ser¬ 
vice. One Appius, Colonel-Commandant the regimenf 
of Hesse Tlomburg, rode off upon the spur'to Ath^ with 
the greatest ^art of his men, in the very begiiiuiiig of 
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the action, and with an impudent folly, equal to his 
cowardice, wrote from thence To his masters that the 
allied army had engaged the French, and been totally 
cut to pieces, except that part which he h!id })r»Klently 
brought off safe, I hope after the loss of so much gallant 
blood, exemplary justice will be done upon the guilty. 

Lord Chesterfield returned last Saturda}^from Holland, 
and. looks much, better in his health than when lie left 
use eating, negotiating, and the fat air of tJie country, 
agree with him. lie has concluded a treaty reguViting 
the contingents of force and expense for this campaign. 
I wish it could have been for the whole war. 'Hie Sjates 
agree to bring .'52,000 men into the field (including tlieir 
corps on the Lower lihine) to our 40,000. In sieges 
they arc to furnish one third, and we the rest. The ex¬ 
pense of the land carriage of artillery is to be borne by 
the government in b'lamlcrs, I take it foi; granted,they 
could be broiigfit to no more, though it is a most unac¬ 
countable tiling that we slioukl be at so much trouble to 
•persuade llieni into what is absolutely requisite for their 
own vsecurity and independence. Have you s(*(*n my 
Lord’s speech at taking iba\c? It i^ quite caK’ulatod for 
the language it is writ*in, and makes but an indifferent 
figure in English. Tlie thoughts are common, and yet 
he strains h.ard to give them an air of* novelty; and the 
quaintness of the expression is quite h la Frav^aise. 
You may ohso.we it is intended to stein* wide q*' llie ^lert, 
and military, and invective turrf which reigns through 
Lord’s Stair’s harangue; and so far was prpdent. 

Hesides the three regVments *of Mordaunt, 4vicc, and 
Ilandasydo, there is a draught of .540 men, 1.5 per com¬ 
pany, made out of tlie Guards, which embarked on Sun-* 
day for I^anders. \Vitfi tbe^c rein for ceinmits, aifd wlTat 
the Dutch are sending, w*e trope to look tin* enmipy once 
more in the face; and if Tonrnay does but hold out, some 
attempt will be mar'le, eitlier by diversion'or attack, to 
raise the siege. , 

Martin is returned as usual, re wfecta. People ima- 
gjned he -was gone to tlie I,.e('w.ard Islands, iif search of 
’ C-aylus, whor threatens to invade Nevis and 8t. Kitt’s, 
wheiy.* I doiibt we are weak. There is an expectation 
that the Elector of Cologne will join his troops to D’Arem- 
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borg. If he does, and Bathiany’s come down to the Rliine, 
wc trust Monsieur Ic l^incc must leave tlic coast clear, 
mid that Siru'ssstrt’s corps, at least, may.he detached for 
Flanders. —^Tou see. Sir, ive follow*the Roman ne cede 
mails sed contra audentior ito^ and really peojHe are less 
ilispirited with this than I expected, and full of erico- 
miums on the*gallant spirit which has shown itself in our 
officers and private men. 

And now, Sir, 1 must heartily beg your pardon ^for 
this ^ong letter — I should rather call it dispatch. Tliis 
I promise you, not to trouble you with one so long in 
hastjO, for T am naturally a lazy correspondi-nt; but wlien 
the scribbling tit is upon me, it is as diiVjcult to leave oil 
as it was uneasy to Ix^gin. One question let me ])ut to 
you, and then I have dojie. ^Vliy arc you quite immersed 
in re rusticn? Put your papers in order; write some 
meitjoirs for^tlie instruction of your friends, or, if you 
will, posterity, of imur own negotiations iftid Loid Oj ford's 
Ministry. Mt'tliinks, 1 should be loath to go doivn to 
future times either portra*yed with all tlie features of det 
formity which Lord Rolingbrolgtfs jx-n can give, or what 
is as bad, daubed over with tlie^ign-post (?olouring of the 
Crazetteers. Rut I run cyi insensibly, and you will ex¬ 
cuse my freedom as the htrongest proof that I eaii*give 
you of the regard*wherewith I am, he, • ^ 

P. Youke. 


IION. PHILIP YORivE TO^IIOllACE WALPOLE 
(THE ELDER). 

Lotufbn, Matj 57. 174.5. 

•UiEAU Sin, 

Before I leave the town, and consequently tlie fittest 
field for a eofrespondenee whiqji is uot a imue idle oim, 1 
eannot^ielp acquainting you with a very astimishiug piece 
of treachery, which is hut too true, arn^whieh has ('ceu- 
sioned thf? so early surrendey of Tournay : — Mons. Ilert- 
sell, a principal engineer in the Dutch seiyice. and wild 
was chiefly relied upon for the defence of the’plaee, leaving 
beeif gained*over hy the French, made his e.'Cape to theii 
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camp the third day of the siege, aijd has assisted them 
with his advice and information* in carrying on their ap¬ 
proaches. He ^ook off with him two persons who had 
the care of the slhice, which they had so ^spoilt, before 
they dcsefted, that the Dutch had, in mapy places, no 
water at all in it. It is likewise thouglit that the blowing 
up a powder magazine, with good part of a Dutch regi¬ 
ment, was owing to the trains this traitor had laid before 
he^ivent off. In order to disguise for sone time the black 
contrivance, Van Hoey writ his master a Canterbuir tale 
he had picked up at Paris, that some Frenchmen, nshing 
in the Scheldt, had found a dead body, which was taken 
up and judged for that of the above-mentioned engineer. 
Every body is much shocked and suriu'ised at this })cr- 
tidy in a man at the top of his profession, and esteemed 
as well lioncst as able. Perhaps you may have heard of 
his name (if I do not mistake it), in the last war, for both 
Lords Cobham sfnd Stair say they remember him. Neither 
is the Governor’s conduct ap}>roved in consenting to re- 
fceive the sick and w'ounded iifto the citadel, which must 
create a great and uselc^ consumption of provision, and 
J am afraid tin* supplies i« it are not i?ear suffl(ii(*iit for the 
subsistence of so numerous a garrison. Our military men 
say^lonsieur Dort should have retired into tlie citadel, and 
’ left the houches wutiles to the French«Lnercy, which God 
knows our poor countrymen have foiimPto he tliat of the 
wiqked, wdiicl^ David says is cruel. Tournay^if well Tie- 
fended and provided, would hoM the enemy at bay a 
whole summer, but 1 wish, in the ]b’cscid; instance, it 
may find tliem work for^threc ivoeks longer. . Upon re¬ 
ceiving tlie news of the town’s being surrendered, tlie 
States sat extraordinarily from eight in the morning till 
night, and^ I licur, Vntf the •Governor orders to Ifold <?ut 
to the last. Surely their oldi spirit has quite kd\^hem, 
as well as their old politics, or they could not .see France 
making such large ppcos towards the conquest of Flanders, 
without exerting their whole force, and straining every 
nerve to opposg her progress. It was monstrous not to 
have even half the quota which they have agreepd to Wring 
-into the fields actually there; when the battle v/as fouglit, 
the whole c-tm fed crate army, according to thfi best ac- 
counfs 1 have seen, consisted of 46 battitlions aild 7*^ 
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squadrons, making 33,000 effective men; the French, 
ot‘ 102 battalions and 1^9 squadrons, making 60,000, a 
terrible dispropca-tion, considering, at the. same time, how 
advantageously they ■were posted, and lined with so many 
batteries. We have had few particular accounts of the 
action: some of those first dispatched were stopped on the 
other side of tlTe water, and the officers write with caution 
and reserve. It is whispered about, that Prince Wal^eck 
pushed us into this desperate attempt: the best thing tj|iat 
can said for it now it is over here is, that our Johns 
love fighting for their money, and that there was no other 
chaqce for raising tlie siege. 


EARL OF CIIESTKKFIELD TO MR. DAVID MALLET. 

Dtihlm Castlcy Noveiftber 27. 1745. 
Sm, 

I HAVE j list now received the favour of your letter of thd 
20 th, which adds to my shame, ibr not having sooner ac- 
knovvledg(iil*your former. The frutli is, tlAt the business 
of tliis place, such as it is^is continual; and as I am re¬ 
solved to do it Avhile I am here, it leaves me little or no 
time to do thingff I should like much better. Assuring 
YOU of my regartl and friendship is one of those things, 
but thou^ one of the most agreeable, I believe the l«ast 
necessary. • • 

I cannot cgmprchciid the consternation which 8000 of 
your courrtrymen have, J find, ^lirown seven millions of 
mine into.* I, who at this distance, see things only in 
.their plain natural light, am, I confess, under no appre- 
luTlisioffs. 1 consider a lligtdander ^willi submission to 
you')»u 4 i Rowe does a Lord, wlio, when opposed to a man, 
he affirms to be but a man ; from which principle 1 make 
this inference* that 49,000 must beat 8000 ; not to men¬ 
tion our sixteen new regiments, which must go for some- 
thiim, though in my opinion not for muqjj. 1 have with 
mucu dilfibulty quieted the fqars here, which were at fir^t 
very strong, partly by contagion from England, and 
partly froTn old prijudiccs, v/hich my g<jod ’subjeef^ are 
far from being yet above. They are in general still at 
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the year 1689, and have not shoolc^off any religions or 
political prejudice that prevailed at that time. IIoweA^er, 
I am very glad | am among them; f?)r ^n this little 
sphere, a little may do a great <l(‘al of good, hut in England 
they must be much stronger shoulders tlian 'mine that can 
do any good at that bulky machine. P^ay let me hear 
from you as often and as minutely as you have leisure ; 
most correspondents, like most very learned men, sup- 
pmc that one knows more than one does, and therefore 
don’t tell one half what they could, so one nc\er knows 
so much as one should. 

1 am, &c. 

CilESTEKFIKLI). 


DUKE 0^ NEWCASTLE TO THE DUKE OF* 
CUAIBEIILAND. 

[State Paper Office.] 

ttiW/iifeltdll, /Jfcemfjhr^ i. 1745. 
Sm, ,. • 

Theue is a person Avhose real name is Broad-ilrect. 
Jle is very conversant witli the Jaco^jites, and has often 
given me intelligences relating to them.* lie sets out to¬ 
morrow for the rehel army, and will send me em^^tTint 
accounts by ttie name of Oliver Williams. If your IJoyal 
Tligbne.ss will send in a countryman’s Voat any person you 
can depend upon, and order him fo go to theT:i<’it,d-quarters 
of the rebels, and inquire for Mr. Broadstrevt, an Irlsli 
gentleman, and when he aces liim to .speak to him by the 
name of Oliver WiEiains, h(t will then open himself fidly 
to him, and acquaint him wit|i all the discoverit's 
have been able to make of the motions and designs of the 
rebels. « ^ 

Though I am far from being sure that tliis be of 
any service to jour Royaf Iligbness, yet at a time like 
this nothing ought to be omitted that has the. lenssf a[)“ 
‘ rlearance of it. 

I am, &(*. 

N EWCAS'rt'.R. 
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MR. BRADICEN^X) SIR E. EAWKENER. 


SiK, 


[State P.ijicr Office.] 

Warrington^ December 4. 1745. 


I HAVE beon trying to pass by tbe rebel army ever 
since Friday last, in order to bring Ilis Royal Highness 
what aectiunts and intelligence 1 liad, as well aa my own 
pbsefvntions on tlie force, ikr.. of it. 

As T liv(' in Liinca.ster, and was there while the rebels 
pass*<sl wholly through, I appreliend niy account of them 
may b(' of us(', and L hope it will contribute to their total 
overthrow. ... 1 knew all tlieir goings on in the year 

1715, and liave beim used to sc'c large armies abroad, so 
that I made my calculations witlumt any hurry of spirits 
or ^*urj)ri''(‘. *au<l 1 am ^ati.-'lied that t^eir foot is not 
oOOO, ojie third of which aie GO years of age and upwaids 
iind under 17. • 

As to their horse, tlu'y w'ere^‘ounti'd by ]ne in coming 
in and goijip: out wjtli litth* variation, anfl I make them 
<i‘i 1 ,‘bnt >eare<' such as aia'^lil fo h(‘ e;\llt^tlhorse : they are 
so out ol' ordi']' ami ^lejuler-sliaj^od. * 

'i'he (•(■mmon •r.oldiej>, an; a most (le.sj)icablc crc*^^^ 
la‘i\)g in general*low in sta.tni\-, and of a wan and meagre 
e()tn*temmc(', sti })ping along under their i^^jans with djlli. 
euJty, aiu^what they aw about seenrs more of toree tliau 
inclination. • ’ 

I l)ell(’^i‘ Tme might ^single mnt about one thousand 
fresh-looking fellows amongst tlieir otlicers and soldiers: 
the first 1 find arc of desnerate ibrtinies in general, and 
iniglit gs well bi' shot or IniAigedMs ffo back. 'There are 
.sove^fil very old fellows whu were at the battle of SheritV- 
inuir, in tin; last rebellion, and have brought their sons 
and giandsoiw along with llien^ now,; so you will judge 
what khul of a show tliey must make, especially to a per¬ 
son used to the .sight of troops fit for the^field. 

^Vhile they were at Lancaster, 1 happened to sup with 
their Duke of Athol, Avhom *l km'w in Frajice, after lie 
went off At’itli the IVetender. There were al supper two 
Scotchmen Atho 1 found Averc come over from France, 
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and had been in the service of that Crown several years, 
and three other young gentlem(?h, some of whose names 
were ^Murray. .What I observed by their discourse was, 
that they designed to push for London with all speed, 
but did ndt themselves know the route. Tlte Marquis of 
Tullibardine went so far as saying, it would be time for 
Don George to march off’ very soon, l^observed also 
that they magni^cd their numbers exceedingly, and told 
coy founded lies about their proceedings, but to repeat 
that part would be tedious. • 

As I came from Lancaster hither, I secured several of 
the straggling 'febels, disarmed and sent them to.our 
gaol, so that we have about nine or ten of them* safe. 
Upon one of the fellows, dressed like an Englishnean, I 
.«eized fifty-two letters, all dated 27th November, the day 
tlicy left Preston, and I designed to have carried them to 
Field-Marslial W'ade, but finding he was ,on Thui^day 
sevennight lasPonly four miles south of Darlington, I 
made a trial to pass the rebel army at or near Manclich- 
fchT, and finding I could not do it with safety, 1 went to 
Liverdown, ami, as I am yet hindered by the bridges 
being pulled dbwn, T sem| this exprees by the»post. 

The letters were opened on^my applying to Mr. Mag- 
nall^ a justice of peace in Lancasliire, and those from the 
^ great ones mention their full expectations that their 
King and Duke will be at London before this arn^y, 
which they say gives tliera uneasiness. * 

Other letters tell thr4r frienu.l* in Scotland that their 
army now consists of 24,000 men, amt that jieither dike, 
ditch, nor devil can tur% tliemii; but I hope *111080 are 
no true prophets. 

In general they are well armed, but I dare saj most of* 
them cannlat charge* quick, Vor their pistols are^jf the 
screw sort; and as to the common men, v^ery few of fnem 
have any pistols, and the target, it is plain, is more for 
single combat than. fieUL fighting; so that wdien their 
army is fairly faced, it mus| be borne down entirmy, it is 
so weak and light. 

Their Chief is about 5 foot 11 inches lii^i, pretty 
strong and well built, has a brown complexion, full 
cheeks, and'thickisli lips that stand out a little. He 
looks more of the Polish than the Scotch breed, for no is 
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nothing like the I^ing they call his grandfather. He 
looks very much dejectecf, not a smile being seen in all his 
looks, for I walked a quarter of a mile with him on the 
road, and afterwards saw him in hiS lodgings amongst 
company. . 

His guards were in a horrible pother at Lancaster in 
the night, thifiking they had lost him, but he was only 
gone for a tittle walk into the garden. 

As to the fifty-two letters which I took from the fyot- 
post between the army and Edinburgh, they are gone to 
JLoiu ('holmondeley, who, I dare say, will forward them 
to the Duke of Newcastle’s ofiTice. 

r ilni a practise!* of physic in Lancaste •. If you think 
j)roper to honour me with two lines of jmur receipt ot 
♦Ills express, for wdiich I intend to wait at Warrington, 
and for any orders from you that can be executed by, 
Sir. 

Your most devoted humble servaii., 

Hknky Hradkln. 


ABSTRACT OF THE EXAMINATI(»N OF MR. MURRAY, 
OF BROUGHTC^, BEFORE THE SECRET COMMITTED', 
AUGUST 13. fc746. 

[ftrora the «<’Lord ClmnctHor Ihifthvicke.J 

Lord Tr^quair acquainted him in the beginning of 
1743, that in 1740 an» assocRitiou w*as signed by the 
seven follawing pcrson.s in favour of the Pretender, 
namely. Lord Traquair himself, the late Lord Perth, Lord 
John Urummond, uncle to the lafo Lord Perth,* Sir James 
of Anehinbreck,* Lord Lovat, young Lochicl, 
and Mr. John Stuart, brother to Lord Traquair. This 
paper was ^nt to lionio by* Drummond, alias Mac- 
gregor^, who carried at the same time a memorial to the 
Cardinal de Fleury, with a fist of the Jlighhind chiefs 
thal^ weft thought well-%ff(*cted to the Pretendej*. 
Amongst them were the names of Sir Alexander Mac- * 


OfBohaldie. 
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'dotiald gild the Laird of Macleod. Drummond on hia 
return to Scotland in 1741-2, acquainted Lord Traquair 
and the rest, that the Cardinal had received him very 
graciously, and *pr«mised, on encouragcineiit from Eng¬ 
land, to «end troops info Scotland, in autumn 1742. 
Lord Traquair was employed in London t(fget this en¬ 
couragement, and told the examinant afterwards, that 
tl»e principal persons he had conversed "with on tlie 
subject were, Sir^ John Hindo Cotton, Sir Watkin Wynn, 
anh Lord BaiTymore; that Dr. Barry, Colonel Cecil, and 
Colonel Brett were concerned as agents. • 

Tn March or April, 1743, the examinant was prevailed 
with, by Lord Traquair and Locliiel, to undertake a 
jonimey to Paris, in order to see' whether the. French 


assurances Avere to be depended on. During the slioiit 
aho^le he made' by the in town, he talked with no 
Englishman whatever on %e Prdtenderis affairs. AYhen 
htS arrived- in Iii*ance, he wai' ititroduced By Drumifiond 
and Sempill to Cardinal Tfncin and Amelot, to whom he 
^opened his commission, and tht latter told him his master 
liad tlie Pretender’s interest much at heart, and Avould 
take the first opporiunity^f assisting ^^im. Tlsi^examinaiit 
(‘ame back to Edinburgh m tte summer, and made -a re¬ 
port of what had passed to thS persons above mentioned. 


The scheme was, that 3000 French vijere to be senUto 


Scotland, 1500 to land at Inverness, many in the 

Western Highlands, and^'fd be Joined by the disaff«cl^d 
<dahs in those parts, the sajtne time Mafshal Baxe 
was to make a descent with 12,000 men near LonddiV 
Abou^l^ time Di’ummond vfj,s a ffew daj^s in Lonc^, 
andmatings with Bfr J. if Cotton, W. Wynn, and 
L^jUS^fBarrymore, in relation to these matters, which, after 
invasion was disappointed, slept awhile, till, i^ June, 
1744, the examinant was persjuaded by Lord .Tra(mM3??!|j6» 
make a second joarney to Frauce, which he agreed 
took our army in his wa^, and had f^eq^nt conversa¬ 
tions at Paris with the young Pretendetj 8ir Thomas 
Sheridan, Lord Elcho, l^fuminond, and Sempill, -^The 
young Pretend^ made ni doubt of being supporte|t^fl)y 
•the French Court, but toid*him he would come tlidpgh 
ho brought but a single footman. • 

'rife examinant, on his return to Edinbiurgh, rscon'* 








